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The 411: 
New Cessna ‘*’Can Do” Twin 


Check out the new Cessna 411: it has set 
an all-time “‘first year’’ sales record for aircraft 
in the six- to eight-place class! 


3efore investing in any six- to eight- 

place twin, be sure you check out 
the new Cessna 411. You'll find an 
affirmative answer to your most de- 
manding transportation needs. This 
great airplane offers unusual perfor- 
mance, comfort, and efficiency at a 
surprisingly low price.* 


Check out the great feeling of Turbo- 
System power. [uilt around 340-hp 
engines specially designed for turbo- 
charging, and with complementary 
components such as three-bladed 
props and dynafocal mountings, the 
exclusive Cessna Turbo-System de- 
livers an outstanding combination of 
smoothness, quietness, capability, 
and operating economy. 

Check out the satisfaction of un- 


cluttered instrumentation. The 411 
has a complete professional panel 


with ample space for any instrumen- 
tation. Cessna-Crafted IFR com- 
munications, navigation, autopilot 
equipment; also weather radar and 
many other accessories you might 
desire can be ordered and mounted 
with panel room to spare. 


Check out the luxury of the new 
shape of the big cabin. Interior is al- 
most five feet wide, allowing a wide 
aisle between the spacious seats, and 
customized from more than 50 op- 
tions in seating arrangements and 
color selection; vanity, refreshment 
bar, and toilet can be installed. Floor 
is completely flat. Sound level is ex- 
ceptional—quiet as a modern jet air- 
liner. The pilot's compartment, which 
can be partitioned off, has nearly the 
same width as the cabin. 


Bulky material can be loaded through 


an optional 40” x 45” double door. 
This money-saving flexibility to load 
a box that is 38" x 42” x 44” quickly 
and easily is exclusive with the 411. 


Check out the reasonable price. Com- 
pare the purchase price and operat- 
ing economies against whatever you 
might be considering, and you'll see 
why the Cessna 411 is today's best 
value in business twins. In designing 
this new airplane, all of the latest 
techniques, materials and methods 
were used to assure low maintenance 
and operating cost. Your Cessna 
dealer can put one of these 268-mph 
beauties at a local airport for your 
thorough evaluation. Write for 411 
brochure: Cessna Aircraft Company, 
Dept. 411-T6, Wichita, Kansas. 
*$108,950 F.A.F., Wichita, Kansas 





More people buy Cessna airplanes 
than any other make. 


Discover ‘‘Can Do” pleasure in the Cessna twin for you 


Cessna Executive Skyknight: 
Ultra-performance; powered by 
the exclusive Turbo-System. 


Cessna T-37 Jet Trainer: More 
than 800 now in service in the 
U.S. and overseas. 


Cessna Super Skymaster: Cen- 
ter-Line Thrust, roomy, good 
short-field capability. 



















Here's luggage 
that carries 
the stamp of 

authority 


isn't this the look you associate with 
success? The Silhouette Three-Suiter. 
Smart. Slim. Fast-moving. Richly 

finished. Special hangers and fixtures 
for swift wrinkle-free packing. Capacity: 
three suits, extra slacks, all the accessories. 
Made of resilient Samsonite Absolite™ that 
ects scuffs, stains, and dents. Lightweight 
magnesium frame. Hidden locks. 
Obviously top echelon! $47.50 


Samsonite Silhouette 
Three-Suiter 


the luggage that knows its way around the world 


par 






depart 
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Rambler is never at a loss 
for spare parts 


American Motors dealers have a fast “stock” 
answer when it comes to parts replacements. 


Bell System DATA-PHONE* data sets link a cen- 
tralized computer system to 24 zone and regional 
warehouses. The computer orders, locates, distrib- 
utes, replaces and bills all of 55,000 spare parts 
kept in inventory. 


* Trademark of the Bel! System 


Now, spare parts ordering takes only a few min- 
utes and all processing is completely automatic. 

DATA-PHONE service helps give Rambler dealers 
much better inventory control. Rambler customers 
get much better service. 

When you think of data communications, think 


of us. 
Bell System 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
and Associated Companies 





Diamonds bespeak an ever-growing love (aes 


The voice of love, for some, is inarticulate. 

What better spokesman for your heart than the diamond jewel 
given at some happy milestone of your lives? 

The joy and pride it brings are not to be equated with size. 


Like love, the diamond's sublimity is beyond all worldly values. 





De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd. 
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Pendant necklace, about $1600; pin, about $650; bracelet, about $5500; ring, about $430 
Your jeweler can show you many such pieces. 
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How many service stations sell 


The Round Tire? 


The one that rolls 3,000 more miles, at least! 


Check one: 





(1) Under 5,000 (Between 10,000 and 20,000 [1 Around 30,000 0 Over 50,000 


If you guessed over 50,000, that’s 
pretty good thinking. How come so 
many? It’s a matter of good business. 
The Atlas PLYCRON* tire—The 
Round Tire—delivers at least 3,000 
more miles of wear than the tires that 
come on most new cars. And round- 
ness is just one reason for those extra 
miles. 


How come? For one thing, The 
Round Tire comes from a rounder 
mold—a mold precision engraved to 
within 3/1000 of an inch of perfect 
round. Other molds can be out of 
round by as much as 30/1000 of an 
inch. And ourrounder molds are just one 
example of the extra care taken in mak- 
ing Atlas Plycron tires. 


Cord strength, wrap-around tread 
—lots of other details are important, 
too. The point is, only a tire this care- 
fully made can give you the extra 
miles you want. 

You can expect at least 3,000 more 
miles from the Atlas PLYCRON tire. 
Tests prove it! 


ATLAS PLYCRON 


Atlas Tires + Batteries « Accessories « Sold at over 50,000 leading service stations 
*Trade-marks “Atlas” “Plycron” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. © 1966 Atlas Supply Co. 
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It's Mr. Johnson's business 
to know your business 








@ If you’re in oil, Alvin Johnson 
is your banker. He heads our 
Division I, which serves the petro- 
leum industry. But Mr. Johnson 
does more than lend money. He 
knows the oil industry. So youand 
he can get right down to business 
in just minutes. No preliminary 
briefings or red tape—no time 
wasted. For he is as knowledge- 
able about the financial side of 
the oil industry as he is about 





banking. It’s his business to know 
your business. 

But no matter what your busi- 
ness, we have bankers who know 
it, understand its problems, speak 
its language. Like Mr. Johnson, 
the lending officers in each of 
the 12 divisions of our Commer- 
cial Banking Department serve 
specific groups of industries. 
These men are specialists, con- 
stantly studying and interpreting 


Chicago, Illinois 60690 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


industrial trends and develop- 
ments. They are in a splendid 
position to recognize potential in 
management and products. And 
act on it. 

Perhaps you’ve a problem that 
calls for more than just a loan. 
If so, get in touch with your kind 
of banker at The First National 
Bank of Chicago. Write, wire or 
sall us collect, today. Area code 
312, FRanklin 2-6800. 


Building with Chicago and the nation since 1863 


The First National Bank of Chicago 
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Buy 
your 
oil 

the 
way 
you 
bought 
your 
Ht | 


Carefully. 


the Uncommon Motor Oil 

100% Pure Pennsylvania 

Wolf's Head Oil Refining Co. 
Oil City, Pa. 





TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


Wednesday, May I1 

BATMAN (ABC 7:30-8 p.m.) “The 
Purr-fect Crime,” with Julie Newmar as 
the fur-tive Catwoman, was partly pre- 
empted during its broadcast earlier this 
season by the aborted Gemini & space 
flight. Repeated intact for fans who have 
cats, as well as bats, in their belfries 

BOB HOPE PRESENTS THE CHRYSLER THEATER 
(NBC, 9-10 p.m.). A family of private 
eyes—father (Robert Young), son (David 
Wayne) and holy terrors (Barbara Her 
shey and Brooke Bundy)—in pursuit of a 
jewel thief 


Thursday, May 12 
CBS THURSDAY NIGHT MOVIE (CBS, 9 
11:15 p.m.). The Manchurian Candidate 
has Laurence Harvey as a brainwashed 
zombie, Angela Lansbury as his mum, 
Frank Sinatra as a good guy and Janet 
Leigh as his careful doll 


Friday, May 13 

CBS NEWS SPECIAL REPORT (CBS, 10-11 
p-m.). “Crash Project—The Search for 
Auto Safety.” reports on the Senate in 
vestigation, with comment by Ford and 
General Motors safety engineers 

THE MAN FROM U.LN.C.LE. (NBC, 10-11 
p.m.). Ilya is mistaken for the son of 
Peter O'Toole in “The Arabian Affair" 
perhaps the funniest bone U.N.C.L.E. has 
tickled this season. Repeat 


Saturday, May 14 

ABC'S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 
§-6:30 p.m.) The A.A.L Indoor Syn 
chronized Swimming championships in 
Salt Lake City, the World 
Target Diving championships in Las Vegas 
and the National Scrambles Motorcycle 
championship in Perris, Calif 

HOLIDAY ON ICE (ABC 
p.m.) A color 
du Sport in Paris featuring 
champion skaters, a skating chimpanzee 
ind) Maitre des Cérémonies Milton de 
Berle 


Professional 


9:30-10:30 
special from the Palais 


several world 


Sunday, May 1S 


LOOK UP AND LIVE (CBS, 10;30-11 
1m.) Thoughts From a New Genera 
tion interviews with ( hicago teen 


of varied economic and social back 
grounds 

DIRECTIONS ‘66 (ABC 1-1:30) p.m.) 
\ Ballad of Aging in essas 
using still photos of elderly 
men and women, as well as their voices 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.), Contemporary Russian film footage 
highlights a documentary about the 880 
day siege of Leningrad during World War 
Il. Repeat 

AN AUSTRIAN AFFAIR (NBC 6:30-7:30 
p.m.). A special investigating the revival 
of a Nazi-style minority in Austria, com 
plete with ducling fraternities 

FRANK SINATRA: A MAN AND HIS MUSIC 
(NBC, 10-11 p.m.) An excellent musical 
autobiography, told and sung by Himself 


Repeat 


Epilogue 


about old age, 


Monday. May 16 
THE BEST ON RECORD (NBC, 9-10 p.m.) 
The 1965 Grammy awards—the Oscars of 


All times F.D.1 





the record business—with Winners Roger 
Miller, Herb Alpert and the Tijuana Brass, 
Bill Cosby. Petula Clark, Jody Miller, the 
Anita Kerr singers, Duke Ellington and 
his band. Guesis Tony Bennett and Rob- 
ert Goulet perform the winning numbers 
Bob Hope. Perry Como, Steve Allen, Don 
Adams, Godfrey Cambridge. Bill Dana 
and Henry Mancini are also on hand 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


MARK TWAIN TONIGHT! As Actor Hal 
Holbrook brings the man from Hannibal 
Mo., back to life in a one-man show, he 
seems a snow-thatched Jove who has laid 
aside punitive thunderbolts for lightning 
strokes of irony and mirth. The format is 
that of Twain's turn-of-the-century lec 
tures: the wry humor is timeless 

PHILADELPHIA, HERE | COME! On the eve 
of a departure, memories wrestle with 
longings, the familiar competes with the 
unknown, Irish Playwright Brian Friel 
gives a compassionate rendering of the 
conflict in one young man as he prepares 
to leave Ireland for the New World 

SWEET CHARITY. Dancer Gwen Verdon 
is dazzling as the doxy with a heart of 
gold, and Bob Fosse's choreography is as 
refreshing as a spring shower. But Neil 
Simon's book is a reminder that every 
silver lining must have its cloud 

CACTUS FLOWER. While the French ven- 
erate Venus, they pay court to Cupid as 
well, and delight in mixing a modicum of 
mischief in their amour. This sex farce 
imported from Paris is amusing proof that 
they preach well what they practice 

YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU, but you can 
enjoy it while you have it is the moral 
of this madness. The hilarious Sycamore 
family was first introduced to Broadway 
30 years ago by George S. Kaufman and 
Moss Hart, and it’s nice to have them 
back in the neighborhood 


RECORDS 
Chamber Music 


BEETHOVEN: THE 
Beethoven 
trio beyond the 
moods of Mozart and Haydn and gave 
his tiny cast a giant drama, This celebrat 
ed group—Violinist Isaac Stern, Cellist 
Leonard Rose and Pianist Eugene Istomin 

never quite let go in the romantic man 
ner, but the players speak their roles with 
great cloquence and clarity 

BRAHMS: THE THREE STRING QUARTETS (2 
LPs; Columbia). There are a few uneusy 
moments of slightly errant pitch in these 
recent performances by the venerable Bi 
dapest String Quartet. Yet the deep re 
serves of feeling and the delicate melding 
of the four musical strands richly enhance 
Brahms's quartets (he wrote only 
haunted by Beethoven's footsteps behind 
him). In Schumann's Piano Quintet, the 
Budapest sets off a rousing performance 
by Rudolf Serkin, once it gets past the 
long second-movement funeral march 

RAMEAU: PIECES DE CLAVECIN EN CON- 
CERTS (Nonesuch). These five 
of Rameau are sprightly little suites of three 
or four movements each. Instead of label- 


ARCHDUKE TRIO (Co- 
at 40 


proportions and 


lumbia) expanded the 


classic 


three, 


concerts 


ing the two-minute movements by mood 
or speed—Scherzo or Allegro—Rameuu 
often gave them the names of friends and 
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While away green country days... whirl through gaudy nights in town. 


Come to Britain—ancient & mod 





The Mountains of Mourne shelter a green vallev from Or see a show. There's plenty going on. London ha 
the winds of time and change. Across the bridge and twice as manv theatres as New York 
down the road lies what? Come sec Doesn't it sound great? It is. For a free 52-page | 


] 


Explore Britain. Browse its meandering lanes. Sam book mail the coupon. And see a travel ageut 


ple its inns, with their old-worldly charm and unworldly 











prices. ( Bed and breakfast, about $4.) Pat wie deter ab ap 
Slow down. Restore vourself. British Travel, Box 923, New York, N.Y. 10019 | 
For what? For London's swinging world! There's The ITO: . 

Showboat for music. Annabel’s Discoth¢ que for dancing 

Or make the scene at the glittering Talk of the Town NAMI 

where the show goes on as vou dine | 
Go from gamboling to gambling, in the world’s most | ees 

aristocratic old gaming clubs. And the most “with it” CITY STATI 

new ones, | — —_— — — 





British Travel: New Yi f h Aven ( , 19 So. La Salle § Los Anwe f So. Fle S Toronto—151B. 
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Eastern Style 
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Virgin Islands/ Eastern Style St. Petersburg/Tampa/ 





Nassau/Eastern Style 
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Ft. Lauderdale/Eastern Style Freeport/Eastern Style 





Puerto Rico/ Eastern Style 









Let yourself go 


for as little as $10 a mont 
on Eastern’s exclusive 
Charge-Ario vacation plan. 


— = — 


ae charge-a-trip 





10 20 30 
FRAZIER R, PURDY 





Florida. Bermuda. Puerto Rico. The 
Bahamas. The Caribbean. The Virgin 
Islands, All the sun places. All the fun 
places. You can let yourself go with- 
out straining your budget, digging In- 
to your cash savings or going out for 
a bank loan. Now there’s a simpler, 
easier way. 





Eastern’s unique credit plan 





Eastern’s exclusive Charge-A-Trip lets 

you open a vacation charge account 

with Eastern Airlines and charge your 

entire vacation: air fare, hotels, meals, 
sightseeing, etc. Pay for it at your con- 
venience in up to 24 months, like you 

would a washing machine. 


All it takes is a phone call 


You can apply for your Charge-A-Trip 
account with just a simple telephone 
call to your Travel Agent or Eastern. 

Or you can stop in at your Travel 
Agent or ony of our ticket offices. It 
only takes a few minutes, and while 
you're at it you can plan out your trip. 

Within 24 hours, you can be well on 
your way. 








No down payment 


There is no charge or fee to open a 
Charge-A-Trip account. And there’s no 
down payment. You pay aslittle as $10 
a month, plus a small service charge. 

By the time you’re back from your 
vacation, you will get your personal 
Charge-A-Trip account card. From 
then on to fly with Eastern, just show 
your card and charge it. 


Where can you go? 





Wherever Eastern goes— and beyond. 

To San Juan or the Bahamas, to see 
the newest “in’’ vacation spots for 
yourself. Or vacation-hop among the 
Virgin Islands. 

Go to Bermuda to sail, fish or play 
on some of the world’s most spectac- 
ular golf courses. Or fly to Miami 
Beach and surprise your friends who 
didn’t think you’d be coming. 





What does it cost? 

Eastern fares are much lower today 
than they’ve ever been. And you may 
be able to fly to your vacation spot 
on one of these many reduced fares 
the Round Trip Excursion Fare, Youth 
Fare, Family Fare and other reduced 
fares. Your Travel Agent will tell you 
where they apply and how much you 
can save. 

Or, why not enjoy the added plea 
sures of traveling First Class? It only 
adds a dollar or two per person on 
your monthly payment. 


What can you charge? 


Anything you can arrange in advance 
with your Travel Agent or Eastern can 
be charged to your account. That in- 
cludes all your major expenses: hotels, 
meals, sightseeing tours, air fare. 

Not only air fares on Eastern, but 
on connecting airlines as well, as long 
as at least half of the total air fare is 
on Eastern. 


See your Travel Agent 


The vacation packages to the right are 
just a small sampling of many Eastern 
Style vacations available. The month- 
ly charges given are averages for 
cities in your area and do not reflect 
low service charges. 


Phone or visit your Travel Agent or 
Eastern. You can apply for your 
Eastern Charge-A-Trip account while 
you're talking over your vacation. 





‘Let yourself go 





Nassau, 7 days and 6 nights. $17 a 
month for 2 persons. Includes Jet Tour- 
ist, Round Trip Excursion Fare* and 
connecting airline fare, room with pri- 
vate bath, city tour, ground transpor- 
tation between airport and hotel. 


Puerto Rico, 6 days and 6 nights. $13 
a month per person. Includes round- 
trip jet tourist excursion fare, room 
with private bath, reserved seat at 
El Comandante Race Track, ground 
transportation. 


St. Petersburg, one week. $13 a month 
for 2 persons. Includes Round Trip Ex- 
cursion Fare*, room with private bath, 
ground transportation. 


Ft. Lauderdale, one week. $15 a month 
for 2 persons. Includes Round Trip Ex- 
cursion Fare*, room with private bath, 
ground transportation. 


Miami Beach, one week. $19 a month 
for a family of 3. Includes round-trip 
jet coach Family Fare* for mother, 
father, child 2 to 21, plus room with 
private bath at oceanfront hotel. 
Ground transportation. (Add $3 a 
month per additional child 2 to 21.) 
*Fare not effective during peak travel 
periods; check for periods of validity. 
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EASTERN 


Number one to the fun 
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From the oldest idea 
in smoking... 


=z "> 
WATERFORD 


Se” Soe 


WATER TIP 


comes. 
the newest “~~ = 





with the water tip 


Tiny capsules of water are 
suspended in the tip of every 
Waterford cigarette. Before you 
light up, you pinch the filter 
between your fingertips. This releases 
the moisture. That’s all. 
You’re ready for fresh, 
new flavor! 


Smoke 


Waterford! 


tated Hh hecasen Shaw Mergen ¢ 61+ 





acquaintances. Brightly colored miniature 
portraits are drawn by Flutist Jean-Pierre 
Rampal, Harpsichordist Robert Veyron- 
Lacroix and Cellist Jacques Neilz 

CHOPIN AND PROKOFIEV: SONATAS FOR 
CELLO AND PIANO (RCA Victor). Chopin's 
only cello sonata is thin but elegant. Pro- 
kofiev’ss work begins in lunar shadows, 
then emerges into the sunlight of a play- 
ful scherzo. with plucked-string passages 
echoing the gentle percussion of the piano. 
Cellist Gregor Piatigorsky and Pianist Ru- 
dolf Firkusny play together with under- 
standing—although Mstislav Rostropovich 
and Sviatoslav Richter are even more 
closely attuned on a Monitor version of 
the Prokofiev. 

SCHUBERT: STRING QUARTET IN G MAJOR 
(Deutsche Grammophon). Even to ears 
accustomed to the bite of Bartok’s music, 
Schubert's bold. symphony-length Quartet 
in G, the last he wrote, holds some har- 
monic surprises. There are also sad Schu- 
bertian songs for the cello and whirling 
dances for the violins, all of which the 
London-based Amadeus Quartet carries 
off in great style. 

DEBUSSY: SONATA FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 
(Everest). In Debussy’s ethereal duet, 
written the year before he died, the sinu- 
ous lines of the violin float on air while 
the piano furnishes ground swells of 
sound. Debussy’s directions for the second 
movement—"fantastic and light"—set the 
entire mood for French Violinist Christian 
Ferras and Pianist Pierre Barbizet. They 
also play Fauré’s Second Violin Sonata, 
written like Debussy’s in 1917 and like- 
wise impressionist in manner, but more 
restrained. 


CINEMA 

BORN FREE. Kenya's scenery is spectacu- 
Jar, but the big cats snatch the lion's share 
of attention in a delightful film version of 
Joy Adamson’s book about Elsa the lion- 
ess, whose loyalty and intelligence would 
do credit to any species. 

MORGAN! Afier their divorce, an eccen- 
tric London artist (David Warner) sets out 
to court his socialite ex-wife (Vanessa 
Redgrave) according to the law of the 
jungle. Their battle of the sexes is way, 
way out but surprisingly hilarious, poign- 
ant and civilized 

HARPER. A bleary private eye (Paul 
Newman) seems to view the’ world 
through the bottom of his drinking glass 
much as Bogart used to do, but Director 
Jack Smight revives a grand old tradition 
in slick “60s style. Pamela Tiffin, Robert 
Waener and Lauren Bacall are among the 
beautiful-but-damned folk at hand. 

THE GIRL-GETTERS. Youth's go-go rest- 
lessness fills this British beach movie about 
a hot-weather Lothario (Oliver Reed) who 
sets his own rules for the midsummer 
nights and ultimately loses by them. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 
With a script based on Scripture and a 
cust of nonprofessional actors, Director 
Pier Paolo Pasolini, an Italian Communist, 
retells the life of Christ as an earthy so- 
cial drama, happily avoiding the preten- 
tious piety of most Bible epics. 

SHAKESPEARE WALLAH. A young actress 


(Felicity Kendal) encounters romantic 
complications while touring India with a 
tatty Shakespearean company left over 


from the British colonial era, in a_bril- 
liant and graceful comedy. 

DEAR JOHN. Love and lust subtly merge 
in this clever, Swedish-made valentine to 
a sailor Jarl Kulle) and a girl (Christina 
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vi rte iter piplleteud er 


here are no 


fat secret agents 
on our side. 


Uncover the undercover man. Have Metrecal’ for lunch. 
Secret agents are notoriously un- Metrecal”® helps any man keep lunch every day. Uncover the un- 
trim. Note those in the METRECAL- dercover you. You know... that 
for-Lunch-Bunch. They keep trim trim, handsome, devil-may-care 
with 14 deliciously different 
METRECAL Milkshake Flavors. 
Join them. Have Metrecal for 


available for questioning, but we 
strongly suspect that any agent 
worth his .38 calibre Smith & vou that could escape through 
Wesson is a trim individual. an air duct anytime the situation 


We do know for certain that demanded it. 








Why we can’t out-advertise 
our competitors. 


There are simply too many of them. Some make 
copiers. Some make mimeographs. Some make 
offset machines. Some make spirit duplicators. 


We make all of these products and to 
out-advertise them we’d have to spend as much 
as all of them put together. Can you imagine 
how much that would cost? 


It’s a shame too because we think we have a 
pretty convincing story. You see, since we 
make all the duplicating and copying products 
we have no ax to grind. We can afford to let 
your needs decide which process 1s best for you. 


We don’t suppose we’ll ever be able to 
out-advertise our competition. It would cost too 
much. But the day might come when you will 
wonder if your paperwork is costing too much. 


Then we won’t have to out-advertise anybody. 


ABDICK. 
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Every morning from 8:15 to 9:15 
we read our fan mail... 












Each January 1, we resolve to complete a year without a com- 
plaint. But it’s no snap to carry nearly 7,000,000 people a 
year with nary a slip. Fortunately the bouquets, which folks 
are less likely to write, outnumber the brickbats. Each letter 
gets a thorough investigation, a personal reply, sometimes a 
visit. Keeps us on our toes! 
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Atlante Airport 
Best thing that ever happened to air travel Atlanta, Ga. 3037 


10 SAN JUAN 
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WHY 
BRYANT 
GAS AIR 


CONDITIONING 


WON'T BE 
A SERVICE 
ORPHAN 


When so many Gas companies are willing to sell, install, guarantee, and 
service a product, you can be sure it's dependable. > Bryant Gas air con 





ditioning has proven its reliability and long life in many thousands of 


sses The Bryant unit has fewer major moving parts 





homes and bu 
to wear out and call for service. 1 In addition, Gas air conditioning is quiet 
and maintains its low operating cost and peak efficiency throughout its 
long life New home? Install Bryant Gas cooling and heating. > Exist 
ing home? Bryant is readily added on to an adequate forced warm air sys 
tem, 2 Call your local Gas Company about 
Bryant cooling for your home or vour busi- 
ness. > Bryant Manufacturing Company. 
Dept. T-7, Indianapolis, Indiana 46207 
AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, INC. LO 


be dere 


ess, too 


ry 


Gas makes the 


May is Gas Air-Conditioning Month... best time to buy a cool summer! 





Schollin) whose weekend passion turns 
out to be more than sin-deep. 

THE GROUP. As in Mary McCarthy's 
gossipy bestseller about Vassar’s class of 
33, eight little grads make an entertain- 
ing mess of their lives while secking sexual 
fulfillment and social betterment in the 
turbulent years before World War IL. 

THE SHOP ON MAIN STREET. Terrorized 


| by the Nazis, a bumbling Aryan carpenter 


(Vosef Kroner) turns his back on an old 
Jewish shopkeeper (Ida Kaminska) whose 
fate is the crux of this Oscar-winning 
tragicomedy from Czechoslovakia. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 

GAUGUIN IN THE SOUTH SEAS, by Bengt 
Danielsson. In a levelheaded account of 
Gauguin’s exile years in Tahiti and the 
neighboring Marquesas. Anthropologist 
Danielsson perceives the man without de- 
basing the artist. 

THE DOCTOR IS SICK, by Anthony Bur- 
gess. A rogue philosopher whose comic 
novels also bite, Burgess conducts a tour 
along the perimeters of reality. 

PAPA HEMINGWAY, by A. EF. Hotchner. 
Writing with candor and affection, an old 
friend gives a lively account of the most 
famous literary man of his generation. 

THE LAST BATTLE, by Cornelius Ryan. 
With meticulous detail. Author Ryan pre- 
sents the always exciling, often terrifying 
chronicle of the fall of Berlin and the 
final agonies of Hitler's Third Reich. 

A GENEROUS MAN, by Reynolds Price. 
A rambling man hunt through the North 
Carolina pinewoods provides the setting 
for this subtle, solid novel of a boy's 
growth into manhood, 

A PASSIONATE PRODIGALITY, by Guy 
Chapman. This reissue of an authentic 
classic of World War IT is more than an 
unforgettable memoir of life and death in 
the trenches: it stands as an elegy for an 
entire generation. 

THE FATAL IMPACT, by Alan Moorchead. 
Historian Moorehead skillfully constructs 
a new version of the fall of man as he 
shows how the European Enlightenment 
brought disastrous changes in the primi- 
tive societies of the Pacific. 

ACCIDENT, by Nicholas Mosley. This 
cryptic little tale about the vicariously 
amorous adventures of an Oxford don 
raises the art of intellectual tease to the 
level of mild torture 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
1. Valley of the Dolls, Susann 
(1 last week) 

2. The Adventurers, Robbins (2) 

3. The Double Image, MacInnes (4) 
4. The Embezzler, Auchincloss (5) 
5. The Source, Michener (3) 

6. Tell No Man, St. Johns (8) 

7. Those Who Love, Stone (7) 

8. The Comedions, Greene (6) 

9. Columbella, Whitney 

10. Menfreyc in the Morning, Holt 

NONFICTION 

1. In Cold Blood, Capote (2) 

2. The Last Battle, Ryan (1) 

3. The Last 100 Days, Toland (3) 

4. The Proud Tower, Tuchman (4) 
5. Games People Play, Berne (6) 

6. Papa Hemingway, Hotchner (5) 
7. A Gift of Prophecy, Montgomery (8) 
8. A Thousand Days, Schlesinger (7) 
9. Unsafe at Any Speed, Nader 

10. How to Avoid Probate, Dacey 
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Old Thompson is wed-in-the-wood. It's the only 
whiskey we know of that goes back into barrels after 
blending, to smooth out the taste. It takes extra time, 
but it's worth it. Added smoothness is what makes 
Old Thompson the Quiet Blend. And we've added 
smoothness without adding to its soft-spoken price 


Old Thompson 
is the i 


Quiet Blend | 
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Power train warranted for 2 years or 24,000 miles 
7-seat SAAB with Front Wheel Drive 


holds roads, and loads, and lots of fun 





There's nothing like SAAB Front Wheel There's nothing like it in its price class: 
- the one and only U.S. Front Wheel Drive car 
costs more than twice as much for the same 
kind of driving fun. 


Drive to hold the road even when it throws 
you a curve, or when it turns slippery, slick 
or muddy. 

There's nothing like a SAAB — the station 


Drive gives you that sixth-sense road-sense for “490N with Front Wheel Drive! 


You're in control as SAAB Front Wheel 
carefree driving in any weather, on all roads. For the tui! story, in- 


rt 4 cluding overseas deliv- 

The SAAB Wagon more than measures up ery details, write to 

Rear seats told down, tailgate aR He , Dept. TEC-5, SAAB USA, 

| swings up, and you get a cargo | roominess and usefulness: it seats seven or Inc., 100 Waterfront St., 
holds driver plus 1200 Ibs. of bulk cargo. New Haven, Connecticut 


hold 5'4” long 


2} 
4 





Win a SAAB and a trip to Sweden via SAS. Get entries at your SAAB dealer in states where permitted 


LT 








Business in Tokyo? 


Save up to 8 hours getting there 
on Northwest Orient. 





————— t Get off to a head start. Gain valuable time You Jor 
i in the Orient by flying Northwest. sre it 
Northwest's routes to the Orient There's no faster way to Tokyo orf 
| —shortest, fastest there are! ‘ ate tn . tt 
| vy y < J . inw r t ‘ Y i y 
9g a UF 
' ho W j hts t 
Toky p rect t 
mir York 1s : 
20 Far at 
i NORTHWEST ORIENT 
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FACT: Sylvania VHO fluorescents are now rated at 
9,000 hours. They have a much longer life than any othe 
brand, 20° longer than the other major brand 

FACT: Sylvania VHO fluorescents give much more 
light. At 7,500 hours they're giving 19.4°0 more light than 
the other major brand. 

FACT: Sylvania VHO fluorescents fit any standard 
high-intensity fluorescent lighting fixture. No new in- 
stallations needed. 

FACT: Sylvania VHO fluorescents cost less than the 
eccentric-shaped lamp. 

FACT: Sylvania VHO fluorescents are easy to clean 
and give better light maintenance because they're 
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How can you 
ignore the facts 




















straight, not dimpled. 

FACT: Sylvania VHO fluorescents are lighter in weight, 
smaller in size. Cost less to handle and store. 

Lighting Division, Dept. 58, Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts Inc., 60 Boston Street, Salem, Massachusetts 01971. 


With 6000 different kinds of lamps Sylvania 
lights the way. 
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Ticking Off Teacher 


Sir: “To Profess with a Passion” [May 
6] dissects the heart of the matter. I was 
beginning to think that no one but stu- 
dents realized the disappointment, bore- 
dom and frustration caused by the disin- 
terested and incompetent teachers we are 
faced with daily. These teachers rarely see 
our tests, do not prepare a lecture in 
advance, refuse to be bothered answering 
a student's question (and too often cannot 
answer it anyway), and have no interest 
in whether or not the students are actually 
learning. As a_ result, the saving and 
sacrificing to finance a college education 
often seems worthless. 

JoseruH J. Curci 
St. Joseph's College 
Philadelphia 


Sir: Thank you very much for including 
me in your group of teachers. But might 
1 make two further points? 1) I don't 
believe that there is any conflict between 
research and teaching. Indeed, there is 
none of the latter worth anything unless 
the former continues to flourish, 2) 1 
can't really believe that T ever said that 
about buildings saying “hello.” Despite 
my admiration for them, no building has 
ever actually spoken to me. I should be 
seriously unnerved if one did. 
VINCENT SCULLY 

Professor of the History of Art 
Yale University 
New Haven, Conn, 


Sir: In the condensation of my views on 
teaching, | was quoted as not believing in 
“a libidinous relationship [between teach- 
er and student] such as they have at Sarah 
Lawrence.” I was discussing not sex mores, 
but teaching ethos. I expressed my belief 
that it is better for teaching to be problem- 
centered than, as at Sarah Lawrence, per- 
son-centered, and that the basic tie be- 
tween teacher and student should there- 
fore be intellectual, not libidinal. The dis- 
cussion focused on how to encourage the 
love of learning. not on the learning of 
love. Sarah Lawrence, please excuse! 

Cart E. ScHORSKE 

Professor of History 
University of California 
Berkeley 


Amendments to the Law 


Sir: I am certain that others occupied 
with defending the indigent join me in 
commending Time for its fine coverage 
of the confessions problem [April 29]. 
Most criminal convictions in this country 
are based on confessions obtained from 
persons with limited education. No edu- 
cated person would sign a contract dis- 
posing of his property without consulting 
a lawyer: yet hundreds of suspects daily 
sign away their lives or liberty in confes- 
sions, unaware of their right to do other- 
wise. The educated and wealthy are thus 
granted an advantage over the ignorant 
and poor that makes a mockery of the 
American ideal of equality before the law. 

Bennett G. HORNSTEIN 

Assistant Public Defender 
Omaha 


Sir: Your cover piece on confessions was 
an able and informative account of a 
tormentingly difficult problem. You seem, 
however, to make one doubtful assump- 
tion: that it is up to the Supreme Court 
alone to solve the problem. The justices 
have the responsibility to determine what 
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the Constitution means by the due process 
of law it guarantees to criminal suspects. 
But some would think it an unhappy role 
for the court to read out of that vague 
constitutional phrase a detailed code of 
criminal procedure regulating every police 
practice. That is what the court has ap- 
parently been asked to do in the pending 
cases that you so compellingly described. 

It seems particularly doubtful that the 
responsibility for devising fair and effec- 
tive criminal processes should rest en- 
tirely on the court at a time when, as now, 
sO many other expert bodies are grappling 
with the confession dilemma, The Ameri- 
can Law Institute, the President's Crime 
Commission and other groups are trying 
to provide the information needed for 
intelligent decision. There surely is a 
strong argument against the freezing of 
any particular formula into the Constitu- 
tion before this process of research and 
debate has time to work. 

ANTHONY Lewis 
Chief London Correspondent 

The New York Times 
London 


Sir; Few would question that TIMe’s 
story was as factual, unbiased, fair, ob- 
jective. truthful, unopinionated and im- 
partial as any brief uttered by the mouth- 
pieces and stooges for underworld char- 
acters. Even so, I'll bet some of the 
writer's best friends are policemen. 

Epwarpb J, ALLEN 

Chief of Police 

Santa Ana, Calif. 


Guidelines 


Sir: Thumbs up to Time in its wrestling 
match with the soon-to-be-unlimited num- 
ber of travel guide authors [April 29}: 
two points for taking down those foolish 
ones plotting Europe on a shoestring; two 
points for reversing those who claim Lon- 
don is dead; and the ultimate five points 
for pinning my father and his colleagues 
on the count that there is no guidebook 
for second-time travelers. But let it be 
noted that a guide writer thrives on those 
experienced travelers who do not need 
his product—for I know of at least one 
such author who diligently checks out 
every one of the scores of tips that come 
to his desk daily. 
Dooce T. FIetbING 

Hamilton College 

Clinton, N.Y. 


Sir: Where is your spirit of adventure? 
The Mark Twain of today doesn’t just 
follow that crowd to Maxim's or the Lon- 


don Hilton; he makes like Europeans 
themselves, packs his camping gear in the 
car, and voila! the whole family are en- 
joying themselves just as they did back in 
Yosemite National Park, only now it’s 
less crowded. There are thousands of ex- 
cellent camp sites from the fiords of Nor- 
way to the oases of Morocco, from Ireland 
to Turkey. in the biggest cities and the 
smallest villages: and there are many 
camping guides in English. Between camp 
sites there is a wealth of scenery and 
color. And who's to stop a couple from 
putting on their fancy clothes in camp and 
shooting off to the local night life? 
Perer Tancuay, M.D. 

Derby, England 


Outside Looking In 


Sir: Anyone like me (a 20-year-old stu- 
dent) who does not go to Leslie Caron’s 
house parties could discern at once that 
your London cover story [April 15] was 
not about us. And if it was not about us 
—the city’s total population less 200 or so 
20th Century-Fox playmates—it was not 
about London. Cathy McGowan is not 
“London's favorite dolly.” but London's 
most unloved moron, David Warner's 
Hamlet is popular not because some jet- 
set clique has deemed it “In,” but because 
Peter Hall has concentrated on the aspects 
of the play most meaningful for the 20th 
century (as distinct from 20th Century- 
Fox). Those who converse in the “flip 
jargon” have IQs of 80 or under; it is not 
the “basic” English for teen-agers. For the 
year’s most ridiculous load of generaliza- 
tions, you deserve to swing indeed. All of 
you. And not in London either. 
G. D. EpGInton 

London 


Sir: Why go abroad for the city of the 
decade? Our own Gary. Ind. [April 29]. 
seems to offer all that London does, and 
it's more accessible to Americans. 

ANN AND ToM Ryan 
South Bend, Ind. 


Rocking to Sleep 


Sir: It is sad that Time has joined the 
ranks of the hoodlums who throw stones 
at pacifists, For all your sarcastic and 
biased reportage of Senator Fulbright’s 
remarks about U.S. power and its use 
{April 29]. you cannot obliterate his can- 
did attempt to counsel Americans on the 
peaceful possibilities that lie open to us. 
ARLENE Sarbo 

Springfield, Mass. 


Sir: The “arrogance” that Fulbright: at- 
tributes to U.S. foreign policy better de- 
scribes the dishonest. anti-intellectual and 
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Clean dishes: the only 
thing you really need from 
a dishwasher detergent. 


Calgonite gives 
| ‘te 2 you the most 
(es at € ~ cleaning action 
| ___n SPOTLESS ever concentrated 
in a dishwasher 
detergent. 





Clean dishes / Calgonite. You need both. 


embittered attitude of the Senator and his 
liberal coterie. After slumbering in a deep 
sleep through 20 years of world history, 
they suddenly awake to find that facts do 
not adhere to their theories, 

Lewis A. FRANK 
Washington, D.C. 


Perchance to Dream 


Sir: Its a shame that a man of Dr. 
Leary’s intelligence and vast experience 
has to suffer at the hands of a very 
narrow-minded society. Thanks for giving 
him [April 29] a pretty fair shake. 

Par JESSEN 
Brockport, N.Y. 


Sir: Leary is wrong: they didn't use to 
call people like him alchemists or medi- 
cine men, They used to call them nuts 
They still do. He is a disgrace to the 
professions of teaching and psychology. 
Stop publicizing his antics, and let him 
attain the oblivion he so richly deserves 
Raupu W. Wacker Il 
Professor of Psychology 
Jacksonville State College 
Jacksonville, Ala 


This ls Our FBI? 


Sir: Our country guarantees us privacy 
within a legal framework. The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation [May 6] is one 
of the agencies that maintains this pro- 
tection. It is not only ironic but almost 
criminal that this agency should maintain 
a policy that is itself an invasion of priva- 
cy. The social habits and private lives of 
FBI men should be of interest to the 
bureau only in matters of security 
H. J. KeLMaAn, H. S. MisHKet 

Tampa, Fla. 


Sir: You mean the security of the na- 
tion is entrusted to people who are not 
considered capable of handling their per- 
sonal affairs at their own discretion? 

J. LONDE 
Santa Monica, Calif 


Sirs What next? A mandatory celibacy 
oath for all Government employees? 

ANTHONY P. Hertz 
New York City 


Backfire 


Sir: Now that everyone knows all there 
is to know about the profit in the auto- 
mobile business [April 29], are we going 
to be treated to revelations on other busi- 
nesses? May I suggest that you tell us 
how to bargain with the druggist the next 
time we need a prescription? When is 
the best time to approach an attorney 
for his lowest fee? When does one get 
the best bargain from his family doctor 
on the next baby or an emergency opera- 
tion? Better yet, perhaps a breakdown on 
the publishing business is in order. 

JouN W. WAGNER 
Wagner Auto Co 
Grangeville, Idaho 


Another Early Bird 


Sir: Reading about the retirement of 
Airline Pioneer Patterson [May 6], 1 was 
amazed that you believe only two pio- 
neers remain active. Without downgrading 
Trippe and Smith, how about Collett Ev- 
erman Woolman, who at 76 is still sole 
boss of Delta Airlines, seventh-largest air- 
line in the world? Woolman pioneered 
crop dusting in 1925 and inaugurated the 
first mail-passenger airline on the West 
Coast of South America in 1928 (this line 
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Put a mathematical wizard to work. 
. Total salary: $625. 


Owning a Divisumma 24 is like having 24 provides error-free answers with- on tape, with symbols identifying each 
[ a skilled assistant at your fingertips. out re-entry of intermediate figures. operation. Call us today for a demon- 
| An extremely flexible high-speed cal- Intermediate products and quotients stration. Wherever you are, you'll find 
culator, it cuts time and figure-work are automatically retained in its mem- Olivetti Underwood sales and service. 
| costs. Easy to operate, too.Divisumma_ ory. Results are permanently recorded We're listed in your Yellow Pages, 


Olivetti underwood 





/f you like 
to stay in 
look-alike 
places, 
night after 
night after 
night... 


you dont 
need this... 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham Guest House Motor fen 
Gadsden Reich Motor Hotel 


Huntsville.” Carriage nn Motor Hotel 
Mobile... Town se Motor Hotel 
Montgomery .... Continental Motel 
Tuscaloosa. Town House Motor Hotel 
ARIZONA 

Mesa ......Veida Rose Motor Hotel 
Nogales... .. . £1 Dorado Motor Hotel 


Phoenix Samoan Village Motor Motel 
Tempe : Park Riviera 
Tucson .. Tucson Hiway House 


ARKANSAS 
Fayetteville, Downtown Motor Lodge 


Hot Springs... .Avanelie Motor Lodge 
Hot Springs Vela Rose Tower Motel 





Little Rock. Coachman's ten 
Little Rock Magnolia inn 
Pine Bluff Pine Bluff Mote! 
CALIFORNIA 
Arcadia Westerner Hotel 
Beverly Hills Beverly Crest Hote! 
Eur . Eureka ian 
Fresno .... Tradewinds Motor Hotel 
Hollywood «veo, Mallmark House 
Los Angeles... Gata Motor Hotel 
Manhattan Beach Pen & Quill 
Motor Hotel 
Monterey Casa Munras 
Mount Srasta Shasta Royal Inn 
Palm Springs Howard Manor 
San Francisco Dei Weod's 
Townetouse 
San Francisco. .Mandiery Motor Inn 
Santa Barbara Santa Barbara ine 
Stockton . Ambassador Motor Hote! 
Upland Uptanger Motor Hote! 
COLORADO 
Boulder ... Harvest House 
Colorado Springs Patmer House 
Cortez .. Cortez Trail Motet 
Denver Writers’ Manor 
Estes Park Morsesnoe Lodge 
Montrose Lary IG Motel 
CONNECTICUT 
Avon Avon Olé Farms ina 
Farmington Farmington Motor Inn 
Hartford ....... Tobacco Walle; 
New Haven. West Haven Motor Hote! 
Stamford _ Roger Smith Motor Locge 








Wallingtord Yale Motor Inn 

Waterdery..... .Schrafft's Motor Inn 
DELAWARE 

New Castle. .... Gateway Motor Inn 

FLORIDA 

Cocoa Beach... Carriage House 

Daytona Beach Summit Motor ina 

Ft Lauder Sea Ranch Motel 

Gainesvii Horne’s Motor Lodge 

Jacksonville . Roosevelt Motor Motel 

Jacksonville Thanderbird Motor 

Hotel 

P Vagabond Motel 

Horne’s Motor Lodge 

scskegs be cries Motor Inn 

cove ne damaica Inn 

of Paim Seach 





ty... .....-Moliday Lodge 

Town Howse Motor Hotel 
Pompano Beach Beachcomber Losge 
ss sting. ..Monson Motor Lodge 





St. Augusting....... Ponce de Leon 
Motor Lodge 
oe vera 7' Host Motor nest 
Sar ido Beach Jot) 
Tattanssee “rallies Motor tel 
q Hawaiian Village 


ampa . 
Winter Haven | Landmark Motor losge 


... Atlanta Americana 
jentinentat Aurport Hotel 
August 's Motor 4 
sen Island, stuchey’ : Carr ton 
Perry’..:...° Coloma Maver Matt 
oa vonies joni nor 
Tifton . Davis Brothers Motor Lodge 





ILLINOIS 
Des Plaines ......, +» O'Hare ina 
PRO eevee ess Voyager Inn 
INDIANA 
Fort Wayne. «Baer Field inn 
Indianapolis . Airport Motel 
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KANSAS 





Wichita. Town & Country Logge 
Wichita Town Howse Motor Hotel 
KENTUCKY 

Hopkins vill viry Tower Inn 
Louisvil J ianidliond Motor Hotel 








Alexandria... . 
Baton Rouge. Oak Manor Motor Hotel RF 
Wrightsville Beach. Bicckade Runner Laredo 


Fleur de Lis Motel 


Lafayette... Town House Motor Hotel 
Lake Charles . Chateau Charles 
Leesville, Continental Motor Lodge 
New Iberia +a +++ Beau Sejour 
New Orieans Carriage tan 
New Orieans Fontainedieau 
New Orteans Governor House 
New Orleans... Tamanaca Downtown 


Note! 
New Orleans Vieux Carre Motor Lodge 


Shreveport The Shreveporter 

MAINE 

$. Portiang The Royal Motor inn 

Watervile Fenway-Marne Motor Hotel 

MARYLAND 

Betnesca Governor's House 
Motor Hote! 

Ocean City Yankee Clipper Mote! 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Auburn Yankee Drummer tan 

Edgartown Harborside Inn 

Falmouth Cane Codder Motel 


Framingham, Framingham Motor inn 
Newton. Charter House Motor Hotel 
South Egremont Jug End in the 

Berkshires 


Taunton. Town & Country Motor inn 
Waketiele Lore Wakefield 
Motor Hote! 
MICHIGAN 
Dearborn Dearborn inn & 
Motor House 
Grane Rapids Mr, Presudent 
Mator Inn 
Kalamazoo Y.Master Motel 
Traverse City. Park Place Motor inn 
MINNESOTA 
Mirneacolis inn Towne Mote! 


inn MISSISSIPPI 





jm Broagwater Beach Hote! 
Buena Vista Motel 
Mattiesburg Southernaire Motel 
Jackson, . Jacksonian Highway Hote! 
Jackson ‘Sun-N-Sand tor Hotel 
Laoret Town House Motor Hotel 
Meridian ; Virginia Court 
Pascagoula ». La Font ina 
Pascagoula “Longleliow Howse 
Tupelo Rex Plaza Motor inn 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City. Executive oe Hotel 
St Louis Het Aur East 
St. Lou . Bel Air West 
St. tous Mayfieid-Lennox Airport Inn 
Springhela ........, Kentwood Arms 
Motor Hotel 
MONTANA 
West Yellowstone. .... Morris Motel 
NEBRASKA 
Grand jelend one Take Rancho Motel 
McCook vee Chief Motel 
Ogatiata ‘Efim Plaza Mote! 
Omaha .....New Tower Hotel Courts 
NEVADA 
Las Vegas. Thunderbird Hotel 


Stateline. . Sahara Tahoe Resort Motel 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concord. sane Coach Motor inn 
Hanover . Manover ine 
Nashua... Berkshire Country Inn 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 
NEW MEXICO 


bey = inn Motor Mote! 
Carisbea ne Inn La Caverna 


Empress Mote! 


Farmingtoe . Town Wo beer Motor Netel 





Fe’ 
Tucumcari. .Golden “W" Motor Hotel 





But if you like variety 
and atmosphere, 

get your free directory of 
America's finest motor 
hotels. Master Hosts are 
different...exciting. 

Each motor hotel which 
displays the familiar 
gold door knocker 
assures you the best 
accommodations, 

finest food, recreation 
facilities, and many 
more features to make 
your vacation thoroughly 
enjoyable. Reserve ahead 
free at any Master Hosts. 


Euless... Western Hills Inn 








Binghamton Coloniat Motor tan Fort Werth Cortinentat Inn 
Late Placia Mirror Lake Inn fort Worth Green Oaks Inn 
Liverpool Northway Inn Fort Worth. ..... Western Hills Hotel 
Rochester... Mighiancer Motor Hotel Harlingen . Seville Motor Hotel 

Houston Carrousel Motor Hotel 
NORTH CAROLINA Houston -Caronada Motor Hotel 
Asheville......Horne’s Motor Lodge Houston... .Tigelands Motor inn 
Chariotte Red Carpet Motor Inn Houston... . Town House Motor Hotel 
Nags Head ..The Carolinian Houston Vagabond Motor Hote! 


Velvet Cloak Motor tan Kerrville The inn of the Hills 
La Posada Motor Hote! 


Petty’s Motor Hotel 





Lufkin 





OHIO McAllen Fairway Motor Hote! 
Cincinnati ... -Barkiey House Midiang oY Sends Hotel 
Airport Hotel Padre island (South Sea Island 
Cleveland Hospitality Motor inn Resort Hotel 
Columbus espe Motor Inn Port Arthur. . Driftwood Motor Hotel 
Dayton esees Motor Inn Salado . Stagecoach Inn Motel 
Napoleon Wellington Hotel San Angelo. ....E! Patio Motor Hotel 
Zaneswile Town House Motel - Angelo. . . Tejas Motor Hotel 
OKLAHOMA Antonio £) Trapicano Motor Hotel 
Clinton... Trade Winds Motor Hotel $30 tens be ater de 
Obishoms City... Howard Johnson's ‘ page Bef 
‘Motor Lodge Victoria .... 6.4 Totan’s Mote! 
TWH sce eec se eeee Camelot tan WOE 3. Trade Wiads Motel 
Waxahachie Brookside Inn 
OREGON Wichita Falls Trade Winds 
Cottage Grove Village Green 
Motor Hote: UTAH 
tugere Country Squire Motel Salt Lake City.......,.. Deseret Inn 
Gteneden Beach Salishan Lodge 
Portland . Cosmopolitan Motor Hote! VERMONT 
Bennington. .... Paradise Motor Inn 
Merabre oye teria ter ina Sie Pou ieee ae ee 
L towe . . lt 
Somerset. Root Garden Motor Hotel ey ee 
RHODE ISLAND VIRGINIA 
Provence Berra Motor inn Abingdon ... Martha Washington Inn 





Prowdence Esquire Mote! Alexancria harter House 
Cape Charies American House 
SOUTH CAROLINA m motor tre 
Columbia. ...Town Howse Motor inn Charlottesville Town & Country 
Ortton South of the & Motor Lodge 
Florence Horne’s Motor Lodge Petersburg American House 
Santee . Clover Inn aames6 " ee 
loanohe..Cotony House ee 
SOUTH DAKOTA Roanoke... .Hitching Post Motel 
Rapes City Jensen's Motor Lodge Virginia Beach. Gay Vacationer Motel 
TENNESSEE ‘Williameburg The Motor House 
Chattanooga. Read House Motor inn 
Gatlinbur Mountain View Hotel WASHINGTON 
Jomnson € fans of America Olympia Tyee Motor inn 


ty 
Knoxville Terrace View Motor Lodge Renton The Renton inn 











Memphis. ..Chisca Plaza Motor Hotei Seattle ... ESgewater Inn 
Nastyille Bel-Aire Motel Spohane Desert Sabara Motor Lodge 
Texas Wenatchee Avenve Motel 
salons : ent Nee WISCONSIN 
‘tte orenade Ina 4 
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| became Panagra). President of Delta since 
its founding in 1929, Woolman takes sec- 
ond place to no one for continued, con- 
sistent airline management, and he is not 
about to retire. 

Wayne W. Parris, President 
American Aviation Publications 
Washington, D.C, 


Question of Ethics 


Sir: The heart surgery performed by 
Dr. DeBakey ef al. [April 29] was inter- 
esting and exciting. However, I believe 
that the play-by-play news releases went 
beyond the limits of medical ethics by 
violating the physician's obligation to keep 
his patient’s problems and therapy to him- 
self. Such experimental medical proce- 
dures, though a necessary part of medical 
advancement, should not be displayed to 
the public like a baseball game: the dig- 
nity of the patient and his family is too 
important to permit that, 
MICHAEL TREISTER 

Washington University School of Medicine 
St. Louis 


Frost In Monaco 


Sir: I have been deeply hurt by your 
inaccuracies regarding the meeting in Se- 
ville between Mrs. Kennedy and myself 
at the Red Cross Ball [April 29]. What 
you call my frostiness and pique was 
directed at some of the hundreds of pho- 
tographers who spoiled the evening for 
many of us, and certainly not at Mrs, 
Kennedy, for whom I have admiration 
and respect. And let me add in refute to 
your snide and unnecessary remarks that 
I am delighted to be “upstaged” by Mrs. 
Kennedy at any time. 
Grace Ketty GRIMALDI 








Monaco 


Helping Hands 


Sir: The Count von Luckner Milestone 
[April 22] failed to mention one of the 
accomplishments for which he was best 
known, his astounding physical strength. 
In the 1930s, as his unofficial host in Pan- 
ama, I took him to dinner on the carrier 
Saratoga. He was asked if he could tear 
any book in half, and he said yes. The 
officers produced first a Sears, Roebuck 
catalogue, which he caught in mid-air; it 
barely touched his hands and went sailing 
back, torn crosswise from the back into 
two pieces. They handed him a 1,700-page 
dictionary, and he grasped it by the back 
and slowly tore it into two pieces, the tear 
going through every page and covers, 
without once taking his hands off. As an 
encore, he took a U.S, half dollar and be- 
tween thumb and fingers, bent it double. 
WENDELL S. Dove, M.D. 


Socorro, N. Mex. 
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How good 
is Ballantine's Scotch? 


Ask any bartender. 
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it’s a dream boat! 


Mustang scoots through traffic . . . zips into tight 
parking spaces... hoards gas... and sports a low 
price tag. It's a fun-to-drive car—ideal for commut- 
ing... delivering the kids to school... carting home 
the week's groceries. That's Mustang the great day- 
time workhorse. 


After dark, Mustang shines even brighter. Cruise up 
to a posh night spot. Mustang makes the scene with 
sleek styling ... bucket seats ... thick carpeting... 
leather-smooth vinyl upholstery ... and more—all 
standard. And Mustang is designed to be designed 


by you—you can choose from more than 70 options! 


America’s runaway success car. Mustang has gal- 
loped past the million mark faster than any other 
new car in history. Join the tide of history. Join 
America’s most satisfied car owners. Join your Ford 
Dealer soon... and test drive a '66 Mustang. 


YOU'RE AHEAD IN AFORD ALL THE WAY! 


“t MUSTANG 
<> 
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S he started to paint this week's 
cover portrait of Sargent Shriver, 
chief of the anti-poverty campaign, 
Artist Ben Shahn recollected his own 
fairly close acquaintance with the 
condition of the poor. “I grew up 
with it,” he says, “and then had an- 
other dose during the Depression.” 

Lithuania-born, Brooklyn-bred, 
the young immigrant was raised in 
a Williamsburg slum. Later Shahn 
attended art schools in the U.S. and 
Europe, and over the years evolved 
his own distinctive style, winning 
fame as a painter of biting social 
comment, somewhere between cari- 
cature and fantasy. His work has 
taken many forms. During World 
War Il, he drew posters for the 
U.S. Office of War Information. He 
has also done murals and stage sets. 
In 1956-57, exercising a kind of 
poetic license, he lectured on art as 
Charles Eliot Norton professor of 
poetry at Harvard. Many of Ben 
Shahn's pictures hang in major mu- 
seums in the U.S. and abroad. 

His portrait of Shriver, his seventh 
TIME cover, is a good example of the 
qualities for which Shahn is noted: a 
sureness of line and tone, meticulous 
attention to detail, but not exactly 
a passion for photographic likeness. 
Shahn catches Shriver in a mood at 
once pensive and bemused, an intent 
man beset with a maze of problems. 
“His intention is good,” Shahn says 
of him, “but he can't do it alone.” 


OW that this school year is wan- 
ing, Time’s Education Depart- 
ment® is preparing teaching aids for 
the next. They will go in the fall to 
5,000 high school and college teach- 
ers in the U.S. and Canada enrolled 
in the Time Education Program. 


* Aservice department distinct from Time's 
Education section. 
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SHAHN SELF-PORTRAIT 


The program offers not only Time 
at special school-subscription rates, 
as a “textbook” on contemporary 
affairs, but also free monthly class- 
room materials in the form of 
guides, vocabulary tests, wall maps, 
charts, graphs and the annual Cur- 
rent Affairs Test. Projected for 
1966-67 are introductions to the Su- 
preme Court, religions of the world, 
Red China, international alliances, 
Canada, and space. There will also 
be two news brush-up quizzes. We 
hope that these teaching aids, like 
TIME itself, help the student develop 
a Sharper perception of his world. 

For more details about the pro- 
gram, you may write to Time Edu- 
cation Department, Radio City P.O. 
Box 666, New York, N.Y. 


TIME TEACHING AIDS 
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We’re looking for: 
an understanding man. 


He's rare. Hard to find. But when you can come 
up with a man like Dick Thomas of Baltimore, or 
Norman Ackerman of Des Moines, or a woman 
like Hazel Shafer, who represents Equitable in 
Roanoke, it’s more than worth the effort. 

Of all the qualities we look for in Equitable 
representatives, none is more important than a 
deep understanding of people. Of their needs, 
their hopes, their plans for the future. 

These three have it. And so do the more than 
7,000 talented men and women who represent 
Equitable in every state in the Union. 

As Equitable moves ahead, as more people dis- 
cover the benefits built into Living Insurance, our 
need for the most capable representatives grows. 

Those who can qualify will join a company that 
has pioneered many firsts in its 107-year history, 
a company that is still a pioneer—and as modern 
as the twentieth century. 

The people we select will benefit from 
Equitable’s unsurpassed training facilities, its 
outstanding portfolio of policies, and its reputa- | 
tion as a company that goes out of its way to 
provide service. 

Are we the company for you? If you like people 
and understand them, and if you measure success 
not only in what you do for yourself, but also in 
what you do for others, you and Equitable have a 
lot in common. Drop a line to Coy Eklund, Senior 
Vice President at our Home Office. 
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THE SOUTH 


A Corner Turned 

In long, patient hours at the polls, 
Alabama’s Negroes grasped for them- 
selves last week the full citizenship to 
which federal civil rights legislation had 
served only as a passport. Their courage 
and persistence proved an optimistic 
augury, not only for the Old Confed- 
eracy’s five million Negroes of voting 
age but also for the nation as a whole. 
For the promise held out by Alabama's 
primary is that the politics of the 
South will become more mature and 
more meaningful as more and more Ne- 
groes freely participate in elections, the 
free society's fundamental process and 
privilege. 

In its first ballot-box test, 
Rights Act of 


the Voting 
1965 worked as effective- 
ly as its most idealistic framers could 
have dreamed. More than 80% of Ala- 
bama’s 235,000-plus registered Negroes 
turned out for the Democratic primary. 
Half of them had never been registered 
until the past year. Despite advance talk 
of Negro “apathy,” after nearly a cen- 
tury of disfranchisement the act of vot- 
ing was, for most, a compelling duty 
and an unforgettable experience. Said 
Willie Bolden, 81, the grandson of a 
slave, who had never cast a ballot until 


last week: “It made me think I 
sort of Somebody.” 


Unexpected Sympathy. Thousands of 


was 


new Somebodies had to overcome the 
barrier of illiteracy. Many learned to 
identify the names of the candidates 


they favored by staring for hours at 
crayon-lettered flash cards prepared by 
civil rights workers. Despite an election 
regulation that allowed just five min- 
utes in the voting booth, some Negro 
novices puzzled and pondered over the 
mysteries of the ballot for as long as hal! 
an hour. Encouragingly—if unexpect- 
edly—sympathetic white officials usual- 
ly gave them all the time they needed, 
even helped confused illiterates by read- 
ing aloud the candidates’ names and 
marking ballots when voters recognized 
those they supported. 

Though Attorney General Nicholas 
Katzenbach had sent in 350 federal ob- 
servers to guard against last-ditch at- 
tempts by white men to keep Negroes 


from voting, no serious incidents had 
been reported at week's end. “People 
voted freely and comfortably.” said 
Katzenbach. “This reflects great credit 


on all the people involved.” 

The election results shed considerably 
less credit on the white voters of 
overwhelmingly 
segregationist 


Ala- 
who endorsed 


Wallace 


bama, 


Lurleen as her 


husband's puppet candidate in a cynical 
attempt to evade the state’s constitultion- 
al provision that prohibits a Governor 
from succeeding himself (see following 
story). Civil Rights Leader Martin Luther 
King denounced Lurleen’s victory as 
“a protest vote against the tide of in- 
evitable progress.” 

Counter-Bloc. That was true enough. 
Yet King had himself helped solidify 
the white vote by stumping the state to 
rally Negro support for State Attorney 
General Richmond Flowers, a fairly re- 
cent convert to racial moderation, who 
had gone all out for the Negro vote 
As expected, the great majority of Ne- 
groes cast their ballots for Flowers. But 
the specter of a black-bloc vote effec- 
tively polarized the whites, whose un- 
expectedly unified vote sent Lurleen 
Wallace soaring ahead of Flowers and 
all eight other opponents. Without the 
open threat of a monolithic black ballot, 
white Alabamians’ votes in the primary 
might well have been sufficiently frag- 
mented among other candidates to force 
a runoff election. 

In local elections, Alabama's Negroes 
voted with greater success. Fifty-two 
Negroes had filed for county or legisla- 


tive offices: none won outright, but 24 
at least managed to make the runoff 
elections on May 31. All face gruel- 





NEGROES IN ALABAMA'S BLACK BELT FLOCK TO VOTE 
“It made me think I was sort of Somebody.” 


ing man-to-man battles against white 
opponents. Even more significant in a 
sense were two Negro defeats. In the 
Black Belt’s Wilcox and Greene Coun- 
ties, where Negro voters outnumber 
whites, incumbent sheriffs—both white, 
both considered fair-minded law of- 
ficers—faced Negro candidates for the 
first time. Far from affirming the buga- 
boo of Southern whites that “black 
votes mean black government,” Ne- 
groes in both counties helped re-elect 
the white men to office. 

New Tone. If the Negro vote was 
not powerful enough to thwart the Wal- 
laces’ gambit, it managed nonetheless to 
shake such local despotisms as the Dal- 
las County sheriffdom of Jim Clark, the 
nationally televised heavy of the Selma 
march last year, and to settle old scores 
against the likes of Al Lingo, the one- 








LURLEEN WALLACE 
Never too old for a governess. 


time state police chief who was humili- 
atingly beaten in his primary bid to 
become the sheriff of Jefferson County 
(Birmingham). 

Alabama's white politicians do not 
underestimate the Negro’s new force in 
politics. For the first time in memory, 
no Alabamian candidate cut loose in 
1966 with the sterile race baiting that 
has studded political rhetoric in the 
South since Reconstruction. The new 
tone was heralded by Wallace's painful 
struggle to enunciate the word Negro, 
as prescribed by Webster's: not once in 
the campaign did he refer publicly to 
the “nigra.” 

The most heartening and significant 
portent of Alabama's 1966 primary is 
that Negroes voted—massively, enthu- 
siastically and sensibly. They demon- 
strated a remarkable ability to vote with 
racial sympathy in instances where this 
was the issue and ignore color where it 


was not important. Said the N.A.A.C.P.’s 


24 


Washington Director Clarence Mitchell: 
“They turned the corner in the political 
life of Alabama. Because Alabama has 
been one of the worst states for Ne- 
groes, this means that we have turned 
the corner for the whole South.” 


ALABAMA 
Let George Do It 


“Bedfellows,” went the gag. “make 
strange politics.” And so they did, with 
success so smashing that it surprised 
even Alabama’s Governor George Wal- 
lace and his wife Lurleen, 

The distaff device first occurred to 
Wallace (Time, March 4) after he had 
failed in a strong-arm attempt to amend 
Alabama's constitutional provision bar- 
ring him from a second consecutive 
four-year term. Instead, he decided to 
resort to the “technicality” of running 
his wife for Governor in the Demo- 
cratic primary. A pleasant, ingenuous 
mother of four, she had married George 
in 1943 when she was a_ 16-year-old 
dime-store clerk and he was a 23-year- 
old law-school graduate driving a dump 
truck. Until Wallace made her a can- 
didate, Lurleen had been a bashful State- 
house homebody—the role to which she 
would like to revert. 

Postoperative Campaign. Neverthe- 
less, as soon as she had recovered from 
an operation (appendectomy-hysterec- 
tomy) in January, George started drag- 
ging his better half from rally to rally. 
Day after day, week after week, she 
smiled shyly as George solemnly intro- 
duced her as “the next Governor of 
Alabama,” then gamely repeated her 
One memorized speech (average run- 
ning time: one minute). After that, 
George, who for campaign purposes 
was billed as Lurleen’s $l-a-year chief- 
adviser-to-be after November, pranced 
to the lectern and ranted on and on 
about his achievements as Governor 
since 1963. 

Anti-Wallace Alabamians started 
wearing buttons proclaiming 1M Too 
OLD FOR A GOVERNESS, but no one was 
really fooled. Nor did Wallace make 
any pretense that Lurleen would gov- 
ern if elected. “My record is running, 
not my wife,” he said ungallantly. voTE 
FOR LURLEEN AND LET GEORGE DO IT, 
urged the billboards. Bumper stickers on 
cars simply said VOTE WALLACE. 

"Grow with Flowers.’ George figured 
that Alabamians would probably split 
their votes among the nine other Demo- 
cratic contestants, giving Lurleen at best 
a plurality, thus forcing her into a 
runoff with the second-place candidate. 
He assumed that her opponent would 
be State Attorney General Richmond 
Flowers, 47, who alone among the can- 
didates had made a vigorous bid for the 
state’s swelling Negro vote. “I do not 
believe that the Negro is_ inferior,” 
Flowers told eager Negro audiences. 
“Iam a man of the law and, like it 
or not, I am going to follow the law. 
Every individual is entitled to, and shall 





gain, equal opportunities.” Refreshing 
as those words might have been to 
newly enfranchised Negroes, they were 
heresy to Alabama's old-line whites. 
And when Martin Luther King began 
promoting a GROW-WITH-FLOWERS bloc 
vote among Negroes, Lurleen began to 
look like Joan of Are to anxious white 
supremacists. 

She wound up with a startling 399,- 
024 votes, nearly twice as many as 
George had garnered solo in the 1962 
primary. She not only trounced Flowers 
(who got 142,665 votes), but also shel- 
lacked such Democratic stalwarts as 
former Congressman Carl Elliott (with 
64,262) and two ex-Governors, John 
Patterson (32,305) and Kissin’ Jim Fol- 
som (21,729). 

New Target. Lurleen’s triumph also 
deflated Alabama Republicans, who had 
hoped to capitalize on their state’s 1964 
splurge for Barry Goldwater and elect 
Alabama's first G.O.P, Governor since 
1872. The favorite had long been Rep- 
resentative James D, Martin, 47, a seg- 
regationist—though of a subtler stripe 
than Wallace—who came within a 
6,845-vote whisker of defeating long- 
time Democratic Senator Lister Hill in 
1962. However, alter George and Lur- 
leen proved that two can win more votes 
than one, Martin has understandably be- 
come less eager to run. 

As a result, Alabama Republicans last 
week were concentrating on a new tar- 
get for fall: the U.S. Senate seat held 
for the past 20 years by John Sparkman. 
Though Sparkman faced no real pri- 
mary Opposition last week, he produced 
a lackluster showing. A likely Republi- 
can opponent for Sparkman in Novem- 
ber is former Alabama State G.O.P. 
Chairman John Grenier, a Goldwater 
trusty who served as executive director 
of the Republican National Committee 
until December 1964, when he resigned 
under pressure from moderates who 
wanted to steer the G.O.P. back into 
mid-channel. 

Promise & Change. Whatever the old- 
line white politicians chose to do state- 
wide, local elections brought some able 
new Negro candidates to the forefront. 
Among the most promising: Fred Gray, 
35, a Black Belt Tuskegee attorney, who 
seemed assured of an undisputable vic- 
tory in his race to gain the state house- 
of-representatives nomination until a 
curious last-minute surge of votes for 
his white opponent forced him into a 
runoff; Lucius D. Amerson, 32, a can- 
didate for Macon County sheriff, who 
led his ticket but faces a tough runoff: 
the Rev. Henry McCaskill, 40, a civil 
rights-preaching Baptist minister, who 
finished first for Hale County sheriff but 
without a majority over the field of 
four; and Clarence Montgomery, 59, a 
Mobile barber and a N.A.A.C.P. official, 
who made the runoff for nomination to 
the state house of representatives. 

Clearly, as much as Alabamians might 
want to hold back history, even George 
for once could not do it. 
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POVERTY 


The War Within the War 
(See Cover) 
“This program,” said Minnesota’s 


Republican Congressman Albert Quie, 
“could become not just a national dis- 
grace, but a national catastrophe.” The 
House G.O.P. leadership has described 
it as “a churning Disneyland of ad- 
ministrative chaos.” “The war on pov- 
erty,” Richard Nixon said recently, “has 
been first in promises, first in politics, 
first in press releases—and last in 
performance.” 

The outcry over the Johnson Admin- 
istration’s much-ballyhooed poverty 
program is by no means limited to Re- 
publicans. In city after city, outraged 
Democratic mayors have protested that 
Washington is subsidizing wars of civic 
subversion by insisting that the poor be 
given a voice in dispensing the manna 
that has traditionally been a city hall 
prerogative. 

Among the most vociferous critics 
are the poor and the leaders of the 
poor. Civil Rights Leader Bayard Rus- 
tin has condemned the campaign as “a 
bag of tricks.’ Professional Organizer 
Saul Alinsky has blistered it as “a prize 
piece of political pornography.” There 
have been countless charges of nepo- 
tism, malfeasance and administrative 
fiddledeedee, of demeaning interagency 
squabbles in the capital and squalid 
scandals in the boondocks. 

This cataract of criticism is aimed at 
an idealistic program without prece- 
dent in hope or scope. In less than two 
years the assault on poverty has cost 
$2.3 billion, directly reached 3,000,- 
000 of the poor, and generated a spec- 
trum of social-welfare commitments 
unmatched by any previous Adminis- 
tration in U.S. history. It was first en- 
visioned by John F. Kennedy, who set 
the crusade in motion six months before 
his assassination, convinced by a spate 
of studies that the U.S., for all its easy 
affluence, still harbored stubborn depths 
of deprivation and despair. 

The condition that so aroused a Pres- 
ident’s concern has become the con- 
cern of an entire nation. Since his 
succession to the presidency, Lyndon 
Johnson has repeatedly limned the 
plight of those he has called, para- 
phrasing Disraeli, “that other nation 
within a nation—the poor—whose dis- 
tress has not captured the conscience of 
America.” Enthusiastically embracing 
the assault on poverty as “my kind of 
program,” Johnson in his first State of 
the Union message pledged allegiance 
to those who “live on the outskirts of 
hope—some because of their poverty, 
and some because of their color, and 
all too many because of both.” Vowed 
the President: “This Administration to- 
day, here and now, declares uncon- 
ditioned war on poverty in America.” 

Noisy, Visible, Dirty. The war is gran- 
diose in scope and often extravagant in 
its claims, and it has inevitably invited 
a massive crossfire of criticism. In the 
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face of its palpable failures to date and 
the formidable problems it faces in the 
future, detractors of the war on pover- 
ty have every reason to ask: Can it 
be won? 

To R. Sargent Shriver Jr., 50, who 
as Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity has been generalissimo of 
the war from its start, the answer is 
simple: It must be won. Shriver, the 
Kennedy brother-in-law who had pre- 
viously nursed the Peace Corps from 
dubious birth to wide acclaim, admits 
that the anti-poverty campaign has been 
and will continue to be “noisy, visible, 
dirty, uncomfortable and sometimes 
politically unpopular.” He argues, none- 
theless, that if it should fail, the loss 
would be crucially damaging to the U.S. 

Troughmanship. Starting at scratch, 
Shriver’s OEO has launched a dozen 
complex programs, recruited quite a 
few able people to run them, and in 
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most instances moved swiftly to excise 
abuses. By contrast with the Peace 
Corps, which got one twenty-fifth as 
much funds in its first two years and 
operated mostly in areas remote from 
domestic scrutiny, the war on poverty 
has probably suffered most from Presi- 
dent Johnson's hankering for Instant 
Utopia, “It's like we went down to 
Cape Kennedy,” says Shriver, “and 
launched a half-dozen rockets at once.” 

Enough have left the pad to con- 
vince members of the House Education 
and Labor Committee that the program 
should be granted $250 million more 
than the $1.75 billion that the Presi- 
dent requested for the anti-poverty 
budget in 1967. The committee chair- 
man, Harlem’s Adam Clayton Powell, 
is all for the increase—though not long 
ago he was a bitter critic of the pro- 
gram, complaining that big-city mayors 
were turning it into “giant fiestas of 
political patronage” and, mixing meta- 
phors, that they were feeding “political 
hacks at the trough.” 

Shriver’s OEO is a direct spiritual heir 
of the New Deal’s Works Progress Ad- 
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PROTEST TENT-CAMP ACROSS FROM WHITE HOUSE 
When half a dozen rockets are launched at once... 


ministration, which was organized in a 
period of national convulsion, when 15 
million Americans were out of work 
and distress was the norm. Shriver’s 
war, though conducted in an era of 
less obvious urgency, is actually more 
complex, more challenging and more 
ambitious, For, unlike Depression-era 
make-work programs, it aims not only 
to relieve the symptoms of poverty but 
also to cure its causes as well. “It 
will be impossible to end completely 
the culture of poverty until opportu- 
nity is equal for all,” says Shriver. 
“The programs of this agency are de- 
signed to alleviate permanently the con- 
ditions that have so long kept the poor 
‘in their place.’ ” 

Seldom articulate and usually all but 
invisible, America’s poor are the losers 
in what Connecticut's Democratic Sen- 
ator Abraham Ribicoff calls “the lot- 
teries of parenthood, skin pigmentation 
and birthplace.” In a society and an 
age that demand ever higher skills 
and more sophisticated minds, the poor, 
simply by standing still, are caught up 
in a kind of geometric regression. For 
the most part, they are those whom 
the welfare state never brushed, a re- 
sidual minority tucked away in rural 
backwaters and urban ghettos: the 
Cumberland’s dirt farmer, the Missis- 
sippi cotton chopper, the migrant farm 
worker in California's Imperial Valley, 
the illiterate Harlem dishwasher. They 
exist, as Michael Harrington wrote in 
The Other America, “beyond history, 
beyond progress, sunk in a paralyzing, 
maiming routine.” 

70¢ a Day. Their privations nowhere 
approach those of Asia’s (or even some 
of Europe’s) submerged millions—yet 
the wretchedness of America’s poor is 
accentuated by the opulence of the soci- 
ety that surrounds them. More than 
7,500,000 Americans live in rat-infested 
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tenements or tumbledown shacks that 
are officially—and euphemistically 
classified as “dilapidated”; 1,500 U.S. 
citizens still die yearly from diseases 
caused by malnutrition: 6,000,000 sub- 
sist on free Government surpluses, In 
today’s society, the nation’s 11 million 
functional illiterates are relegated for 
life to the precarious ranks of the poor. 

Paradoxically, it is the neediest who 
are helped least by the welfare state. 
Che majority of the poor reap no bene- 
fits from social security, unemployment 
insurance, or the right to unionize. 
Farm subsidies mostly enrich the pros- 
perous; the poorest farmers, with 40% 
of the working spreads in the U.S., ac- 
count for a scant 7% of farm income. 
Public housing has brought the poor 
more eviction notices than new apart- 
ments, and slum dwellers scornfully re- 
fer to urban renewal as “urban re- 
moval.” While Washington laviskes $18 
billion a year on a galaxy of welfare 
programs—to which state and local gov- 
ernments and private philanthropies add 
another $15  billion—only the crumbs 
reach the bottom of the heap. 

By official Government standards, a 
single city dweller is poor if he earns 
less than $1,540 a year—a level that 
exceeds West Germany’s average per 
cupita income of $1,3 and seems 
opulent beside Spain's $342. To deter- 
mine the precise borders of poverty, the 
U.S. reckons that a man could have 
three adequate meals a day for 70¢ if 
he bought nothing but Government sur- 
plus foods. The minimum also includes 
a sparse allowance for rent, clothing and 
other necessities; in the case of a single 
farmer, who can obtain cheap food, 
the minimum is $1,080. The poverty 
line is $3,130 for an urban family of 
four, $2,200 for a farm family. Only 
30% of America’s 32 million poor are 
nonwhite—but that 30%, mostly Ne- 








gro, represents half of the entire non- 
white population of 20.9 million. Some 
13.9 million children under 15 live in 
needy families. One-quarter of the aged, 
and half of all families headed by wom- 
en, are poor. 

Acronyms Aweigh. As far as Con- 
gress was concerned, the most compell- 
ing argument for the anti-poverty pro- 
gram was that it could ultimately trans- 
form chronic “tax eaters,” in Johnson's 
phrase, to new taxpayers. Even before it 
received congressional approval, Shriver 
had started gathering staffers and ideas. 
“How in the hell do you fight a war on 
poverty?” he asked everyone within ear- 
shot. “What do you do?” Laboring up to 
16 hours a day, the anti-poverty warri- 
ors were shunted all over the capital, 
found themselves at one point in the 
basement morgue of an ancient hospi- 
tal, at another in what had once been a 
hotel of shady reputation. Finally, they 
moved into a new eight-story office 
building off Connecticut Avenue that 
immediately dubbed “the Poor 
House.” 

The first problem was what to call 
the new agency. “War on Poverty” had 
to be dropped because it formed an ac- 
ronym offensive to Italians; the pallid 
OEO was adopted instead. To avoid a 
recurrence of New Dealish alphabet- 
soup titles, programs were given catchy 
names rather than initials. VISTA (Vol- 
unteers in Service to America) was an 
exception, and so was CAP (Community 
Action Program). At the local level, 
though, it was acronyms aweigh. De- 
troit opened TAP (Total Action Against 
Poverty). New York insisted on BEST 
(Basic Essential Skills Training) and 
QUEST (Queens Educational and Social 
Team). There was PROP (Portland Re- 
gional Opportunities Program) and 
DWOP, which sounds like a mispronun- 
ciation but represents Denver War on 
Poverty. A less felicitous coinage was 
the name given a privately financed pro- 
gram at Haverford College: Broaden- 
ing Opportunities. 

The new agency's enthusiasm—"“the 
beautiful hysteria of it all,” as one aide 
put it—only honed outsiders’ skepticism. 
Hadn‘t the nation heard this sort of talk 
before? Hadn't Herbert Hoover, just a 
year before the great collapse of 1929, 
proclaimed: “We shall soon, with the 
help of God, be within sight of the day 
when poverty will be banished from the 
nation”? In Louisville and Manhattan, 
bumper stickers and lapel buttons pro- 
claimed: 1M FIGHTING POVERTY, 1 
worK. Louisiana Congressman Otto 
Passman complained that the ballyhoo 
was damaging the U.S. image abroad, 
averring solemnly that a family in his 
district had even received a CARE pack- 
age from worried relatives in Europe. 
On Ed Sullivan’s Sunday night television 
show a comic announced: “I joined the 
war on poverty—lI threw a hand gre- 
nade at a beggar.” 

Whipcracking Impatience. Ignoring 
the guffaws, Shriver brought to the task 
of shaping programs the same idealism 
and frenetic urgency with which he in- 
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fused the Peace Corps. At the suggestion 
of Supreme Court Justice Abe Fortas, a 
longtime friend of the President's who 
was then a Washington lawyer, OEO 
was Set up as a separate executive of- 
fice with direct administrative control 
over three of the war's eight major pro- 
grams (Community Action, the Job 
Corps and VISTA) and supervisory re- 
sponsibility for others at the federal, 
state and local levels 

It proved a mighty mandate. The 
U.S. welfare system is an all but impen- 
etrable labyrinth of overlapping, inter- 
locking, and often competing programs. 
Some 200 federal projects administered 
by 21 federal agencies are involved in 
the poverty war. In the area of man- 
and development alone, seven 
federal departments have their own pro- 
grams. When it wrote the poverty bill. 
Congress had a chance to streamline the 
machinery and thereby spare Shriver 
some of the interdepartmental bicker- 
ing that has plagued him. But Congress 
muffed the opportunity—in part be- 
cause of Lyndon Johnson’s whiperack- 
ing impatience to get on with the Great 
Society. 

Among the major OEO programs that 
were created: 
© JOB CORPS. Set up to provide remedial 
education and job training for unem- 
ployed, out-of-school youths from 16 to 
21, the Job Corps has 25,609 trainees 


power 


(about 50% Negro) at 100 
centers. The cost through 
June 30: $493 million. In 


many ways it is the bad boy— 
and occasionally the bad girl 
of the poverty program, since its 
wards, as Shriver notes, are “dropouts 
from society before we get them. If we 
save three out of four, or two out of 
three, that’s a miracle right there.” Many 
arrive as complete illiterates: 79% have 
never doctor, 85% a dentist 
One in six has been rejected as unfit 
for military service. The camps have 
indeed had their problems—sodomy. 
knifings, thefts, riots and vandalism in 
neighboring towns—and they are likely 
to continue. 

Among other charges of inefficiency 
and influence, G.O.P. critics pointed out 
that the Kanawha Hotel in Charleston, 
W. Va., which the Job Corps converted 
into a women’s center for $187,400, 
plus $90,000 a year in rent, has chiefly 
benefited a prominent local Democrat 
named Angus Peyton, who held a siz- 
able interest in the property. To the 
girls, the hotel became “Peyton's Place,” 
and before long there were charges that 
some of them were living down to the 
name by running a prostitution racket 
The charges were never proved and 
were eventually dropped—and so were 
several girls for “indiscreet” behavior. 

Skeptics dubbed the centers “country 
clubs for juvenile delinquents,” noted that 
the cost of training the men and women 
in several dozen occupations, from au- 
tomobile repairs and underwater weld- 
ing to cosmetology and nursing, came 
to $9,945 a year—more than the cost 
of sending a student to college. On the 
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LERO! JONES’S REPERTORY THEATER IN HARLEM 
... not all of them will leave the pad. 


other hand, notes Shriver, it costs tax- 
payers some $100,000 to keep a man on 
relief for a lifetime. Since 1,500 Job 
Corps graduates have found jobs, and 
cooperating firms have a “stockpile” of 
10,000 jobs awaiting future grads, he 
figures that the investment is worthwhile. 
@ NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS. 
Where the Job Corps considers itself “cu- 
rative,” the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
is “preventive.” Officially, it is designed 
to occupy needy teen-agers before or 
just after they drop out of school with 
$1.25-an-hour jobs in local libraries, 
parks and other institutions. Unofficial- 
ly, by keeping the boys busy during the 
hot summer months, it has also proved 
a handy device for defusing 
tense urban ghettos. By the 
end of June, it will have em- 
ployed 603,000 boys and 
girls at a cost of $391 mil- 
It has worked so well that some 





lion, 
House Democrats would like to give it 


more than $550 
beginning July 1. 
would be spent to ¢ 


million for the year 
Much of the money 
ase racial unrest in 





the 21 “high-tension” U.S. cities. 
The program had _ scarcely started 
when investigators claimed that fully 


one-fourth of the youths drawing sal- 
aries came from families well above 
the poverty line. One indiscreet Youth 
Corps girl tooled to work in a 1965 
Thunderbird, was asked to resign. In 
Macoupin County, III, Democratic of- 
ficials turned the program into a pa- 
tronage pie for their children until OEO 
found out and ordered 83 youngsters 
dropped. Protested one $9,000-a-year 
Democrat jobholder whose stepson was 
bounced: “He comes from a_ broken 
home, don't he? Anyway, to the victors 
goes the spoils. You know what I mean?” 
@ VISTA. The “domestic Peace Corps” 
has volunteers aged 18 to 80, and if any- 
thing, they are even more idealistic than 


the ones who went abroad. “There's 
probably a little less glory this way, at 
home, but it's more important than go- 
ing overseas,” said New Yorker Bar- 
bara Dunlap, a 22-year-old Skidmore 
graduate who lives in a Pima Indian 
settlement near Phoenix. “You have to 
r —— solve your problems at 
home first.” Paid $50 a 
{} TA month plus a subsistence 
| s | allowance that varies from 
region to region, living at roughly the 
same level as the people they are help- 
ing, some 3,500 VISTAS are deployed 
from the Everglades to the Yukon, one- 
third working on Indian reservations 
and in migrant labor camps, the rest 
scattered from Harlem to the hollows 
of Appalachia. 
@ HEAD START. Launched with a mod- 
est budget of $17 million and a target 
of 100,000 needy preschool children, 
the venture has proved the poverty pro- 
gram’s best success, The response was 
nearly six times greater than anticipated, 
with 560,000 pupils in 2,400 communt- 
ties attending classes for two months 
last summer. On the average, the chil- 
dren added eight to ten points to their 
1Qs and 14 months to their intellectual 
performances. Not least of Head Starts 
achievements has been to nip budding 
health problems by giving its children 
complete medical exams—their first in 
most cases. In Boston, one-third were 
found to have major physical ailments 
or mental problems requiring clinical 
Four out of five had ad- 
Of all the children 
100,000 needed 


care, or both 
vanced tooth decay 
enrolled nationwide, 
glasses 

~ Lyndon Johnson has requested $310 
million to train 700,000 students in 
fiscal 1967, but Powell's committee 
would like to give him $400 million to 
train 845,000, Exhilarated by the pro- 
gram’s success Jast summer, the Presi- 
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dent announced plans to 


turn Head Start into a 
year-round program for | 
350,000 needy children, 
only to discover that it 

would have cost three HEAD START | 
times as much money as was available. 
The upshot was an administrative night- 
mare. Communities deluged Washington 
with applications, and OEO had to re- 
ject or pigeonhole scores of them. 

@ COMMUNITY ACTION. Shriver has 
called this organization “the boldest of 
OEO’s inventions” and “the business cor- 
poration of the new social revolution.” 
As Congress framed the Community Ac- 
tion Program, it was to run local proj- 
ects “with maximum feasible participa- 
tion of residents of the areas and mem- 
bers of the groups served.” Generally, 
that has worked out to mean that resi- 
dents of poor neighborhoods occupy 
30% of the seats on city anti-poverty 
boards. Initially, these representatives 
were supposed to be elected, but after 
fewer than 1% of the eligible voters 
turned out in Los Angeles, 2.7% in 
Philadelphia, 4% in Cleveland, Shriver 
abandoned the idea. 

Its fundamental concept nonetheless 
is that the poor can effectively help 
themselves only by mobilizing their po- 
tential political strength. In practice, 
CAP this theory has stirred the 

loudest and most lasting 
controversy of the entire 
poverty program. City 
governments, bitterly re- 
sentlul of any encroach- 
community | ment on their own pow- 
paoaram | ers, Object that the poor 
are hardly qualified to dispense millions 
in anti-poverty funds. “Asking the poor 
how to win the war on_ poverty,” 
cracked Columnist Art Buchwald, “is 
like asking the Japs how to win World 
War IL.” 





Boston Tea Parties. The poor re- 
sponded quickly to Community Action 
—too quickly, as far as many mayors 
were concerned. In Cleveland, slum 
dwellers organized, marched on city 
hall and left dead rats on the steps to 
dramatize their demand for better hous- 
ing. In Washington’s Lafayette Square 
across from the White House, 90 Mis- 
sissippi Negroes pitched tents to publi- 
cize their own pitiable housing situa- 
tion. In Syracuse, an OEO-financed 
group sent jeecring squads to heckle Re- 
publican Mayor William Walsh during 
his 1964 re-election campaign, used 
poverty funds to bail out demonstrators. 
When their funds ran out. they sent a 
25-man delegation to besiege Shriver 
for more, and when he turned them 
down, they went to the White House in 
a vain attempt to see Lyndon Johnson. 
Some of the same people were in the 
audience last month when Shriver, ad- 
dressing a convention of an independent 
group called the Citizens Crusade 
Against Poverty, was shouted down by 
hecklers. 

In city after city, groups of the poor 
began demanding outright control of 
anti-poverty programs. Concluded one 
congressional aide: “We've funded a 
monster in community action. The pro- 
grams are a bunch of Boston Tea Par- 
ties all around the country. They're 
creating a third force.” 

At their national convention last June, 
the mayors even gave serious consid- 
eration to a resolution condemning 
the OEO for “trying to wreck local gov- 
ernment by setting the poor against city 
hall.” Though it was rejected, Washing- 
ton got the message. “We never said 
that the poor need to control the pro- 
grams,” said Shriver. “But neither should 
city hall nor the welfare agencies, No 
group should have complete control. It 
must be shared.” Indeed, Shriver has 


PHILADELPHIA’S ANTI-POVERTY ACTION COMMITTEE 
For the losers in the lotteries of parenthood. 
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held up funds from Los Angeles and 
Chicago because the poor were poorly 
represented on the boards, and has 
threatened to cut off others unless they 
give the poor a voice. 

Ice, Mrs. Astor? Though Shriver 
knew from the first that the poverty 
campaign would be controversial, he 
did not realize how implacable his 
critics would be. On occasion, he says 
wryly, “it makes me feel like Mrs. 
Astor on the Titanic. As the iceberg 
crashed through the ship’s walls, she 
said, ‘I asked for ice, but this is 
ridiculous.” ” 

Descendant of a well-to-do colonial 
Maryland family, Shriver does not con- 
sider himself wealthy, though he hardly 
has to scrimp. He rents a 30-acre estate 
in Rockville, Md., called “Timberlawn,” 
just bought a house near the Kennedy 
summer compound in Hyannis Port for 
something under $200,000. As OEO di- 
rector he earns $30,000, insists on bet- 
ter-than-average salaries for his staff— 
23 top aides make more than $20,000, 
40 others earn $15,000 or more. 
Though this has led to cracks about 
the “sweet smell of poverty,” Shriver 
reasons that it takes good money to 
get good men, particularly for such 
sensitive and exposed jobs. 

Despite his boosterish manner, Shri- 
ver is a shrewd politician. In 1957 his 
reputation as a_ businessman, tireless 
fund raiser and efficient president of the 
Chicago Board of Education resulted in 
a brief Sargent-for-Governor boomlet. 
It subsided quickly, but his friends ex- 
pect another to develop—say, two 
years from now. “I don't have any 
current plan to run for office,” he says, 
“but who knows what will happen in 
1968 in Illinois?” He notes nonetheless 
that Governor Otto Kerner is finishing 
his second term, and only one man has 
ever run successfully for three terms 
in Illinois (Republican Richard J. Ogles- 
by, whose last term ended in 1889). 
Shriver would have no residency prob- 
lem; he maintains an apartment in Chi- 
cago’s Drake Hotel. And thanks to his 
five-year task of making the Peace 
Corps the huge success it is today, he 
would be a popular candidate. 

Gutter Language. Whether the pov- 
erty program burnishes or tarnishes 
Shriver’s reputation remains to be seen. 
A recent poll commissioned by the 
G.O.P. National Committee shows that 
supporters of the program increased 
from 34% to 48% in the past year, 
while the skeptics held steady at 36%. 
Thus, barring a major scandal, it seems 
unlikely that Republicans at the nation- 
al level will question the continuation 
of the poverty program in the fall cam- 
paign. They are certain to criticize its 
failures and question its administration. 

Shriver concedes his mistakes. “May- 
be we started too much, too fast, get- 
ting too many people excited,” he says. 
“Maybe we should have started one 
program at a time. But there was great 
need.” Among other blunders for which 
he was blamed was a $40,000 grant 
last summer to Playwright LeRoi 
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Jones’s Black Arts Repertory Theater 
in Harlem to produce, as Shriver later 
admitted, “vile racist plays in language 
of the gutter.” 

Indeed, the entire Harlem program 
has been a tragic fiasco. Conceived in 
the hope that it could improve life in 
the prototypical Negro ghetto, the pro- 
gram has stumbled and stagnated un- 
der the leadership of HARYOU-ACT. The 
agency. directed by Powell Henchman 
Livingston Wingate. originally hoped 
to get SII8 million in federal, city and 
private funds for an immense three- 
year program. So far, it has received 
barely $10 million—including $3,456,- 
096 in OEO money—and even that 
turned out to be more than it could 
account for. Close to $400,000 could 
not be traced, and Shriver’s OEO 
turned off the federal spigot for five 
weeks while HARYOU launched an au- 
dit under the supervision—naturally 
of Livingston Wingate. As a_ result, 
North America’s most crowded Negro 
slum has been largely deprived of the 
benefits it now desperately needs 

Comedies of error have also plagued 
OEO, After North Tonawanda, N.Y 
School Superintendent Maurice Friot 
requested funds for a year-round Head 
Start program, OFO officials demanded 
considerable additional information, in 
cluding how many men in the area had 
been rejected by draft boards. Inas- 
much as Head Start deals with four 
and five-year-olds, Friot thought this 
an unreasonable demand, protested to 
Washington. OEO withdrew the ques- 
tion, A more pointed criticism was 
leveled recently by the Advisory Com 
mission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, which reported that the OEO is 
now giving the 100 poorest counties in 
the U.S. less anti-poverty money than 
the 100 richest. 

Fuddle Factory. “There are bound to 
be some casualties in any war,” says 
Shriver. His own war is still in its 
experimental stage, too young to be 
judged an overall failure or a probable 
success. In any case, Shriver has no 
doubts that it is worth fighting. Dis- 
turbed by the criticism that has plagued 
him from the first, Shriver confided 
during a recent audience with the Pope 
“Some people are quoting the Bible 
against us in the poverty war, saying, 
‘The poor always ye have with you.” 
Did His Holiness know an effective re- 
joinder to that? He did indeed. “Tell 
them,” enjoined Paul, “that they are 
also commanded by the Bible to feed 
the hungry and clothe the naked.” 

Of course. But could the job be done 
differently and better? Many critics, 
mostly on the left, argue at least that it 
should be done more expensively. La- 
bor Leader Walter Reuther complains 
that the Administration is doling out 
anti-poverty funds “with an eyedrop- 
per.” Liberal Economist Leon Keyser- 
ling maintains that the effort requires 
at least $15 billion a year, roughly ten 
times what Johnson has been spending. 
Not to be outdone, a group of New 
York civil rights leaders has demanded 
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THE SHRIVERS AT HOME IN MARYLAND 
The beautiful hysteria of it all. 


an appropriation of $41.6 billion a year 

more than one-third of the entire na- 
tional budget—to combat poverty over 
the next five years. 

Offering their own substitute for the 
poverty program, the G.O.P. has intro- 
duced in the House a bill that would 
strip all programs but Community A 
tion from Shriver’s “fuddle factory” 
and turn them back to departments 
already equipped to run them. A com- 
panion bill offers industry a 7% tax 
credit for initiating job-creating train- 
ing programs. These measures, claim 
its co-sponsors, Representatives Charles 
Goodell of New York and Minnesota's 
Quie, would “completely restructure the 
popgun war on poverty” and replace 
“the mangled mishmash of overlapping, 
conflicting and wasteful programs” with 
more effective ones—all at a saving of 
$200 million 

The Rag in the Bag. A more radical 
proposal is the “negative income tax” 
theory of University of Chicago Econ- 
omist Milton Friedman, a former Gold- 
water braintruster. He proposes that the 
Federal Government set a $3,000 yearly 
income as the minimum for a family of 
four, and pay a man 50% of the differ- 
ence if he falls below that figure; to 
give the man 100%, says Friedman, 
would deaden his initiative 

More radical yet is the guaranteed 
annual income, an idea that surfaced 
in Edward Bellamy’s 19th century nov- 
el, Looking Backward, and strikes many 
sociologists today as the wave of the 
future. Columbia Social Work Professor 
Richard Cloward proposes a_ strategy 
of crisis and disruption to achieve it. 
As Cloward sees it, welfare is a “savage 
and barbarous” system that strips recip- 
ients of all dignity. If millions of the 
poor could be shown how to claim all 
the benefits to which they are legally 
entitled, Cloward believes, they would 
so overload welfare rolls that Congress 








would have no choice but to enact a 
guaranteed minimum income. 

The trouble with the guaranteed an 
nual income as a solution to poverty 
the President's Council of Economic 
Advisers noted in a 1964 report, ts not 
the $11 billion or $12 billion that it 
would cost Washington each year. The 
Government already spends more than 
that on welfare. “This ‘solution’ would 
leave untouched most of the roots ol 
poverty,” said the Council. “Americans 
want to carn the American standard of 
living by their own efforts and contribu 
tions. It will be fur better, even if more 
difficult, to equip and permit the poor 
of the nation to produce and to earn 
the additional $11 billion—and more. 

The Cutting Edge. It is this determi 
nation to reach poverty’s roots that 
makes the war against poverty so dil 
ficult an undertaking. Even so, the U.S 
Government is officially committed to a 
long-term total effort that cuts across 
every federal department and involves 
every program that in any way relates 
to the environment that perpetuates 
poyerty. Last week Health, Education 
and Welfare Secretary John Gardner 
created the new post of family-planning 
coordinator to give fresh impetus to 
birth-control programs—a field that the 
OEO has treated gingerly despite evi- 
dence that the poor have the most chil- 
dren, and grow poorer as a resull. 

Sargent Shriver sees his agency as 
the leader in the assault on poverty. 
“The programs of the OEO will cost 
the taxpayers only I¢ out of every 
tax dollar,” he says, “but this 1¢ pro- 
vides the cutting edge of all our efforts. 
Because our I¢ is directed at self-help, 
self-motivation, education and local 
community action, all of our programs 
are designed ultimately to end poverty.” 

If that seems a utopian ideal, it is 
nonetheless very much in the American 
spirit 
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JOHNSON, CONGRESSIONAL CONFEREES AND COURTENAY VALENTI (CENTER) 
Some folks ought to get earphones. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Saying, Doing, Being 


“That's humiliating!” roared Lyndon 
Johnson when he read press reports that 
he had been publicly snubbed by a girl 
friend. To convince newsmen of their 
error, he asked her straight out before 
witnesses in his office: “Who do you 
Courtenay Valenti, 2}, planted 
both feet firmly and bellowed on cue 
“IT love Prez!” 

She had, the 
humoredly, 





love?” 


President swore good 
said the same thing—her 
when he took her in 
his arms at a White House reception 
for wounded veterans of Viet Nam. He 
insisted that Courtenay had 
quoted by a wrote that 
she had gazed fondly over the presi 
dential shoulder at Airman Patrick Nu 
gent, Luci’s fiance. and declared in 
stead I] love Pat. gently 
suggested that the newsman should buy 
an earphone 

Message from the Cook. Despite such 
irritations, the President was in a light 
darkened only briefly by 
his attendance at the funeral of Mich 
igan’s Senator Patrick McNamara in 
Detroit. After he had 
White House 


searching for some sign—any 


standard reply 


been mis 


reporter who 


Johnson 


hearted mood 


returned to the 
some 500 heads turned, 
g sign—otl 
presidential wrath, when Senator Wil 
liam Fulbright made his way through 
the receiving line at a diplomatic re- 
ception. They searched in vain. In 
deed, Johnson all but hugged his arch- 





critic, clasping his shoulders, squeezing 
elbow, patting arm. “I read Bill’s speech 
on the arrogance of power, and | an 
alyzed it,” he said to Fulbright’s wife 
“You don’t have to worry about the 
arrogance of power when you gel notes 
like this from our cook Zephyr.” he 
twitted her husband. Pulling a slip of 
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paper from his pocket Johnson read 
aloud 

Mr. President, you 
number of 
always tell me you want to lose weight 
and yet you never do very much to help 
Now I am youl 
a change. Eat what I put in 
front of vou and don’t ask for any more 
and don't complain. Zephyr Staring 
direly at Lady Bird, L.B.J. declared 
“Now if arrogance of power is any 
where. it’s in your kitchen.” 

Comfort from David. It was a singu 
larly deft—even gracious—rejoinder to 


an implacable if honorably intentioned 


have been my 


boss for a years, and you 


yourself going to be 


boss for 


critic, an illustration of what some ob- 





chan in the 
Johnsonian personality 


servers see as a healthy 
unpredictable 
The President has developed a kind of 
immunity to though he 
it rankles less than it 
used to and he has come to recognize 
a natural affliction 
Truman, he notes, 


criticism 


scarcely enjoys it 


adverse comment as 
of his office. Harry 
was a constant target of the critics, vet 
remembered for his wise deci- 
than for the deep freezers 


Military Aide Harry 


ms now 
sions rather 
accepted by 
Vaughan 
When you are President.” Johnson 
reflected “you have 
more to gain personally and you 
How am I doing my 
that’s all that matters 
criticism becomes irrel- 
You can avoid it only by 


nothing 
look 


recently, 


around and say, 
job? 


As time passes 


because 
evant saying 
nothing, doing nothing, being nothing 
Johnson's problems are hardly 
as Rabbi Issar Yehuda Unterman, the 
lief Rabbi of Israel, took occasion to 
remind him in a brief, unofficial visit 
King David. said the whitebearded rab 
bi. had also been assailed by “seemingly 
State’"—yet had 
surmounted them with divine guidance, 


new, 








insoluble problems of 





Rabbi Unterman blessed Johnson with 
a 2,000-year-old berakah (blessing) that 
is recited only for chiefs of state, then 
read from one of King David's Psalms 
(18:29): “And thou. my Lord, will 
make my lamp to shine, and enlighten 
me in darkness.” 

Also last week the President 
>» Asked grant him the 
power trade barriers with the 
Communist Eastern Eu- 
rope. “The intimate engagement of 
peaceful trade over a period of time,” 
influence Eastern 
develop along 
paths favorable to world peace 
> Announced a 15% 1967 
wheat production to meet rising world 
food Under the 
program, farmers will be 
plant million more 
wheat, and can expect $100 
million to $150 million in 
federal payments 
> Ordered Attorney Nicholas 
DeB. Katzenbach to direct a “renewed 
drive” unst Organized crime, which, 
Johnson 


Congress to 
to lower 


countries ol 





said Johnson, “can 


European societies 10 
increase In 
needs Government's 
price-support 
allowed to 
acres in 
additional 


General 





said, “constitutes one of the 
most serious threats to a peaceful and 
prosperous society.” 

> Set up the President’s Committee on 
Recreation and Natural Beauty 
mote natural beauty and new 


tion areas, particularly 


to pro 
recrea 
near the big 
cities 

> Proposed that the U.S., 
other potential 
a treaty declaring the moon and other 
limits to earthly ri- 


Russia and 


space powers join in 


celesual bodies off 


valries. Modeled after the 1960 treaty 
for Antarctica, the space pact would 
deny any nation the right to claim 


lands of 
form ol 


over the new 
them for any 


SOV ereigntly 
space or use 


military activity 





ZEPHYR WRIGHT 
No arrogance in the kitchen, please. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS 


Dirksen’s Defection 

The historic civil rights bills of 1964 
and 1965 would never have become law 
if Senate Republican Leader Everett 
Dirksen had not marshaled the G.O.P. 
votes that quashed Southern resistance. 
Nor does the most controversial pro- 
posal in President Johnson’s 1966 civil 
rights bill, a clause banning racial dis- 
crimination in the sale, rental or financ- 
ing of all housing, have any chance of 
approval without Republican backing. 
That support may not be forthcoming 
for the provision, at least in its present 
form. Last week Dirksen pronounced 
the housing section “absolutely uncon- 
stitutional,” on grounds that it would 
invade the rights of private-property 
owners. 

The Illinois Senator challenged the 
Administration’s contention that the 
“fair housing” clause is in line with 
Congress’ constitutional power to reg- 
ulate interstate commerce. Thundered 
Ev: “If you can tell me how interstate 
commerce is involved in selling or rent- 
ing a house fixed to the soil, or where 
there is federal jurisdiction, ll go out 
and eat the chimney off the house.” 

Mrs. Murphy Revisited. On the con- 
trary, argued U.S. Attorney General 
Nicholas Katzenbach before a House 
Judiciary Subcommittee, “the construc- 
tion of homes and apartment  build- 
ings, the production and sale of build- 
ing materials and home furnishings, the 
financing of construction and purchase 
all take place in or through the chan- 
nels of interstate commerce.” Maintain- 
ing that the housing-discrimination 
provision fell under the 14th Amend- 
ment guaranteeing equal protection of 
the laws, Katzenbach said that this 
amendment also sanctions the desegre- 
gation of residential areas. 

While the bill empowers federal 
courts to force owners to sell or rent 
to Negroes, the Attorney General pre- 
dicted widespread compliance compa- 
rable to that achieved under the public 
accommodations section of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act. He conceded that the 
Administration would not object to a 
“Mrs. Murphy clause”® exempting own- 
ers occupying small houses from any 
compulsion to rent to Negroes. Kat- 
zenbach emphasized nonetheless: “The 
ending of compulsory residential segre- 
gation has become a national necessity. 
Law must lead and law must protect 
in this vital area.” Congress, he sug- 
gested, must now “address itself to the 
vindication of what is, in substance, 
the freedom to live.” 

Katzenbach admitted that G.O.P. 
support is essential. Dirksen, however, 
said that he could see no way in which 
the housing provision could be rewrit- 
ten to his satisfaction and “still get the 
effect they want.” There were suspi- 


* So called after a hypothetical white land- 
lady who was conjured up during debate on 
the 1964 bill. 
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cions, of course, that Dirksen’s dubie- 
ty did not wholly reflect constitution- 
al qualms. The G.O.P. would dearly 
like to see the Democrats ride into 
November's congressional election in 
the embarrassing position of having 
angered whites by proposing the fair- 
housing provision—and disappointed 
Negroes by failing to pass it. 


THE WAR 


On the Subject of Arrogance 

Senator J. William Fulbright is for- 
tunate enough to have been spared the 
loneliness of combat, the overcolored 
dreams of love and liberty that help 
preserve men’s sanity in the mind-gnaw- 
ing dullness of war. And despite his ob- 
session with South Viet Nam, Fulbright 
has yet to take in that scene or see for 
himself how his fellow Americans de- 
port themselves there in battle and away 
from it. Still, the junior Senator from 
Arkansas last week pursued his “power- 
is-arrogance” thesis with the momen- 
tous intelligence that for the fighting 
man, nocturnal sports are not confined 
to pingpong. 

“Both literally and figuratively,” in- 
toned the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee chairman in a lecture at 
Johns Hopkins University, “Saigon has 
become an American brothel.” As Ful- 
bright pictured the situation, citing a 
press report, “many Vietnamese find 
it necessary to put their wives or daugh- 
ters to work as bar girls or peddle them 
to American soldiers as mistresses. It 
is not unusual to hear a report that a 
Vietnamese soldier has committed sui- 
cide out of shame because his wife has 
been working as a bar girl.” 

Tiring. Fulbright’s Victorian vapor- 
ings over Viet Nam stirred an imme- 
diate and indignant rejoinder from a 
somewhat more sophisticated observer: 
Mrs. Oswald B. Lord, 61, a member of 
President Johnson's Committee on the 
Status of Women, freshly returned from 
a visit to Saigon. Noting that woman- 
izing “goes on everywhere,” including 
Washington, Mrs. Lord reported that 
she had seen plenty of off-duty G.L.s in 
Viet Nam not “in town with the bar 
girls” but out helping in orphanages and 
rehabilitation centers. 

Fulbright’s  fulminations exhausted 
even the legendary patience of some of 
his Senate colleagues. In a floor speech, 
New York Republican Jacob Javits final- 
ly expostulated that when Fulbright 
alleges that U.S. policy grows out of 
an “arrogance of power,” he “chal- 
lenges the very foundations and mo- 
tives of U.S. policy without offering 
viable alternatives.” 

The heaviest artillery trained on 
Fulbright came, not exactly as a sur- 
prise, from Barry Goldwater. Address- 
ing 3,000 delegates to the annual 
Republican Women’s Conference in 
Washington, Goldwater declared that 
“no American has the right or the jus- 
tification” to describe his nation as 
“immoral, imperialistic and arrogant.” 
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“SENATOR FULBRIGHT WANTS 
YOU ON THE PHONE” 


He added: “That goes double for doing 
it in time of war and in a fashion that 
lends support and aid and comfort to 
our enemies. I don’t care whether the 
American is a misguided Vietnik or 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee.” In fact, Goldwater 
continued, Fulbright’s name “lends a 
phony official stature to his expressions 
of guilt that his country is militarily 
powerful enough to defend freedom.” 

Tutorial in Realities. With high re- 
gard for the role of dissent in a demo- 
cratic society, three leaders of the U.S. 
National Student Association made the 
effort of going to Viet Nam. On their 
return last week, the students expressed 
a significantly modified view of that 
country’s realities. “It was an expec- 
tation of the delegation that they 
would find among Vietnamese students 
a ‘new left’ of some variety that gave 
a degree of support to the National 
Liberation Front,” they reported. “This 
expectation was found to have little 
or no validity. Most students said that 
the N.L.F. received what support it 
did have only because of coercion, 
expediency or frustration.” 


REPUBLICANS 


A Mormon-Jewish Ticket? 

In electing John Kennedy their first 
Roman Catholic President, U.S. voters 
swatted down the WASPish fetish that re- 
ligion is automatically a criterion for 
presidential or vice-presidential candi- 
dacy. The Republicans may give tradi- 
tion a further gig in 1968. Michigan 
Governor George Romney, a Mormon, 
is one of the most promising possibilities 
for the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion. For geographic balance alone, the 
G.O.P. might well pick Romney's new 
but warm friend, New York Senator 
Jacob Javits, as his running mate, there- 
by setting up an unprecedentedly bal- 
anced, Mormon-Jewish ticket. 

Jack Javits is New York’s champion 
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COPILOT COTTON 


vote-getter of either party. He has won 
seven consecutive elections—four for 
the House, one for the office of state 
attorney-general and two for the U.S. 


Senate—beating his last opponent, 
James B. Donovan, with a plurality of 
nearly a million votes in 1962. He even 
carried overwhelmingly Democratic 
New York City in that year, although 
Dwight Eisenhower had lost there by 
62,000 votes in 1956 and by 359,000 
in 1952. 

For all that, he has not been serious- 
ly discussed for national office. One rea- 
son is that Governor Nelson Rockefel- 
ler, a fellow liberal, has managed to 
pre-empt the title of Mr. Republican 
in New York, and in 1960 and 1964 
tried his best to get the G.O.P. presi- 
dential nomination. Javits had little 
choice but to support Rockefeller’s 
White House aspirations. The Senator 
will be 62 next week; 1968 will be his 
last chance. Last week he completed 
an elaborate minuet whose burden was 
Javits for Vice President. 

With more headline clatter than real- 
istic expectation, Javits had been tour- 
ing the state to decide if he should con- 
test Rockefeller’s bid for a third guber- 
natorial nomination this year. In fact, 
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New York's senior Senator had no need 
to venture beyond his Park Avenue 
apartment to Know that Rocky had the 
state convention sewn up in advance. 
But while the Governor was inviting 
him to serve as campaign chairman— 
and mentioning him for the state’s fa- 
vorite-son nomination in 1968—Javits 
cannily strove to create the impression 
that it was he who retained the initia- 
tive. He ended, predictably, by announc- 
ing his support for Rockefeller’s guber- 
natorial campaign, while pointedly re- 
minding the public that the Governor 
had renounced all further presidential 
ambitions. The G.O.P., after all, could 
hardly nominate two New Yorkers. As 
for his own vice-presidential hopes, Jav- 
its allowed modestly that in 1968 the 
party would need “new faces.” “Mine,” 
he added, “would be a new face—a new 
and established face.” 
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AVIATION 


Coming In on A Wing & A Pliers 

The XB-70 Valkyrie is the world’s 
most sophisticated manned aircratt— 
and one of the fastest and heaviest. 
Sometimes known as “Cecil the Seasick 
Sea Serpent” because of early technical 
problems and its droopy, attenuated 
profile, the 2,000-plus-m.p.h., 225-ton 
plane was originally intended to be an 
intercontinental bomber but was later 
rejected for that role. Instead, only two 
were built, and they have served as an 
invaluable flying test bed for the myriad 
technical problems involved in develop- 
ing a supersonic transport. The second 
and better-equipped of the two Val- 
kyries also tested to the utmost the 
nerve and ingenuity of its pilots on a 
recent routine flight. 

Outwitting the Computer. The first 
hint of trouble came five seconds after 
the $500 million plane lifted off from 
Southern California’s Edwards Air 
Force Base. Hearing a loud thump on 
the fuselage and seeing a red warning 
light blinking on the control panel, Al- 
vin White, 47, North American Avia- 
tion’s chief test pilot in the West, and 
his copilot, Air Force Colonel Joseph 


XB-70 AFTER SAFE LANDING 
Surgery with a dime-store clip. 


Cotton, 44, Knew something was amiss 
with their landing gear. Pursuit jets 
monitoring the flight reported that one 
of the two tires on Cecil's forward 
gear had blown and the entire assembly 
was jammed against the partly open 
doors of the wheel cavity. A computer 
governing the gear’s operation had mal- 
functioned, causing the doors to start 
closing before the gear had fully re- 
tracted. One door had knifed into a tire, 
and the entire mechanism was locked in 
an inoperative position. Inability to free 
it would leave the pilots no choice but 
to abandon their aircraft over the desert, 
since the plane is too heavy and comes 
in too fast (300 m.p.h.) for an emer- 
gency belly landing. 

While White and Cotton tried des- 
perately to move the gear by whipping 
the plane's nose up and down, ground 
engineers pored over charts in order to 





pinpoint the exact cause of the trouble. 
They concluded that a short circuit had 
snarled the computer, which was pro- 
grammed to allow the landing gear to 
rise and descend only when the wheel- 
cavity doors were fully open. Control 
of the gear thus had to be removed 
from the computer. By causing a second 
short circuit, ground engineers advised, 
the pilots might manage to circumvent 
the computer and disengage the landing 
gear from the cockpit. 

Sweating Hands. The first problem 
for Cotton was to find the one minute 
area for manipulation among thousands 
of miles of wire and innumerable relay 
points. For 75 minutes, while White 
piloted the plane, Cotton crawled back 
and forth between Cecil’s innards and 
the cockpit, where he could get guid- 
ance from the ground. He was armed 
with the flashlight, screw driver and 
pliers that he always carries with him 
when flying. Finally he thought he had 
located the right relay switch. Taking 
a dime-store binder clip that he uses to 
hold papers in his documents case, Cot- 
ton ripped off one of the clasp’s wire 
handles, stripped an equipment strap 
for insulation (“My hands were sweat- 
ing”) and inserted the wire with the 
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pliers. “Okay, okay!” he yelled to White, 
who then pushed the forward-gear but- 
ton. A pursuit plane radioed that the 
gear was descending as intended and 
seemed to be locking into place. 

After cruising for another 75 minutes 
to reduce their fuel load, White decided 
to graze the ground briefly to ascertain 
whether the forward gear was properly 
locked in place. As soon as he touched 
down, six of the eight tires on the 
main landing gear blew out. The same 
computer failure that had affected the 
forward gear had locked the brakes 
on the main wheels, freezing them. 
White had no choice but to go through 
with the landing. “It was an experience 
we wouldn't have missed for worlds,” 
said White, “and one we wouldn't like 
to go through again.” As for Cecil, 
the old serpent will be up to its old 
tricks again this week. 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA 
Hitting the Sihanouk Trail 


An eerie lull settled over Southeast 
Asia last week, broken only by the 
rumble of Polish-built trucks on Red in- 
filtration routes and the steady thump 
of American bombs aimed at interdict- 
ing them. The lull was reflected in South 
Viet Nam by battle statistics: the Viet 
Cong and their North Vietnamese allies 
suffered only 456 dead in the previous 
week—the lowest toll since January 
1965—and even when U.S. air cavalry- 
men surrounded three Red regiments 
near Bong Son last week, the bulk of the 
Communist force slipped furtively away. 
The enemy battalion that was finally 
trapped put up a good fight—but re- 
luctantly (see following story). The 
Reds were saving their strength for the 
monsoon, waiting for the rain-rich 
thunderheads that hamper American air 
strikes, And they were doing a lot of 
their waiting in the sanctuary of neigh- 
boring, “neutral” Cambodia. 

Of late, Prince Norodom Sihanouk 
has frankly admitted that Communist 
troops have been using Cambodia for 
“rest and recreation” between battles. 
In April the Prince handed over seven 
tons of dried fish to a Viet Cong repre- 
sentative in a ceremony at Pnompenh’s 
royal palace. Last week American offi- 
cials in Saigon disclosed that U.S. troops 
near the town of Lo Go on the Cam- 
bodian border had received heavy wea- 
pons fire from Cambodian territory, 
and were ultimately forced to silence it 
with howitzer fire. Even more inter- 
esting evidence of Sihanouk’s coopera- 
tion with the Communists was the dis- 
covery of a new infiltration route into 
South Viet Nam—a chain of truck 
roads, bicycle trails and rivers that pro- 
vides transport for supplies moving 
north and east out of Cambodia to some 
of the most important fighting areas of 
South Viet Nam. It has come to be 
known as the “Sihanouk Trail.” 

The new route—a supplement to the 
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Cooperation as clear as a road map. 


maze of paths and roads leading south 
called the Ho Chi Minh Trail—was dis- 
covered by the Laotian air force, whose 
commander, Brigadier General Thao 
Ma, had been keeping a close eye on 
Cambodia since last September. About 
that time, Ma received reports of activ- 
ity along the Se Kong River, a tributary 
of the Mekong. Near its banks could be 
heard the sound of blasting and rumble 
of heavy equipment in a region virtually 
empty of inhabitants. By early April, 
Ma's aviators could follow the trail for 
60 miles from Cambodia to where it 
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entered South Viet Nam. Last week 
Time Correspondent Don Neff flew over 
the Sihanouk Trail in one of six Laotian 
T-28 fighter-bombers led by General 
Ma. His report: 

“We left the Laotian airstrip at 
Pakse at 10:25 a.m., flying at 2,500 ft. 
Some 23 minutes later, my pilot an- 
nounced: ‘We are now at the Cam- 
bodian border.’ Two minutes later we 
had located the trail. It snaked out of 
Cambodia, clear as a road map. The 
area was flat and only spottily foliaged. 
I could see the Se Kong River in the 
background. A note I made at the time 
says: "No question about it. From the 
river going east [toward South Viet 
Nam] is a large road. The trail winds 
and turns, the trees growing thicker in 
a narrow valley.” Sometimes we lost 
sight of the road. But it seems safe to 
conclude that it is one continuous trail 
capable of carrying trucks from Cam- 
bodia through Laos into Viet Nam. We 
flew eastward, diving to less than 1,000 
ft. for as close a look as we could get. 
We decided to unload our ordnance— 
two napalm canisters, 24 rockets and 
700 rounds of .50-cal. machine-gun am- 
munition per plane—in a heavily forest- 
ed area about four kilometers north of 
the Cambodian border. One after an- 
other, our planes dived in, hoping to 
hit hidden trucks under the foliage.” 

As many as 40 trucks a day use the 
gravel-topped Sihanouk Trail. The trail 
bristles with 12.7-mm. antiaircraft em- 
placements, and other sources say that 
there are at least 30 Viet Cong supply 
depots strung along its length. A dozen 
North Vietnamese regiments are cur- 
rently poised for action in South Viet 
Nam, and of these, at least four are 
inside Cambodia. Half of the remain- 
ing eight are within easy marching dis- 
tance of the Cambodian sanctuary and 
the supply lines of the Sihanouk Trail. 
Its strategic value to the Communists 
is as an alternate route to the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail. This main south-bound net- 
work has been improved by 200 miles 
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of new roads surfaced with crushed 
stone and often concealed by bamboo 
trellises covered with branches. Down it 
flow an estimated 5,500 to 7,000 men 
each month. In an effort to stem 
the tide, Guam-based B-52 Stratoforts 
last week carpet-bombed _ infiltration 
outlets in South Viet Nam's “Zone C” 
for the eighth time in eleven days. But 
only Ma and his antique, prop-driven 
T-28s have been hitting the Sihanouk 
Trail. 

Since Cambodia's Sihanouk now of- 
fers the Reds active support, he is risk- 
ing a widening of the war. If the Com- 
munist monsoon offensive is to be 
checked before the rains come, both 
trails must be severed—or at least 


Swooping in from north, south and 
west, the heliborne Americans ham- 
mered the Reds down onto an anvil of 
South Vietnamese motorized troops. 
One battalion was run to ground near 
the village of Tham Son, ten miles 
north of Bong Son. Red machine guns 
forced back an assault by troopers of 
one Air Cay battalion. The Americans 
dug in behind 2-ft. paddy walls and 
called for air strikes. Flights of fighter- 
bombers screeched in with napalm fol- 
lowed by bombs to spread the flaming 
jellied gasoline. Toll: 146 dead Reds. 
After that, it was merely a question 
of mopping up. As the fleeing Com- 
munists were pinned down at every turn 
by helicopter-hopping Air Cav and 





MAO IN PEKING & VISITING CAMBODIANS (NOVEMBER 1965) 
Smoking may have been hazardous to his health. 


heavily interdicted—before they join up 
in a ribbon of men and supplies that 
cannot be cut. Though there is no in- 
dication that the U.S. will cease to re- 
spect Sihanouk’s phony neutrality, his 
policy inevitably carries with it the 
chance that more and more of the 
bullets of war will spill over into Cam- 
bodia itself. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


A Success & A Promise 

The territory was familiar to the 
fighting men of the U.S. Ist Cavalry 
(Airmobile). From late January 
through mid-March, they had swept the 
scrub-grown slopes and rocky ridges of 
the An Lao Valley in a furious, 41-day 
string of fights that killed 1,342 Com- 
munist soldiers and netted 250 enemy 
weapons. The Reds moved back in 
when the Air Cav left, but last week— 
on the foggy coastal plain east of An 
Lao—they received an encore. “Oper- 
ation Davy Crockett” proved as sharp- 
eyed as its namesake. 

Stiffened Morale. Though the three 
Communist regiments in the An Lao 
Valley were reluctant to fight, the Air 
Cav's superb mobility forced them to. 
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South Vietnamese troops, the count 
mounted to 446 dead, 389 captured. 

"We Will Fight." Whether or not his 
mood was affected by the military suc- 
cess, Premier Nguyen Cao Ky seemed 
to be in a freer and firmer state of 
mind about the political picture. Clad 
in a canary-yellow flight suit and sipping 
Jim Beam bourbon from a paper cup, 
he held an impromptu press conference 
at the Mekong Delta town of Can Tho. 
Ky said it would be at least a year 
before the new civilian government de- 
manded by the Buddhists could be le- 
gally elected—and added that he ex- 
pected to remain in power for that 
period, “Elections for a constituent as- 
sembly will be held as scheduled, some 
time in September,” Ky explained. “The 
assembly will draw up a constitution. 
The congress must be chosen in another 
election, some time in 1967. So if the 
sky and the airplane—and particularly 
my wife—don't force me to resign, I'll 
be in power at least one more year. 
Why not?” 

One possible reason why not could be 
the “baby Turks”—junior field officers 
who were rumored to be angry at Ky 
for caving in to Buddhist demands, and 
hence might be plotting a coup. An- 


other could be Buddhist Leader Thich 
Tri Quang, who seems unlikely to en- 
dorse Ky’s one-year timetable. What- 
ever the case, Ky made it clear that 
although he will honor his pledge to 
relinquish power to civilians, he will 
not tolerate a Communist or neutralist 
regime. “I don’t think the elections will 
result in a Communist or neutralist 
government,” said Ky. “But if they do, 
we will fight. | don’t care if they are 
elected or not, we'll fight.” And with the 
400 warplanes of the South Vietnamese 
air force still behind him, Ky could 
doubtless make good on the promise. 


RED CHINA 
The Weeds & the Flowers 


Mao Tse-tung has not been seen in 
public since last Nov. 26 when he waved 
a fragile goodbye to a delegation of vis- 
iting Cambodian military officers. Last 
week Sinologists were speculating that 
Mao was seriously ill. 

At 72, Mao is ailing and overweight, 
smokes two packs of cigarettes a day, 
and suffers either from Parkinson's dis- 
ease or the symptomatically similar aft- 
ereffects of a cerebral hemorrhage. He 
is also believed to have a liver ailment. 
In a 1965 interview with U.S. Journal- 
ist Edgar Snow, Mao wryly said he was 
“getting ready to see God very soon.” 

In the past Mao always tottered forth 
eventually to quell the rumors about his 
health. This time—the longest absence 
in memory—there has been only an an- 
nouncement by Peking’s Foreign Minis- 
try: “Rumors of Chairman Mao's phys- 
ical condition are quite nonsense and 
malicious, false rumors of imperialism.” 

Peking’s propaganda mill has also 
been emphasizing Mao's writing to an 
almost hysterical degree. Mao-think is 
now drummed into schoolchildren start- 
ing at the age of seven. It could be prep- 
aration for the inevitable day when Mao 
the man is gone, and only the Maoist 
philosophy remains. 

Latest victim of Maoist “purism” is 
Poet Kuo Mo-jo, 74, longtime president 
of the Chinese Academy of Science. 
Kuo recently confessed that “strictly 
speaking, according to the standards of 
today, all that I have written should be 
burned.” Other intellectuals who threat- 
en Mao's pre-eminence as poet and phi- 
losopher have also come under attack, 
including Peking’s Deputy Mayor Wu 
Han, who is China's leading historian. 
The official army newspaper chimed in 
against “anti-Party elements [who are] 
responding to the great international 
anti-Chinese chorus of imperialists and 
various reactionaries to revive the Chi- 
nese reactionary class, which has been 
struck down.” 

That seemed to suggest an overt oppo- 
sition to Mao-think, but if so, the Mao- 
ists suggested that they were ready for 
anything. The Central Committee jour- 
nal Hung Chi last week warned that 
“workers, peasants and soldiers who are 
armed with Mao Tse-tung’s thinking 
have a most acute sense for distinguish- 
ing flowers from poisonous weeds.” 
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INDONESIA 


Uncertain Balance 

For weeks. [Indonesians have been 
looking forward to the meeting of the 
Provisional People’s Consultative Con- 
gress as a dramatic test of strength be- 
tween President Sukarno and the coun- 
try’s new ruling triumvirate headed by 
Army General Suharto. Students threat- 
ened to put six guards on each of the 
Congress’ 616 members to make sure 
they did the proper thing. And the 
proper thing would be a drastic reduc- 
tion in Sukarno’s status: the students 
demanded that he be stripped of his 
President-for-life title and forced to run 
for re-election every five years. They 





THE SULTAN OF JOGJAKARTA 


also called for a return to parliamentary 
rule and new elections. Behind their de- 
mands, of course, stood General Su- 
harto, who quietly encouraged the stu- 
dents to continue their demonstrations 
in the streets of Djakarta. 

When Sukarno realized that the Con- 
gress might indeed dilute his already 
weakened presidential powers, he an- 
grily summoned Suharto and the other 
triumvirate members, Foreign Minister 
Adam Malik and the Sultan of Jogjakarta, 
the economics chief, to a meeting at 
the Djakarta home of his lovely Jap- 
anese-born wife Ratna Sara Dewi. 
Drawing on the wiles that have made 
him one of the world’s most durable 
rulers, Sukarno threatened to dissolve 
the Congress, which he had reduced to 
a rubber stamp anyway. Suharto re- 
fused to allow that, since the trium- 
Virate hopes to use the Congress as 
the vehicle by which to re-establish 
democratic government in Indonesia. 
But in line with its policy of avoid- 
ing any frontal clashes with Sukarno, 
whose popularity remains high among 
the back-country masses, the triumvi- 
rate agreed to postpone the Congress 
indefinitely. 

Next, Sukarno turned to Malik, who 
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had just returned from talks with the 
Philippine Foreign Minister in Bangkok, 
where Malik had declared that he would 
like to end Indonesia’s costly konfron- 
tasi with Malaysia “tomorrow.” “We 
want to make war,” thundered Sukarno, 
“and you want to end it.” “If that’s the 
way you feel, you can fire me,” replied 
Foreign Minister Malik coolly. Sukarno 





SUHARTO 
Three heads are better than one. 


quieted down and changed the subject, 
for he fully realizes that, at least for 
the present, he can no more fire a mem- 
ber of the triumvirate than they can 
fire him. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Long Breath in Yemen 

“There is an end to everyone's pa- 
tience, even ours,” steamed Egypt's 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser. “In the 
past few years, the Saudis have trained 
Yemenis to enter Yemen and ambush 
Egyptians. We left Saudi Arabia alone. 
But today our policy is different. If 
aggression is carried out in Yemen, or 
if there is infiltration into her territory 
from Saudi Arabia, then we shall strike 
at the bases of that aggression and 
occupy them.” 

Tempting Target. Thus did Nasser, in 
a breast-beating May Day speech, serve 
notice last week that the 45-month-old 
battle for Yemen was entering a crucial 
new phase. The Egyptian-Saudi truce 
signed last August is clearly dead. Nas- 
ser refuses to pull out of Yemen, as 
promised. And the Saudis refuse to stop 
pouring in aid, as promised. Saudi arms 
and supplies are flowing back again to 
Imam el Badr’s Royalists through the 
southern Saudi towns of Najran and 
Qizan, and from the South Arabian 
town of Beihan al Qasab. Almost night- 
ly, planes drop supplies over Royalist 
areas by parachute, while camel cara- 





vans, moving under the cover of dark- 
ness, plod silently across the Saudi bor- 
der into Yemen. On top of a previous 
$400 million arms deal with Britain and 
the U.S., Saudi King Feisal announced 
fortnight ago that he is buying twelve 
British-built Hawker Siddeley jets, and 
plans a military airfield near Qizan. 
within ten miles of the Yemen border. 
“We can destroy those twelve air- 
craft in five minutes,” Nasser scoffed in 
his speech last week. For his part, Nas- 
ser is launching what he calls his “long- 
breath strategy.” He is paring his army 
from 70,000 men to 40,000, withdraw- 
ing from exposed positions in eastern 
and northern Yemen, and tightening his 
hold on the parts of Yemen that really 
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count: the Red Sea coastline; a north- 
ern boundary that takes in the well- 
fortified town of Hajja and the capital, 
Sana; and the border with the South 
Arabian Federation, which becomes in- 
dependent in 1968 and offers a tempt- 
ing target for further Nasser expansion 
toward Aden. 

Force if Necessary. As for attacking 
Najran, Qizan and other “bases of ag- 
gression,” Nasser was acting as if he 
meant business. “After all,” he reasoned 
last week, “these were originally Yeme- 
ni towns, which the Saudis usurped in 
1930.” Toward week's end, some 5,000 
Egyptian troops were massing along the 
border only a few miles south of Qizan. 
About the same time, Republican Yem- 
en issued a formal statement, claiming 
Qizan and Najran as Yemen territory 
and pledging to “regain—by force if 
necessary—these usurped areas.” 

As positions hardened on both sides, 
the U.S.’s Raymond A. Hare, Assistant 
Secretary of State for the Near East 
and South Asia, flew in for talks with 
both Feisal and Nasser. In the Saudi capi- 
tal of Riyadh, Hare urged Feisal to 
cut off Royalist aid and give Nasser a 
chance to pull back without losing face. 
Feisal seemed willing—if he could be 
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sure of Nasser. In Alexandria, Nasser re- 
fused, even though by doing so his 
country risks losing part or all of a new 
$150 million U.S. food-distribution pro- 
gram, and another $100 million worth 
of industrial-development aid that Nas- 
ser badly needs. 


ALGERIA 
The Haik Trick 


In his special cell at Algiers’ Maison 
Carrée, Berber Chieftain Hocine Ait 
Ahmed, 38, jailed since October 1964 
for his campaign to overthrow ex-Presi- 
dent Ahmed ben Bella, received special 
treatment. He got better rations than 
other prisoners, family and friends were 
allowed to drop in and chat, Wife Dja- 
mila could stay overnight, and nego- 
tiators from Strongman Colonel Houari 
Boumedienne stopped by to ask if Ait 
Ahmed wouldn't agree to support the 
new regime. All to no avail. One night 
last week, when Djamila, other rela- 
tives, and neighbors trooped homeward, 
the group also included an extra, heavily 
cloaked figure in a Moslem woman's 
head-to-foot white haik. Friendly guards 
looked the other way. Before Boume- 
dienne got the word several hours later, 
Ait Ahmed had been whisked to the 
coast ten miles away and put on a 
yacht bound for Europe. 

Algerians greeted news of the break- 
out with the apathy that seems to dom- 
inate the whole country nowadays, 
Sighed one of Ait Ahmed’s own fiery 
Berbers in mountainous Kabylia: “We 
just don’t give a damn any more. All 
we want is work, and there isn’t any 
here.” Nonetheless, the Boumedienne 
government was worried, well aware 
that Ait Ahmed will probably surface 
in Paris, join forces there with Mo- 
hammed Boudiaf and Mohammed Khi- 
der, two other exiled members of Al- 
geria’s “Historic Nine” leaders of the 
liberation battle, and from abroad re- 
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AiT AHMED 
Breaking out in apathy. 
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mind Algerians how little Boumedienne 
has done to better their dreary lot since 
he seized power cleven months ago. 
Additional guards were slapped on the 
prison headquarters 25 miles southwest 
of Algiers, where Ben Bella sits in jail. 
“This one won't get out,” barked a 
prison official—uneasily. 


THE CONGO 


Nominal Confusion 

Leopoldville was named after a Bel- 
gian king, Elisabethville after a Belgian 
queen, and Stanleyville after the Amer- 
ican journalist who presumed it was 
Dr. Livingstone. Such names could only 
remind the Congolese of their colonial 
past and so, when independence came, 
it was just a matter of time before they 
were changed. The time has arrived. 
President Joseph Mobutu last week de- 
creed that, as of July 1, Elisabethville 
will be called Lubumbashi (because it 
is on the Lubumba River), Stanleyville 
will revert to its pre-Belgian name 
Kisangani, and Leopoldville, the capi- 
tal, will become Kinshasa—a_ corrup- 
tion of the Bafununga phrase for “Why 
do you ask?” The result is bound to be 
several years of nominal confusion, but 
at least the cause of African nationalism 
has been served. 


KENYA 
A Sharper Panga 


There was a time when Kenyans 
solved their political problems with the 
panga, a two-foot-long bush knife that 
the Mau Mau terrorists wielded to 
bloody effect against British rule. In- 
dependence and parliamentary govern- 
ment demand more subtle solutions. 
Kenya's President Jomo Kenyatta, 
whom the British once jailed as the 
master of the Mau Mau, has been quick 
to adapt. 

Take the problem of Oginga Odinga, 
the powerful leftist who last month re- 
signed as Vice President, bolted the rul- 
ing Kenya African National Union, and 
took 27 other members of Parliament 
with him to form his own opposition 
party. Although Jomo still had a clear 
majority in the 130-member House, 
Odinga’s revolt was the first serious 
challenge to the political unity on which 
the Mzee (Old Man) has based his 
rule. Kenyatta’s answer was to cut Odin- 
ga down to size, and his slices were as 
quick, neat and deadly as those of a 
Mau Mau panga. 

First he called Parliament into emer- 
gency session, rammed through a con- 
stitutional amendment forcing the reb- 
els to resign their seats and run for 
office again, this time against KANU’s 
powerful opposition instead of with its 
support. Then, before a mass rally in 
Nairobi last week, he produced four 
former Mau Mau leaders who told the 
shocked crowd that Odinga had offered 
them nearly $500,000 to return to the 
forests to fight Kenyatta. “If you play 
around with me,” warned the Mzee, 
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JOMO KENYATTA 
Paddling his own KANU. 


“you'll be playing around with a lion.” 

So saying, he reshuffled his Cabinet, 
putting pro-West moderates into all 
posts formerly held by Odinga’s left- 
wingers. His final stroke was to name 
Foreign Minister Joseph Murumbi as his 
new Vice President. Murumbi, a some- 
time leftist whose occasional anti-West- 
ern statements have angered Kenyatta 
in the past, is nevertheless absolutely 
loyal—and, unlike Odinga, has no pre- 
tensions to the presidency. From now 
on, Kenyatta himself will handle his 
nation’s foreign affairs. 


COLOMBIA 


Landslide for Lleras 

It was possibly the last big try for 
power by Colombia’s aging (66) ex- 
Dictator Gustavo Rojas Pinilla. On the 
eve of last week's presidential elections, 
Rojas drafted a puppet candidate, 
scheduled a whirlwind campaign of the 
countryside, and gave his man the same 
big buildup that had helped Rojas’ par- 
ty win 18% of the vote in the con- 
gressional elections last March. In the 
end, it wasn’t enough. For the third 
time, the country’s eight-year-old Na- 
tional Front coalition won the presi- 
dency. The winner by a better than 
two-to-one margin: Carlos Lleras Res- 
trepo, 58, economist, educator and 
longtime leader of Colombia's Liberal 
Party (Time, April 1). 

Lleras Restrepo, who will take office 
Aug. 7, faces some enormous prob- 
lems. Under his do-nothing predecessor, 
Conservative Guillermo Le6én Valen- 
cia, Colombia's coffee-based economy 
has gone steadily downhill, the Na- 
tional Front itself splintered, and Ro- 
jas’ opposition group in Congress ef- 
fectively blocked all government leg- 
islation. By pushing a “bloodless revo- 
lution” of economic and social reforms, 
Lleras Restrepo hopes to lure some of 
the opposition to his side and win the 
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two-thirds majority he needs to legis- 
late. Otherwise, he seems prepared to 
extend the state of siege that Valencia 
declared last May, and run his country 
by decree if necessary. 


HAITI 
A Destiny to Suffer 


Like any other voodoo mystic, Hai- 
tian Dictator Frangois (“Papa Doc”) 
Duvalier has his good-luck day: the 
22nd. He was elected “President” on 
Sept. 22, 1957, inaugurated Oct. 22, 
then installed as “President for Life” on 
June 22, 1964. Some Haitians even 
credit his occult powers with the Nov. 
22, 1963 assassination of President 
Kennedy, a longtime foe, But last Jan. 
22, Duvalier’s luck suddenly seemed to 
turn when one of his two DC-3s crashed 
on Haiti’s southern peninsula, crippling 
his rickety little air force. Haitians 
hopefully spread the word that Duvalier 
might be in trouble with the spirits. 
Last week, however, he was still on top 
of his miserable land. 

Terror & Submission. In eight ruth- 
less years, Duvalier has terrorized his 
4,500,000 people into numb submis- 
sion. Life expectancy is 32.6 years. Per- 
capita income is $70 a year. Population 
density is the highest in the hemisphere. 
Illiteracy runs 90%. “Haitians,” Du- 
valier says quietly, “have a destiny to 
suffer.” Duvalier’s 5,000-man Tonton 
Macoute (Creole for bogeymen) roam 
the country, soaking up blood money 
from businessmen, torturing and mur- 
dering suspected anti-Duvalieristes— 
sometimes even slaughtering whole 
families. Early this year, one mutilated 
corpse lay a whole day in the Port-au- 
Prince sun, as a grim lesson to Haitians. 

Fully half of Haiti's $28 million year- 
ly budget goes into the pockets of Papa 
Doc, his Tonton Macoute, and other 
loyal supporters. The other half goes 
to government operations, which have 
all but shut down. Phone service is 
nearly dead. Lights wink on and off 
fitfully. Main waterfront roads are pot- 
holed or sometimes buried in six inches 
of muddy ooze. Business is grinding to 
a halt in the same way—partly owing 
to stiff taxes and partly to the emer- 
gence of a new, uneducated and sadly 
unprepared black elite that is replacing 
the bright, well-trained mulattoes who 
long ran Haiti’s commercial life. 

To help lure back some of the coun- 
try’s moneywise mulattoes—as well as 
other investors and tourists—Papa Doc 
called a rare press conference last 
month in his palace in Port-au-Prince. 
“It is urgent,” he said, “for every Hai- 
tian—wherever he is—to come home 
and work with the President and Cabi- 
net and with every foreign investor that 
Haiti needs for its development. The 
Haitian soil belongs to every Haitian.” 
The “explosive stage” of his revolution 
was over, Papa Doc promised, and now 
Haiti was entering the more humane 
“administrative stage.” 

And sure enough, last week both 
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soldiers and Tonton Macoute were in- 
deed less visible in Port-au-Prince. Cars 
traveling through the city were not 
stopped and searched. What's more. 
Papa Doc had even expressed an in- 
terest in visiting Argentina next Au- 
gust—a rare risk for any dictator afraid 
of losing his job. 

A Castro Call. Exiles in New York, 
Miami and Nassau only shrug at such 
gestures. Never at a loss for rumors, 
exiles were brimming with an entirely 
new crop last week, hinting at possible 
coup attempts inside Haiti and new 
guerrilla invasions. To help pave the 
way. “The Voice of Haitian Interna- 
tional Union,” an exile group, buys 
time on a New York short-wave radio 
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DUVALIER 
All hearts belong to Daddy. 


station to beam a half-hour news and 
conversation program into Haiti six 
days a week, poking fun at Duvalier. 
Castro is also taking to the air waves. 
“Duvalier has signed his own death 
warrant,” Havana radio howls daily in 
Creole. “People of Haiti, rebel against 
the bloody gang in power!” 

After nine small guerrilla invasions 
and as many bomb plots, some Haitian 
exiles feel that Papa Doc should sim- 
ply be left alone to mismanage himself 
into collapse. Even at that, there is 
strong doubt that he would ever sur- 
render office voluntarily. He is bound 
up almost mystically with his job, and 
now seems to believe the neon slogan 
(“I am the Haitian flag, one and in- 
divisible”) that glares above a Port-au- 
Prince city park. What seems more 
likely is that some time, suddenly, in a 
peculiarly Haitian way with little warn- 
ing, Duvalier will be gone. Who would 
come after him? Most likely, someone 
not much better, or even worse. 


NATO 


Sparring for Positions 

Charles de Gaulle and his 14 North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization “partners” 
were still sparring for positions before 
the bargaining sessions begin over the 
timetable for the withdrawal of NATO 
forces from France and France’s future 
logistical arrangements with the Atlan- 
tic Alliance. 

As usual, the French President last 
week got in the sharpest jabs. In answer 
to West Germany's insistence that 
France may keep its 27,000 troops and 
airmen in Germany only if they accept 
a role in common-defense planning, De 
Gaulle had his Secretary of Information 
pass the word that “France does not 
want to keep her troops in Germany 
anyhow.” Actually, France does—if for 
no other reason than the prestige of 
maintaining a watch east of the Rhine. 
What concessions De Gaulle might 
make in exchange were still an open 
question. But it was clear that he was 
preparing a hard bargain to ensure 
France's continued access to NATO's 
early-warning radar system. His  bar- 
gaining point: a threat to close French 
air space to NATO flights. 

Civil Side. There was also the ques- 
tion of where NATO's military and polit- 
ical headquarters should be located. The 
French, blithely explaining that they 
plan to withdraw only from the military 
side of the Alliance, would like the 
NATO Council to remain in Paris. Some 
members agree, hoping that leaving the 
civil side of NATO in Paris would make 
it easier for France to rejoin the mili- 
tary side at some later date. But the 
British have not given up hope of get- 
ting the Council moved to London. 

Not surprisingly, the Soviets thought 
they saw in the shadow-boxing an op- 
portunity to score a major diplomatic 
victory. De Gaulle is due in Moscow in 
June, and a report raced through East- 
ern European capitals last week that the 
Soviets intended to call a major confer- 
ence of their satellites after De Gaulle 
leaves, in order to plan a joint diplomatic 
offensive against Western Europe. Ob- 
viously the Russians would like to use 
De Gaulle’s abiding fear of a resurgent 
Germany and his desire to banish An- 
glo-Saxon influence from the Continent 
to achieve the old goals of Soviet policy: 
1) a settlement in Central Europe along 
lines of a neutralized, disarmed Germa- 
ny, and 2) withdrawal of the U.S. from 
Europe. Complains Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei Gromyko: “The United 
States believes for some reason or other 
that Europe cannot do without its pres- 
ence and trusteeship. But the people of 
Europe have and will yet have their say 
on this score.” 

Eastern Hopes. Maybe so. But the 
people who were happy last week about 
the new Soviet diplomatic offensive were 
not the Western Europeans but rather 
the Eastern Europeans. The reason was 
not at all flattering to the Russians. The 
main thing that the people of the East 
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saw in a relaxation of tensions between 
East and West was a mutual pullback 
of U.S. and Soviet troops from Central 
Europe that would rid their countries 
for the first time in 21 years of the un- 


wanted presence of the Red army. 


POLAND 
“We Stand on Calvary” 


Warsaw taxicab drivers were sudden- 
ly ordered to report en masse for 
vehicle examination. Trains to Czesto- 
chowa did not arrive at stations, and 
prospective passengers were brusquely 
told, “There are no more tickets left.” 
Buses and cars were stopped for endless 
roadside identity checks, detours and 
delays. Yet, despite the obstacles thrown 
up by Wladyslaw Gomulka’s Commu- 
nist regime, some 300,000 devout Poles 
last week came by bus, car, train, horse- 
back, buggy, bicycle or foot to the Jasna 
Gora monastery, the nation’s most sa- 
cred shrine, which stands on a high hill 
overlooking Czestochowa. On May 3, the 
traditional Polish national holiday, the 
pilgrims prayed and sang before a giant 
outdoor altar through some twelve 
hours of Masses, sermons and proces- 
sions that began in steamy, 90° midday 
heat and lasted until a full, honey- 
colored moon hung in the sky. 

It was the climax of ten years of ccle- 
brations that the Roman _ Catholic 
Church has held to mark Poland's con- 
version to Christianity in 966. In some 
ways, it was an oddly anticlimactic one, 
for the crowds at Czestochowa were not 
nearly as large as had been hoped—or 
feared. Church officials had predicted 
700,000 pilgrims, while Communist au- 
thorities, concerned that the demonstra- 
tions might fan the coals of antigovern- 
ment resentment, had made elaborate 
plans to tamp down a turnout that they 
believed could top a million. Two major 
football games were scheduled to siphon 
off Poles who might otherwise make the 
pilgrimage. And more than 300,000 
workers in the nearby city of Katowice 
turned out—on government orders—to 
attend a patriotic rally, while for most 
of the rest of Poland, May 3 was offi- 
cially a regular school and working day. 

Nonetheless, the celebration was a 
festive occasion. Throngs of peasant 
women and men, peddling sausages and 
souvenirs, clustered in the newly washed 
streets of the normally drab industrial 
city. When Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski 
arrived two days before the ceremonies, 
he was nearly mobbed by frantic tens 
of thousands, chanting wildly “Long live 
the Pope”* and singing the ancient 
Polish hymn We Want God. 

The celebrations had an additional 
significance because Wyszynski chose 
to emphasize a theme for which he and 
his bishops have been attacked by Go- 


* Who was forbidden to come to Czestocho- 
wa by Gomulka but nevertheless celebrated 
his own private millennial Mass in a small 
chapel among the grottoes of St. Peter's Ba- 
silica in Rome, before a replica of Czesto- 
chowa's renowned Black Madonna 





mulka’s regime: the need for Poles to 
forgive neighboring Germany for its 
World War II crimes and forget the 
historic enmities that divide the two 
peoples. “We stand on Calvary,” 


preached Wyszynski in the moonlight, 
“and hear Christ’s words of forgiveness 
for those who crucified him. From Jasna 
Gora, we the Polish bishops, and God's 
representatives, we also forgive.” “We 
forgive,” the crowd thundered back, 
and the fields echoed with applause. 





PETER KAPITSA AT CAMBRIDGE 
An old gown was waiting. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Return of the Vanished 


Peter Kapitsa was once a big name 
in British science. The son of a czarist 
general, he arrived in Britain in 1921, 
broke but brilliant, and won a fellow- 
ship at Cambridge University. Soon he 
was astonishing his fellows with experi- 
ments in low temperatures and mag- 
netic fields. Honors were showered on 
him, and Cambridge built him a special 
$75,000 laboratory for his work. Then 
in 1934 Kapitsa returned to Russia for 
a scientific convention, and Stalin re- 
fused to let him leave. Over the years, 
a few rumors about Kapitsa leaked out, 
putting him variously as head of Rus- 
sia’s atomic-bomb program, then as out 
of favor for refusing to work .on the 
H-bomb, and finally, after ‘Stalin's 
death, as director of the Soviet space 
program. Last week, to almost every- 
one’s surprise, Kapitsa, now 71, stepped 
off a Soviet jetliner in London for a 
three-week visit to Britain. 

Kapitsa behaved with the caution of 
a man who knew that he was being 
watched. He refused to clear up any of 
the mysteries of his past years, brushing 
off as “romantic” a reporter’s question 
about his reaction to Stalin’s stay order. 
He spoke guardedly about the Soviet 
space program, argued that the Soviets 
were still “a littke ahead” of the U.S. 
At only one point did he unbend, of- 
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fering his own formula for peace. It 
was, he said, “an international exchange 
of scientists from military institutions.” 
“Then,” added Kapitsa  puckishly, 
“there would be no more secrets.” 
Kapitsa seemed only to want to kin- 
dle old memories. He returned to Cam- 
brids 
Cavendish Laboratory, and dined with 
the dons at his old college, Trinity 
Realizing that he had no academic 


visited his old workshop in the 





gown, the required dress for evening 





meals in college, he asked a college 
servant to fetch one for him. The man 
brought back the very robe that Ka 


pitsa had left behind 32 years ago 


The Maximum Sentence 


The bewigged judge ordered the two 


defendants to stand. “Ian Brady,” he 





said, addressing the first prisoner, 
you have been found guilty of three 
calculated, cruel and cold-blooded mur- 
I pass the only sentence which 





li now allows: three concurrent 
sentences of life imprisonment.” Then 
turning to the other defendant, Myra 


Hindley, 23, the judge decreed her two 
concurrent life sentences and one seven 
year sentence 

Thus last week in a courtroom in 
Chester, 16 miles south of Liverpool 
ended the 14-day trial of the lean stock 
clerk and his blonde girl friend. They 
h 
old Edward Evans and two children 
vi be 


ad been charged with killing 17-year 





they buried in shallow 


ose 





graves on moors near Manchester 
For the prosecution, Britain’s Attorney 
General Sir Elwyn Jones called 40 wit 
nesses to the stand. The killings were all 


marked by what Sir Elwyn called 









perverted sexual element.” The defend 
ants, he charg took special care to 
preserve mementos of the crimes 


Among the prosecution’s 200 exhibits 





vas a 17-minute tape recording, which 
was played in open court. Police sa 
that t found the tape among Brady’s 


longings. According to Sir Elwyn 
the vol 





es on the tape are those of the 





two defendants and one of the victims 


Lesley Anne Downey, 10. 7 





he whim 
ering and protests were alleged by the 
prosecution to be a recording of the 
ast moments in Lesley’s life Also 


among Brady's belongings were nude 





Ihotographs of the little girl. Police also 
found a picture of Myra on the very 
he moor where police dug up 
the body of John Kilbride, 12 


Summing up, Sir Elwyn pointed to 


po yn 
Spot ¢ 





the defendants’ detached, unemotional 
behavior Are you ever likely to forget 


how the two accused gave their evi 





dence?” he asked. “Did you see the 
slightest flicker of emotion when even 
the most harrowing details were being 
discussed?” The all-male jury deliberat 
ed two hours and 22 minutes before re- 
turning with verdicts that demanded the 
maximum sentence. Britain's historical 
maximum penalty—death by hanging 

had been abolished by Parliament 
during the time Brady and Myra Hind- 
ley were in prison awaiting trial. 
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JEANNE MOREAU & THEODORE 
Raising cane. 


All over France, women are making 
advances, and the traditional French 
sugar daddy is in decline. Ladies of 
means in their 30s and 40s are turning 
into sugar mommies, raising cane by 
taking young boy friends. Latest to join 
in is Actress Jeanne Moreau, 38, who 
disappeared lately in the south of France 
with a 23-year-old lad named Theodore 
Roubanis, only to turn up in Paris last 
week with a more mature companion, 
Photographer Cyril Morange, 25. They 
are now blissfully ensconced in Jeanne’s 
country house, and throughout France 
the middle-aged men are singing a 
variation on the old Piaf standard: Oui, 
je regrette quelque-chose. 


Henry Ford II gloomily surveyed the 


state of the nation, 1966 model, and 
concluded that in many ways it’s an 
awful lemon. “I am troubled by the 


growth of violence,” he told the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents 
in Detroit, “by the riots, vandalism, irre- 
sponsible demonstrations, the tendency 
toward rebellion for its own sake.” The 
way to overhaul it all, said Ford, is “to 
join the war on poverty. The free- 
enterprise system will not gain the ac- 
ceptance it needs until all men share in 
the abundance that system provides.” 
One night after Henry spoke, he shared 
some of his own abundance with an 
unworthy citizen—the thief who foot- 
padded into his Manhattan apartment 
and disappeared with $50,000 worth of 
his wife Christina's jewels. 

“Your visit is unique,” said Israel's 
Premier Levi Eshkol in the understate- 
ment of this or many another year. 
West Germany’s former Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer, 90, stood in Jerusa- 
lem with his old friend ex-Premier Da- 
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PEOPLE 





vid Ben-Gurion, 79, and declared: 
“Your hearty welcome has assured me 
that my visit here will be unforgettable.” 
There were moments during the eight- 
day trip that he might just as soon for- 
get, such as an ugly fracas at Jerusalem's 
Hebrew University, where police tan- 
gled with anti-German demonstrators. 
Otherwise, the Israelis were warm to 
der Alte, a staunch anti-Nazi in war- 
time and a champion of Israel since 
then. “If good will is not recognized,” 
he gravely told guests at Eshkol’s home, 
“then no good can be created.” 

The artist's model is surviving the 
art. At 53 years of age, the U.S. Indian- 
head nickel is now vanishing like a lost 
tribe. But at 103, Seneca Chief John 
Big Tree, one of the three men who 
posed for the S¢ bas-relief by Sculptor 
James Earle Fraser, has suffered little 
depreciation. Chief Big Tree has so 
much mettle, in fact, that he traveled 
down from his home near Syracuse, 
N.Y., to help the Chase Manhattan 
Bank observe the 100th anniversary of 
the first U.S. nickel. The celebration 
featured a nickelodeon, a cigar-store 
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CHIEF BIG TREE & NICKEL 
Surviving art. 


Indian and a carrousel buffalo. Alas, 
the original beast on the nickel’s flip 
side was turned into a robe in 1915, 

In order to qualify for that exclusive 
sodality known as the Seraphic Secre- 
taries of America, a girl must type with- 
out errors, speak without snarling, and 
happen to work for a man who is at 
the top of his business field. Once ad- 
mitted, the lucky girl then has the privi- 
lege of taking the boss to dinner at the 
seraphim’s annual executive blast, which 
this year brought 165 girls and guests 
together at Manhattan's Hotel Pierre. 
“A splendid affair,” cheered RCA Board 
Chairman David Sarnoff, who arrived 
with his wife on one arm and his secre- 
tary of 20 years, Ella Helbig, on the 
other. It was a lovely party, all right, 
despite one disappointment. None of 
the girls popped out of a cake. 

When French Composer Maurice Ra- 
vel died in 1937, he left 80% of his 
rich royalties to his brother Edouard, 
who years later in turn bequeathed the 
earnings to his devoted masseuse, Jeanne 
Taverne. Edouard died in 1960, Jeanne 
died in 1964, and so Jeanne’s hair- 





dresser husband Alexandre was sudden- 
ly dancing La Valse to the tune of 
about $200,000 a year in income from 
the works of a man he had never met. 
Two distant cousins of the composer 
protested in the French courts, but at 
last the Tribunal de Grande Instance 
ruled in Alexandre’s favor. “I've al- 
ways had a lot of luck,” beamed the 
hairdresser. But the French inheritance 
tax stands to take 80% of the loot. 

Quarter of a century ago, he was 
the star halfback of the U.C.L.A. 
Bruins. Later, of course, Jackie Robin- 
son earned his living by running around 
on a different sort of playing field. Now 
Jackie’s back in football again, although 
he has to start in the minors. He signed 
on as general manager of a new Conti- 
nental Football League team called, 
appropriately, the Brooklyn Dodgers. 
“We are going to play some interesting 
football,” Jackie predicted. But so far, 
he and the club's backers have no coach, 
no players and no stadium. 

Mad Hatter Actress Hermione Gin- 
gold welcomed spring with a song on 
the pastoral life. “It's wonderful hav- 
ing a garden in New York,” she trilled 
amid the blossoming flora of her pent- 
house terrace 17 stories above Manhat- 
tan. “The only thing that bothers me 
are those helicopters, flying over when 
we're sunbathing in the nude. We think 
we're a tourist attraction.” As for the 
gardening, there was a bit of a problem 
after caterpillars attacked the tomatoes 
last summer. “So we just dropped them 
over the roof,” she winced. “People 
must have been surprised at the bot- 
tom. Although maybe they turned into 
butterflies on the way down.” 





HERMIONE GINGOLD 
Attracting tourists. 
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R FROM THE PATIENT: Physician, Heal Thyself 


EW more intimate relationships exist, outside the family 

or the church, than that of the average person with his 
doctor. Each year, nearly one billion visits are made to the 
U.S.’s 225,000 practicing doctors, or about five visits for 
every American. Each visitor expects not only medical care 
but comfort, sympathy, relief, reassurance and solace. There 
was a day when he could be sure of getting all these: the 
day, not too far past, of the family physician who often 
knew as much about his patient as he did about an illness. 
Today, Americans get far better medical care than ever 
before; as for the rest, they are often lucky to get as much 
as a hurried smile. The result is a troubling paradox: at a 
time when medical skill has reached new pinnacles, the 
doctor-patient relationship has badly deteriorated. It is a 
situation that both irritates the patient and worries the 
medical profession. 

The fact is that the doctor’s role has radically changed. 
In a famous painting by Sir Luke Fildes—which still hangs 
in many a doctor’s office—a rumpled and exhausted physi- 
cian keeps home watch over a comatose child while her 
worried parents hover anxiously in the background. The 
doctor has obviously been up all night, brooding, worrying, 
waiting—probably in part because he did not know what 
else to do. In today’s medicine, both the scene and the senti- 
ment are badly out of date. The child would be in an oxygen 
tent in a hospital, festooned with tubes, watched over by 
bustling nurses or electronic monitors, banished from her 
parents (visiting hours, 9-11 a.m.), and lucky to get a brief 
visit from the doctor once or twice a day. Instead of Old 
Doe’s bedside manner, the modern physician depends on a 
panoply of new skills, drugs and facilities that save many a 
patient his predecessor would have lost. The father image 
has been supplanted by the skilled technician whose head is 
far more important than his heart. Trouble is, the patient 
misses the heart. 


A Great Strain 

The deprivation is only partly the doctor's fault. For the 
very reason that medical knowledge is expanding in quantum 
leaps, a modern doctor must spend much more time simply 
keeping abreast of his profession, thus has less time for in- 
dividual patients. Moreover, his new skills can best be 
employed not in the home, but in the office or hospital, 
where equipment is available. With growing affluence and 
insurance, more and more people can afford what he has 
to offer. Since the overall ratio of doctors to population has 
remained roughly the same—one doctor for 760 people— 
the result is that the patient-load on doctors has doubled in 
just a few years. Because the patient is increasingly sophis- 
ticated about medicine, thanks to better reportage of med- 
ical advances, he is also likely to demand more of his 
doctor. Says Jerome Pollack, professor of medical econom- 
ics and associate dean at Harvard Medical School: “People 
are aware of the explosion of medical knowledge, and they 
use doctors more. There is a great strain on doctors.” 

One result of all this change is a growing impersonality 
in the practice of medicine that has created a breach in the 
traditional doctor-patient relationship. For patients, it is dif- 
ficult to relate to a doctor who is only glimpsed behind a 
surgical mask. For doctors, a patient seen in the office, one 
of perhaps 30 patients in the course of the day, does not 
assume the same identity as a patient seen in a home. And 
the excitement inherent in current medical research makes 
many doctors more preoccupied with the disease than with 
the patient. Admits Dr. Martin Cherkasky, director of The 
Bronx’s Montefiore Hospital: “There is a lessening of the 
personal commitment to the individual patient.” 

The patient’s concern, his uneasiness, about doctors and 
doctoring is deeply ingrained. Because mankind has been so 


utterly and helplessly dependent on him, the doctor touches 
man’s profoundest anxieties, eliciting both nervous humor 
and distrust. Said Voltaire: “Doctors pour drugs of which 
they know little to cure diseases of which they know less, 
into human beings of whom they know nothing.” George 
Bernard Shaw gibed that doctors score only triumphs, since 
their mistakes are always buried. Over the ages, doctors 
have compounded both the awe and the anxiety by acting 
as a self-anointed priesthood whose rites and methods 
(complete with prescriptions in Latin) were beyond the 
understanding of any outsider. Even today, physicians are 
a powerful and self-protective group that bridles at criticism, 
maintains an arcane authority by telling the patient as lit- 
tle as possible and thus, of course, provides little basis on 
which it may be judged. 


A Question of Concern 


Although the American doctor ranks high in prestige (just 
below a U.S. Supreme Court Justice) and pay (average: 
$28.380), he has lately been dislodged from his old status 
as the grand panjandrum. In the bestselling Jnrern, the mys- 
terious Dr, X—who well knew the necessity of shielding 
himself from his colleagues’ vengeance—admitted that doc- 
tors learn only by committing “colossal blunders” that some- 
times prove fatal. The profession's official and aggressive 
opposition to medicare marred the doctor’s image among 
many Americans—and raised bothersome questions about 
how the profession will treat the huge influx of new patients, 
all of them old people who particularly need human com- 
fort. While most patients profess esteem for their own doc- 
tors, people have become more critical of the profession 
as a whole. “The public now tends to view the physician as 
something less than an individual on a pedestal,” says Walter 
McNerney, president of the Blue Cross Association, “The 
doctor finds himself the subject of judgment.” 

That judgment is embodied in a growing number of com- 
plaints that have less to do with the quality of medicine 
than with the quantity of the doctor's personal interest in 
his patients. The commonest complaint is about the doctor's 
increasing inaccessibility. At night and on weekends or holi- 
days, few doctors, at least in urban areas, are available. Says 
Dr. Amos Johnson, president of the American Academy of 
General Practice: “From 6 p.m, until 9 a.m. daily and from 
Friday evening until Monday morning, the emergency rooms 
of hospitals are doing all the practice of medicine today.” 
The house call is becoming as obsolete as the midwife, and 
in urban areas are hardly made at all; their usual advice to 
the patient is to come to the office or to go to the hospital. 
Even in the office, the doctor does not give a patient as much 
time as he or she would like. Patients complain of having 
to wait long periods in the doctor's anteroom even when they 
are on time for an appointment, then of being put on an 
assembly line—stripping, weighing, ete.—from which they 
emerge for only the briefest visit with the great man himself. 

This process may have to be repeated many times, since 
the word in medicine today is specialization—a different 
doctor for every ill. The trend toward specialization, for all 
its obvious merits, can extend to the point of absurdity, as 
in the case of the obstetrician in Chicago who refused to 
treat a pregnant wife for pneumonia a day or two before 
she was to give birth. “He said I wouldn't expect him to treat 
a broken leg, so why should I expect him to treat colds?” 
Mothers complain that pediatricians have become so special- 
ized that they will accept children of different ages only on 
different days and hours, necessitating a separate trip to the 
office for each child. The joke is that the day is fast approach- 
ing when otolaryngologists will begin specializing in only 
one nostril or one ear. 

There is, of course, the old feeling that doctors make too 
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much money at the patient’s expense, but the complaints 
are becoming noisier these days, Doctors can point out that 
their fees have risen just about on a par with the general 
cost of living in recent years. Still, though the really stagger- 
ing rise has been in the cost of hospital care, the doctors’ 
interlocking system of specialization also produces a prolifer- 
ation of fees that contributes to higher medical costs. It also 
causes resentment; no patient likes to pay $10 or $20 to a 
doctor for the advice that he should go to somebody else. 
The resentment is compounded by the obvious affluence of 
today’s doctor—his Bentley or Rolls-Royce in the driveway 
(deductible as a business expense), the plush vacations 
chronicled in the local paper, the conventions that he always 
seems able to find in Miami (in winter) or in Europe (in 
summer). There is no reason, of course, why the doctor 
should not enjoy his income like anyone else, but his pa- 
tients often seem to feel that his Hippocratic oath of service 
should bind him to an austere life. 

Though everyone has his horror story about medical negli- 
gence or slip-ups, there seems to be a tone of special ag- 
grievement in the current crop. There was the woman in 
Illinois who complained that she did not feel well, was ad- 
vised by telephone to take aspirin, and was dead within the 
hour. There was the Washington child with the crushed hand 
that no doctor would agree to see until a neighbor prom- 
ised to pay for treatment. There was the rash that expen- 
sively baffled two experts—until the lady in question dis- 
covered bedbugs. Though such examples are exceptions, the 
profession itself admits enough errors to give people pause. 
Doctors confess that too many unnecessary operations are 
performed—at attractive fees. After a study of 6,248 hyster- 
ectomies, Dr. James C. Doyle concluded that one-third 
“seemed to be unwarranted.” Harvard’s Dr. Osler Peterson, 
assistant visiting professor of preventive medicine, notes that 
tonsillectomies, “which most academicians agree is a use- 
less operation,” make up 6% of all U.S. operations—while 
they comprise only a fraction of 1% in Sweden. 


Excellence & Shortfall 


While doctors themselves are ready to admit that they can 
make mistakes, they generally react to criticism by pointing 
out that their patients 1) are getting just about the best medi- 
cal care anywhere, and 2) are foolishly sentimental about the 
“old days.” The U.S. will spend an estimated $44 billion on 
its medical care this year, and is currently spending over 
S1 billion in research. Its surgical skills and lab techniques 
are unsurpassed. As for complaints about the decline in 
home care, most doctors frankly think that the oldtime 
house call was largely a waste of time. They point out that a 
doctor can sce ten people in his office in the time it might 
take him to make one house call. Says Dr. Lindsay 
Beaton, a practicing physician who is also chairman of the 
American Medical Association's Council on Mental Health: 
“I don’t want to go out on a call at 2 a.m. to somebody who 
is dying of a myocardial infarction out at his home. I want 
the person brought to my hospital where he can be put in 
an intensive care unit. Going to the home just wastes time.” 
If the variety of specialists makes some people feel that 
their body is being treated like a diagram in a butcher's 
shop, U.S. doctors retort that this is only the necessary 
fragmentation of a science advancing too fast and grown 
too complex for any one man to know all there is to know. 
Even so, the average doctor works 60 hours a week, and 
one out of three works a 70-hour week. 

For all the doctor’s hard work and all the medical ad- 
vances, the U.S. still has plenty of room for improvement. 
In incidence of infant mortality, it stands twelfth among all 
nations. The life expectancy of U.S. men is only 18th in the 
world. In ratio of doctors to population, the U.S. ranks 15th. 
This low rating for the world’s richest country is partly 
due to the fact that U.S, doctors tend to cluster in urban 
areas, where there are better hospital facilities and more 
opportunity for consultation, leaving a lethal shortage in 
remote and rural areas. Another reason is that the poor, 
the Negroes and other minority groups do not get the 
medical care available to most of the population. 
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At the root of this paradox of special excellence and over- 
all shortfall is the very fact that is responsible for so much 
of the grumbling among today’s patients: the decline of the 
general practitioner, both in status and number. Twenty 
years ago, there were 110,000 family doctors in the U.S.; 
today there are only 72,000. There were four general prac- 
litioners for every specialist in 1945, but today only one doc- 
tor in three is a G.P. According to the most recent figures, 
only 18% of the U.S.’s 8,000 fourth-year medical students 
professed an intention to become general practitioners. This 
reluctance is caused by the glamour attached to specializa- 
tion and by the knowledge that G.P.s work longer hours 
and usually cannot allow themselves long vacations, but it 
has no economic base: G.P.s make as much as or more than 
internists or pediatricians. 

U.S. medicine is now recognizing that the general prac- 
litioner fills a need that is not being met. He tends to serve 
in rural areas, and to be the mainstay of the poor and the 
slum dweller, who cannot afford the several specialists many 
families now have for their varied ills. Most of all, the fam- 
ily doctor, available in greater numbers, would help restore 
the oldtime warmth to the doctor-patient relationship. 


Back to Prominence 

The medical profession is busy with dozens of plans to 
bring the family doctor back to prominence. One device de- 
signed to save doctors time and make more expertise acces- 
sible is group practice; the number of groups has risen from 
roughly 100 in 1959 to more than 5,500 today. Group prac- 
tice brings together in one building, besides family doctors, 
a whole spectrum of specialists to whom the patient can 
quickly be referred. By rotating duty, the group can also 
assure a patient that one of them will always be on call. 

To attract more students to family doctoring, the Ameri- 
can College of General Practice hopes to restore the dignity 
of the general practitioner by making him a kind of special- 
ist himself—a “generalist” is one term proposed. To gain 
accreditation from the college, a “generalist” would be re- 
quired to take residency-internship training in family prac- 
tice for three years, encouraged to work with outside doc- 
tors in family practice, and get added training in sociology 
and psychology. “Family doctoring is a more complex field 
than anyone gives it credit for, since it encompasses a whole 
range of intellectual, medical and nonmedical problems,” 
insists Harvard's Dr. Robert Buxbaum. With an eye to the 
impending demands of medicare, the University of California 
last week acted to accept qualified general practitioners for 
the teaching staff of its medical school and to set up a 
course in family medicine. 

Many doctors are talking of training more “paramedical” 
people who could handle administrative problems, take his- 
tories, and even, like Navy corpsmen, give shots and help 
in operating rooms. Computers are being used more widely 
to help in diagnosis, and Philco recently developed a “medi- 
chair” that can read a patient's pulse, check his respiration 
rate and skin response, and produce an electrocardiogram 
20 seconds after he sits down in it. These and other process- 
ing techniques can leave the doctor more time to offer what 
no computer can—judgment and sympathy. As Montefiore’s 
Dr. Cherkasky says: “The patient still needs the nurturing 
qualities that help fight disease—compassion, understand- 
ing and support.” 

In a word, the U.S. medical profession is trying hard to 
get back to a principle as old as Hippocrates’; it is redis- 
covering that there is still healing power in the laying on 
of hands. In an area where the stakes are life and death, 
but where the modern doctor knows that nothing is finally 
certain, he can still only say to his patient: “Trust me.” 
Today's patient, who is sophisticated enough to realize his 
doctor's limitations, is willing to extend that trust—but in 
return he wants some understanding and sympathy, the vital 
ingredients that nowadays are too often missing. That ex- 
change should be a compact between the patient and his 
doctor. It is a compact less complete than the old one, which 
was based on the patient’s total faith and on far less knowl- 
edge, but it is a more realistic one. 
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ance in the borscht belt, King kept 
plugging, waited to be discovered, 
While he waited, he bounced like a 
matzo ball from Montreal to Minneap- 
olis, from Cleveland to Cincinnati, driv- 
ing himself 52,000 miles a year. His 
delivery ranged as wide as his itinerary; 
finally he settled down to a hostile style 
that got the audience before they got 
him. “I don’t like you either,” became 
his opening line. Somehow this worked, 
and King began earning as much as 
$2,000 a week with a stand-up routine 
of one-liners like, “We were so poor we 
lived below the candy store.” Later, he 
played up to London, even got to meet 
the Queen. Their brief exchange, since 
widely publicized, may be apocryphal. 
She: “How do you do, Mr. King?” He: 
“How do you do, Mrs. Queen?” 

ae Fun at the Waldorf. After Britain, 

ALAN KING 6: WIFE AT HOME King captured Canada, and then 
He knows whereof he piques. achieved his greatest prominence in the 
U.S. (the Sullivan show, the Garry 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | COMEDIANS Moore program) with curt wisecracks 
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: Ch dli 5 la Ki mostly about the sorrows of suburbia: 
. opped Liver a Ia King “I really believe my wife collects the 
! The former Irwin Kniberg proudly garbage from the neighbors just so I 
f took his mother for a ride in his new — can take it out for her.” 


| Rolls-Royce, and waited for her first Now that he owns a Rolls and a 

: impression. “Irwin, don’t be insulted,” $250,000 suburban home in Long 

: she said finally. “But it's a real old- Island, King knows whereof he piques. 

; fashioned car.” “I've been making fun of weddings and 

ai _ Irwin was not insulted; he was de- bar mitzvahs for years,” he says. “Then 

be lighted to put up with the put-down. when my son’s turn comes, I turn 

Unimpressible Jewish mothers—and around and do it worse. It was at the 

surly children, complaining wives, ur- Waldorf. I had a $150 heart-shaped 

i ban sprawl and the 20th century—have —chopped-liver mold. The cook said, ‘For 

| i been his bread and butter ever since he $50 more I can make it pulsate.’ I had 
| | changed his name to Alan King and more fun making an idiot of myself.” 


became, successively, a big-time comic, 
| author, actor, producer and all-round 
impresario, 

Today Ed Sullivan pays King more 
than $10,000—or roughly $400 per 
joke—to be a guest on his TV show. 
King is the star of The Impossible 
Years, an impossible Broadway play, 
which, despite chilly reviews from the 
{i critics, has been selling out for seven 
| months. 

On the side, he is co-producer of an- 
{ other play, A Lion in Winter, and he 
t has just set up a deal to produce a 

} concert tour for Barbra Streisand, who 

i will get $1,000,000 for 20 appearances. Wherever he goes, the kids—the girls, 

K Almost old hat now are King’s two non- — especially—engulf him. At Paris’ Olym- 
q i} books (Anybody Who Owns His Own pia Music Hall, it took 35 flics to 

q Home Deserves It, Help! I'ma Prisoner keep back the girls, who retaliated by 

| in a Chinese Bakery), which have sold littering the stage with their panties. 
over 900,000 copies. To his fans, he “Never in French show business,” mar- 
i seems to have been around and on top vels Maurice Chevalier, who ought to 
I forever. Around he has been; on top he know, “has an artist reached the top 
i has only recently arrived. so fast.” It may be carrying art too 
|! Soup du Jour. Before Kinging him- far to call Antoine an artist, but there 
f self, the kid from Brooklyn jumped _ is no doubt that he is on top. 
from dropout to drummer to boxer to Love, Modern-Style. He got there, 
: dancer. By the time he settled on his _ in the past four months, singing unmelo- 
| name and his occupation, there was no-  dious songs in a plain, unemotional, 
} where to go but up to the Catskills, unmusical voice. His repertory is the 
‘ where the jokes, like the soup du jour, same protest, parent-baiting message 
‘ are always borscht. Notwithstanding music that is now becoming passé in the 
the ethnic limitations of comic perform- States. One of his hits, La Guerre, 


ROCK ‘N’ ROLL 
C’est la Hair 


The folk-rocker who calls himself 
Antoine has a shoulder-length coiffure, 
wears pastel flowered Pucci shirts and 
silky Courréges slacks. In some circles 
in the U.S. these days, that sort of getup 
hardly raises an eyebrow. In France, it’s 
something new, and that helps to ex- 
plain why Antoine is the biggest thing 
there since Scotch. His records are out- 
selling Charles Aznavour, Yves Mon- 
tand and Johnny Hallyday combined. 





. 
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sounds like a medley of Eve of Destruc- 
tion and Blowin’ in the Wind: 
Our entire world is collapsing . 
The bomb is ready to fall, the button 
to be pushed. 
Sometimes children raise their voices 
to say 
Let us make a truce before this 
alarming future. 
But their voices fly off into the wind. 
Perhaps more original are Antoine's 
reflections on love, modern-style. In 
France, there is a movement afoot to 
repeal a 1920 statute prohibiting con- 
traceptives for women, While the law 
itself has never been much of an inhibit- 
ing factor in France, it does give An- 
toine and the kids something to protest 
about. He sings an anguished ballad 
about an impoverished young wife who 
winds up killing her nine children and 
herself. He makes the same point in a 
lighter strain in Antoine's Lucubrations, 
his hottest-selling record so far: 
I received a letter from the Presi- 
dent's office 
Asking me: Antoine, you have good 
common sense, 
What can we do to make the coun- 
try richer? 
Antoine’s answer: 
Put the Pill on sale in the dime stores. 
Revolutionary Refrain.  Offfstage, 
Pierre Antoine Muraccioli, 21, is not at 
all in the same alienated, humorless 
bag with his U.S. precursors. His con- 
stant refrain is “Je men fous” (1 don't 
give a damn) but actually he does; he 
spends his days conscientiously study- 
ing engineering. “I don’t figure on revo- 
lutionizing the world,” he says. Obvi- 
ously he is enjoying it too much to 
change it. After graduation, he figures 
on packing his guitar and Puccis for a 
fall concert tour of the States. 


REPORTERS ASSOCIES 





ANTOINE AT THE OLYMPIA 
He’s studying to be an engineer. 
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ow many movie stars were first discovered 





behind Hertz counters? 


Not one. And in our business, that’s a compliment. 
If we're doing our job right, you shouldn't have to notice 
us, Our Cars, or our service. You should be able to take even 
our pretty girls for granted, 
As for show business, about the closest we come to that is 
when we tell you where the best movie in town is playing 
And how to get there or anywhere else you want to go 


It comes under the heading of service. 


Let Hertz put you in the driver’s seat. (Isn’t that where you belong?) / 





So does the way we keep our °66 Fords and other new cars 
as near perfect as we know how 

Which means when you rent from us, you're the one who 
gets the star treatment 

It may never bring us an Oscar, but that’s not our goal 
We just want your autograph. On a Hertz rental agreement. 


We'll cherish it. Honest 


| HERTZ / 


RENT ACAR 
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Free. 


Belay that. Nobody gives away a 35-foot, fully 


equipped Chris-Craft Corinthian. What's the catch? 
No catch. Here's the offer. 

Use the Bruning-Multigraph Method of 

duplicating but pay us the cost of using 

our main competitor's “2400” copier. 

We'll give you the $23,000 you'll save— 

or this 35-foot Chris-Craft. 

If you are an average medium-sized company, you 

are probably making about 200,000 copies a month. 





Use the Bruning-Multigraph Method—but pay us 
what it would cost you to use our main 

competitor's 2400" copier. The Bruning-Multigraph 
Method will not only do the job better and faster, 


but in one year will save you $23,000. 


We'll give you these savings back in a fully 
equipped 35-foot Chris-Craft Corinthian. 

Or, if you're landlocked or otherwise unseaworthy, 
we'll give you (instead of the boat) five console dry 


copiers or 12 desk-top copiers or 11 diazo copiers. 





{ Of course, if you prefer to pay the actual costs of the 
Bruning-Multigraph Method, you can keep the $23,000. 


We might add that this cost comparison is based on 
actual operations made under identical conditions 
for both methods. (Company names on request.) 

It includes all costs: equipment depreciation, 


supplies, labor, overhead. 


Call your Bruning or Multigraph man. Ask him to 
bring along his remarkable Cost Calculator. 
He'll also be glad to demonstrate the 








Bruning-Multigraph Method ...and tell you what 
the offer is for a company your size. 


You'll find him under Bruning or Addressograph 
Multigraph in the telephone directory of 

222 major cities. Or write either Dept. X, 

Mt. Prospect, Illinois 60058, or Dept. A, 

1200 Babbitt Road, Cleveland, Ohio 44117, 


Bruning @ Multigr aph 
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Modern cars need 
equally modern materials. 


Celanese helps provide them. 


The road to improved automobiles is called Celcon finds more than 125 dif 
ved with new materials. Each year ferent uses ranging from tiny gears to ¢ 


re evaluated in one-pound fender extension 





in effort to make you ore depend other Celanese products fror 





ible and better roof including carpeting, tire cord, 





sie, Safer, More Comforts 

looking. Exhaustive testing determines — plastic trim, and the paint formulation 
¢ right material for each new applic: that keeps the car looking new 

tion. Often a Celanese product is chosen At the heart of Celanese participation 
A tough, corrbsion-resistant plastic in the automotive industry is the simple 





oncept of finding out what is needed 
rechnologic il and n 
eting skills to providing it 






bination of imaginative 





phistic ated tec hnology 


is practiced by forty thousand people on 


a world-wide basis. In chemicals, plas 


tics, fibers, coatings, petroleum and 


forest products 
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APPLIED SCIENCE 
How They Found the Bomb 


The 2,200-man Navy task force that 
carried out the Great H-Bomb Hunt 
near the Spanish coastal town of Palo- 
mares more than earned its headlines, 
But the men who conducted an equally 
productive part of the search were an 
unheralded group of scientists and 
technicians in far-off New Mexico. 

Soon after the January 17 collision 
between a nuke-carrying B-52 and its 
KC-135 tanker over Spain, a desperate 
Defense Department turned for help to 
the Sandia Laboratory in Albuquerque, 
which conducts bomb-electronics _re- 
search for the AEC. Sandia scientists 
promptly requested all available acci- 
dent data from the task force. With 
other experts, they pored over inter- 
views with surviving B-52 crew mem- 
bers and witnesses on the ground; they 
studied Air Force wind-velocity records 
and the ballistic characteristics and im- 
pact points of the three recovered H- 
bombs. By feeding complex equations 
into computers, they projected trajec- 
tories backward from the impact points 
and established the precise location of 
the collision—the point from which the 
missing bomb began its descent. 

Simulated Breakup. Sandia’s next 
step, reports its house organ, Lab News, 
was to work out what had happened to 
the lost bomb. Had it broken apart in 
the air, or come down intact? Had it 
fallen freely to the land below, or been 
carried far out to sea on its parachute? 
To simulate a mid-air breakup, the 
scientists dropped bomb parts from a 
high-flying plane at White Sands Missile 
Range, then photographed the craters 
made by the parts as they hit the 
ground. The pictures were rushed to 
Palomares, where searchers looked in 
vain for similar patterns on Spanish soil. 

Back at their computers, other sci- 
entists of Sandia determined that the 
radioactive contamination of Spanish 
soil had been caused entirely by the 
two recovered bombs that had broken 
apart on impact. Had another bomb 
shattered on land, the level of radio- 
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activity would have been higher. Thus 
the scientists assumed that either the 
missing bomb had not broken apart 
on hitting land, or it had fallen into the 
sea. Further ballistics analysis and wind 
data enabled the Sandia computers 
eventually to plot the probable trajec- 
tory of the missing bomb and locate 
where it had hit the water. Their calcu- 
lations tended to confirm the story of 
Spanish Fisherman Francisco Simo y 
Orts, who had reported to skeptical 
task-force officials that a “stout man” 
swinging from a parachute had hit the 
water only about 75 yds. from his boat, 
five miles off Palomares. 

Precarious Perch. Late in February, 
when the final information from Palo- 
mares had been processed by the com- 
puters, Sandia scientists traced a square 
on a Spanish coastal chart and said, 
“Tell Alvin (the deep-diving research 
submarine that eventually found the 
bomb) to look here.” Three weeks lat- 

when the little sub finally located 
the missing bomb—2,500 feet below 
the surface, still shrouded in its para- 
chute and perched precariously on a 
70° slope—it was 1,200 yards from the 
final coordinates calculated in a labora- 
tory over 5,000 miles away. 


RADIATION 


Atomic Signals from Silver 

Since late last year, the silver-short 
U.S. has been forced to mint silverless 
“sandwich” quarters and dimes contain- 
ing a central layer of copper between 
two thin slices of copper-nickel alloy. 
Now another Government agency has 
suggested a more direct solution: find 
more silver. To aid prospectors, U.S. 
Geological Survey scientists have de- 
signed and successfully tested a “silver 
snooper,” a device capable of locating 
silver deposits buried as deep as three 
feet below the ground. By shooting a 
stream of neutrons into the earth, the 
snooper turns the silver temporarily ra- 
dioactive, causing it literally to signal 
its presence. 

Silver atoms that are caught in the 
penetrating beam capture neutrons and 
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TESTING THE “SNOOPER” IN MARYLAND 
Decay may save the day. 


briefly become unstable isotopes, emit- 
ting gamma rays that can be recorded 
by the snooper'’s scintillation counter. 
Since silver isotopes, like radioactive 
atoms of other elements, have their 
own characteristic half life—or rate of 
decay—and emit gamma rays at a spe- 
cific energy level, the snooper’s detec- 
tors can distinguish them from atoms 
of other elements in the area that have 
also been made radioactive by the neu- 
tron beam. 

The power to produce the snooper’s 
Stream of neutrons comes from a sim- 
ple gasoline engine that runs a primitive 
type of particle accelerator, A beam of 
deuterium (or heavy hydrogen) parti- 
cles emitted by the generator is directed 
against deuterium absorbed in a titani- 
um target. As the deuterium particles 
collide, they release neutrons that are 
channeled into a beam that can cover 
a two-square-foot area of ground. The 
entire device, including the recording 
instruments, is small and light enough 
to be carried in the back of a Jeep. 
It has already been given trials in the 
field, 

In one such test, the snooper suc- 
cessfully detected silver ore particles 
that scientists had “seeded” in the 
ground at Greenbelt, Md. In another 
test, near Mineral, Va., the snooper de- 
termined that natural deposits of silver 
in an old zinc-mining area were too 
small to exploit economically. Geologi- 
cal Survey Physicist Frank Senftle, who 
headed the group that developed the 
snooper, believes that commercial mod- 
els can be available for use as early as 
this fall, at a cost of between $25,000 
and $35,000 per unit. 

For prospectors who find that price 
too steep, the Survey scientists are al- 
ready developing a hand-held “baby 
snooper” that is expected to cost about 
$3,000, It will shoot low-energy X rays 
at the ground, causing silver on the sur- 
face to fluoresce, and will measure the 
fluorescence on a scintillation counter. 
Senftle sees the baby snooper as the 
silver equivalent of the inexpensive 
Geiger counter, which leads uranium 
prospectors directly to their quarry. 
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HORSE RACING 


Crown for a King 

With horses as with humans, sons of 
famous fathers rarely measure up to 
their sires. But last week at Churchill 
Downs, a dark bay three-year-old son 
of Native Dancer, one of the great 
horses in the history of thoroughbred 
racing, did something his daddy couldn't 
do: he won the Kentucky Derby. 

Just as the Dancer was in 1953, when 
he lost to Dark Star by a head (the 
only defeat of his career), Kauai King 
was the post-time favorite—at odds of 
2-1. Owned by Omaha _ businessman 
Mike Ford, who bought him as a year- 
ling for $42,000, he was clearly a stick- 
out in an otherwise lackluster 15-horse 
field: he had earned $125,647, won 
seven out of twelve races, including 
three stakes, and he had finished out 
of the money only twice in his career. 
True, he had three strikes against him: 
1) he was bred in Maryland (no Mary- 
land-bred had ever won the Derby), 
2) his trainer had never handled a 
Derby horse before, and 3) his jockey 
had never ridden in the Derby. In a 
sport as unpredictable as horse racing, 
three strikes do not automatically mean 
an out. Trainer Henry Forrest and Jock- 
ey Don Brumfield were both native 
Kentuckians, and they were also old 
hands at Churchill Downs—whose 
extra-fast surface and &xtra-long stretch 
(1,2344 feet) make it one of the trick- 
iest tracks in the U.S. 

The Forrest-Brumfield strategy was 
simple: take the lead and stay there. 
“When you're in front,” said Brumfield, 
“the other horses have to cover the 
ground you've already been over.” Go- 
ing into the first turn of the 14-mile 
race, Kauai King had a_two-length 
lead which he widened to as much as 
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four lengths in the backstretch. Abe's 
Hope, second choice of the bettors at 
3-1, was hopelessly outrun, One by one, 
Kauai King’s other challengers made 
their moves. Braulio Baeza rushed Stu- 
pendous up along the rail; Earlie Fires 
ranged up on the outside aboard Blue 
Skyer; Johnny Sellers took Advocator 
wide, came within inches of wresting 
the lead away from Kauai King on the 
last turn. “I had him hooked,” sighed 
Sellers afterward, “but I didn’t have 
enough horse.” 

For a while, Brumfield thought he 
didn’t either. He prayed all the way to 
the wire (“I turned my eyes to heaven, 
and I said, ‘Help me now, Lord, ‘cause 
I need you.’”). At the finish, Kauai 
King was one-half length ahead of Ad- 
vocator and Blue Skyer. Panted Win- 
ning Jockey Brumfield: “I am the hap- 
piest hillbilly highboots you ever did 
see. This is one whole great blissful 
thing.” 


BASEBALL 


Sudden Sam, the Shutout Man 


It is hardly Samuel Edward McDow- 
ell's fault that he is not the most no- 
ticeable player in baseball. He goes out 
of his way to be noticed. A 23-year- 
old lefthander who pitches for the 
Cleveland Indians, “Sudden Sam” Mc- 
Dowell can throw a baseball faster than 
anybody else in the American League, 
and he stands 6 ft. 5 in. tall—“two 
inches of which,” someone once noted, 
“is hair.” Sam's taste in clothes is pro- 
vocative. He showed up for work this 
spring looking like Black Bart—black 
ranch pants, black coat, black necker- 
chief, black cowboy boots and black 
Stetson. As far as Cleveland Manager 
Birdie Tebbetts is concerned, “McDow- 
ell can wear a breechcloth and feathers 
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KAUAI KING WINNING DERBY 
Three of the strikes were foul. 
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CLEVELAND’S McDOWELL PITCHING 
Two of the inches are hair. 


if he wants"—so long as he mows down 
American League hitters the way he 
has ever since the 1966 season started. 

In Cleveland two weeks ago, Sam 
shut out the Kansas City Athletics 2-0, 
allowing the A’s just one base hit—a 
pop-fly single. Six days later he beat 
the Chicago White Sox 1-0, tying a 
major-league record by pitching his sec- 
ond straight one-hitter; the lone hit this 
time was a bloop double that barely 
eluded the outstretched glove of Cleve- 
land’s first baseman. Last week he went 
twelve innings against Baltimore—al- 
lowing only one run, striking out ten 
batters—before giving way to a relief 
pitcher with the score tied 1-1. The 
Indians lost the game 3-2 in 15 innings, 
but McDowell's record was. still un- 
blemished: four victories, no defeats— 
plus 59 strikeouts in 53 innings. 

Lowest in the Majors. That kind of 
pitching should make McDowell the 
sensation of the young season. But he 
had to share the spotlight last week with 
San Francisco's Willie Mays—who hit 
the 512th home run of his career, there- 
by breaking Mel Ott’s 19-year-old Na- 
tional League record—and with his own 
Cleveland teammates. At week’s end, 
the Indians were leading the second- 
place Baltimore Orioles by two full 
games. McDowell's fellow pitcher Luis 
Tiant had yet to lose in three starts, 
and the entire Cleveland pitching staff 
boasted an earned-run average of 1,60 
—lowest in the majors. 

Cleveland’s Manager Tebbetts is not 
quite ready to claim the pennant—or 
a niche in the Hall of Fame for Mc- 
Dowell. “A pitcher isn’t a great pitcher 
just because he wins four straight,” 
grunted Tebbetts. “Personally, I think 
McDowell is going to be great. But let's 
not put the monkey on his back.” 

Playing Little League, Pony League, 
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Colt League and high school baseball in 
Pittsburgh, McDowell had thrown 40 
no-hitters by the time he was 17. One 
day in 1960, he pitched Central Cath- 
olic High School to a 4-3 victory over 
South Hills Catholic High—collecting 
18 strikeouts, batting a game-winning 
home run—and 20 big-league scouts 
posed for a group photograph in the 
stands. Sam signed with Cleveland for 
$77,000, spent five uneventful years 
bouncing back and forth between the 
minors and the Indians—uneventful ex- 
cept for his 41st and 42nd _ no-hitters 
against Spokane Indians and Salt Lake 
City of the Pacific Coast League. 

Last year McDowell finally went to 
Cleveland to stay. It was a bad year for 
the Indians: the team to beat in the 
American League was supposed to be the 
defending champion New York Yan- 
kees, and the Indians did that all right— 
they wound up fifth while the Yankees 
finished sixth. But McDowell established 
himself as the American League's top 
pitcher, wirming 17 games against elev- 
en losses, posting an earned-run average 
of 2.18, striking out 325 batters in 273 
innings—more per inning than the Los 
Angeles Dodgers’ Sandy Koufax. 

Wet Guess. Now there are hitters 
around the American League who in- 
sist that Sam is even more sudden than 
Sandy—but nobody knows for sure, be- 


cause McDowell refuses to have his 
fastball timed. “Koufax is one of my 
idols,” he explains, “and I'd hate to 


find out that I'm faster than he is. Of 
course, I'd hate to find out I'm slower 
too.” Because Sam's “hummer” breaks 
sharply—down instead of up—he has 
also been accused of throwing an illegal 
spitball. Not McDowell: “I 
wouldn't Know how. But if people want 
to think I'm throwing a spitter, that's 
fine with me. Itll keep them guessing 
up there, and that’s what my job is all 
about.” 


SO, SaVvs 


ICE HOCKEY 
All in the Mind 


“Tm feeling lousy,” 


Hector (“Toe”) Blake, 


grumbled Coach 
as his Montreal 


Canadiens were preparing for a Stan- 
ley Cup playoff game against the De- 
troit Red Wings. “I get these chest 


pains right here,” he said, stabbing his 
chest with a finger. “But I've been to a 
doctor, and he says it’s not physical. 
So I guess it must be mental.” 

Fair guess—considering that Blake's 
favored Canadiens trailed the ragtag 
Red Wings 2-0 after the first two games 
of the best-of-seven playoffs. The Ca- 
nadiens were the defending Stanley Cup 
champions. They had won the regular- 
season National Hockey League cham- 
pionship (Detroit finished fourth), and 
they had wiped up the ice with the 
Toronto Maple Leafs 4-0 in the playoff 
semifinals. By comparison, the main 
thing the Red Wings had going for them 
was Gordie Howe, the alltime scoring 
champion (with 624 goals) of the 
N.H.L. But Gordie was 37 and slow- 
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ing down; eleven other Red Wings were 
30 or older, and the long season was 
taking its toll. 7 

Detroit Defenseman Bill Gadsby was 
sporting a bruise on his arm the size 
of a grapefruit. Goalie Roger Crozier 
had a twisted ankle and a sprained 
knee. Forward Norm Ullman, the team’s 
top scorer (with 31 goals) during the 
regular season, was nursing a bruised 
back. Still, the Red Wings were ahead 
—and Montreal's Coach Blake was 
baffled. “We played like amateurs,” he 
moaned. “I just can’t understand it.” 

By last week, three games and three 
Canadiens victories later, Blake was be- 
ginning to feel better. “We're skating 
now,” he said, “and nobody beats this 
club when it’s skating.” There was still 
that one last victory to go, though, and 
it turned out to be tough. Playing at 
Detroit, the Canadiens jumped into a 
2-0 lead when Jean Beliveau tapped in a 
rebound and Leon Rochefort slipped a 
15-footer past crippled Goalie Crozier. 
Disgusted Detroit fans littered the ice 
with rubber balls and garbage—and the 
Red Wings got the message. Checking 
brutally, they fought back: Norm Ullman 
scored late in the second period, and 
Floyd Smith tapped in a third-period 
goal to tie the game at 2-2 and send it 
into sudden-death overtime. 

Death, when it came, was dramatic. 
With 2 min. 20 sec. gone in the over- 
time period, Montreal's Dave Balon 
tried to pass out from behind the De- 
troit goal. The pass was wild, but in one 
of those incredible caroms that makes 
hockey wildly exciting, the loose puck 
bounced off Henri Richard's shoulder, 
hit the ice and trickled into the nets. 
The Red Wings bitterly protested that 
Richard had illegally slapped the puck 
no avail. By a score of 3-2, the 
Canadiens had won the Stanley Cup 
for the 13th time and the second year 
in a row. His chest pains long forgotten, 
Coach Blake surveyed the huge silver 
trophy. “Take it to the train,” he 
dered, “and fill it with champagne.” 
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MONTREAL'S RICHARD & STANLEY CUB 
Four of the games were professional. 


Your 

golf ball: 
could it 
make the 
difference? 





We don't guarantee Titleists will clear 
every hazard. But we do guarantee 
you'll never dump a shot because 
your ball is a dud. We do guarantee 
that no other ball is in Titleist’s league 
when it comes to consistency. 

There are three different Titleists. 
Pick the one that's best for your style 
of play. Then play it confidently, 
knowing that every one will perform 
the same way. 


Regular Titleist 


Golf's standard. 
= Marvelous feel 


“Red” Titleist 
Passe Slightly lower 
$ compression 

Harder to cut. 


Titleist DT-100 
Extra high 
compression 
Distinctive feel. 


ACUSHNET 
GOLF BALLS 


Sold thru golf course pro shops only 
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CHANCELLOR McHENRY 


UNIVERSITIES 


First Year at Santa Cruz 

In an evergreen-fringed limestone 
quarry, not far from the 65 trailers 
that house most of its 652 students, 
the new Santa Cruz campus of the 
University of California last week in- 
augurated its first chancellor. He is 
Dean E. McHenry, 55, who has been 
dreaming about the Santa Cruz ideal 
of “a collegiate university” for 30 years 
and helped create it as acting chancel- 
lor for five. Finally, he decided to 
“give in and take the job.” 

The first class is nearing the end of 
its freshman year at Cowell College, 
the pattern setter of as many as 20 col- 
leges planned for Santa Cruz to handle 
an eventual enrollment of 27.500, on 
what California President Clark Kerr 
calls a campus that “will seem small as 
it grows large.” Right now. it seems only 
too small, While dormitories for Cowell 
near completion, students are jammed 
eight to each 58-ft. trailer, where, says 
one, “If you don't like your roommates, 
it’s sheer hell.” They file in long lines 
past a trailer steam kitchen to load 
cafeteria trays, eat in a field house. But 
the administration building is finished, 
classes are being held in the natural sci- 
ences building, and a second college, 
named for Adlai E. Stevenson, will 
open next fall. 

Known by Name. With student cars 
banned on the campus, some students 
grumble about their isolation. Most stu- 
dents, however, appreciate the beauty 
of the rolling, rocky site, which rises 
from a grassy plain to craggy hills over- 
looking Monterey Bay. Students ride 
bikes, wear khakis and Bermuda shorts, 
enjoy a warm informality with their 
teachers. “I can walk around here and 
call half the people by name,” says 
bearded Freshman Harris Freeman, “and 
that to me is worth more than all the 
cultural advantages of a big university.” 

The faculty may be even more en- 
thusiastic about Santa Cruz than the 
kids. Creating a new campus, says Di- 
rector of Academic Planning Byron 
Stookey Jr., is “a little like finding your- 
self on the beach, alone, with a beauti- 
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CALIFORNIA’S SANTA CRUZ CAMPUS 
Sort of like finding yourself on a beach, alone, with a beautiful girl. 


EDUCATION 


ful girl and a full moon on a warm 
night—there is great opportunity, but 
you must make the very most of the 
opportunity.” In an ingenious device to 
keep the teaching and research duties 
of the faculty in balance, teachers draw 
half their pay from their college, half 
from campus-wide “boards of studies” 
that supervise their academic fields. 

Santa Cruz accents independent study 
and interdisciplinary courses, The fac- 
ulty focuses on a two-year course in 
arts, humanities and social sciences 
called “World Civilization.” A course 
on “The Nature of Science,” which 
starts with the universe and narrows 
down to molecules, leads some faculty 
members, says McHenry, “to learn as 
much as they teach.” 

No Spanking Machine. Most faculty 
debate so far has centered upon a sys- 
tem of awarding only “pass” or “fail” 
grades to students. Since Santa Cruz 
draws students only from the top eighth 
of high school classes, McHenry doubts 
that “we need to put them through the 
spanking machine, impose the fear of 


ALLAN GOULD 








MRS. McGLANNAN & PUPILS 
When first becomes frist. 


flunking, or a C or a D, on them.” At 
present, students will need 36 “pass” 
grades in their four years to graduate. 
They also get written evaluations from 
teachers in the smaller classes and “hon- 
ors,” “pass” or “fail” grades on com- 
prehensive examinations and theses. The 
whole system is up for review by the 
university’s academic senate. 

McHenry fee!s that Santa Cruz is 
off to a fine start. He regrets that about 
10% of his students “aren't mature 
enough” to handle the lack of grade 
pressure, tend “to drink beer and horse 
around.” He says they must be culled 
out next year. The best indication of 
the optimism about the Santa Cruz ex- 
periment is that some 4,000 teachers 
have applied for jobs there, and more 
than 2,100 students have applied for 
the 475 positions in next year’s fresh- 
man class. 


READING 


Some Johnnies Just Can’t 

When Johnny can’t read—and 15% 
of the 36 million U.S. elementary- 
school children are at least two years 
behind in reading capability—Johnny’s 
parents usually blame the teachers or 
their techniques. Teachers often snap 
back that Johnny just won't try. In per- 
haps 2,000,000 of these cases, research- 
ers are now discovering, neither school 
nor student is at fault: Johnny can't 
read because of a neurophysiological 
disorder, most often called dyslexia. 
But he can be helped. 

The Symptoms. While precise defini- 
tions of dyslexia vary, most experts 
agree that it appears to be inherited in 
many cases, but may also be the result 
of early brain injury, and that it leads 
to reading difficulties in children who 
otherwise show normal intelligence in 
mental tests. Dyslexics display a whole 
syndrome of symptoms (some of which 
are no cause for concern in preschool- 
age children, but may indicate dyslexia 
if they persist beyond this age). Usually 
they confuse spatial relationships. Hori- 
zontally, this leads, for example, to 
spelling first as frist, very as vrey. Ver- 
tically, it may cause mixups between 
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A short course in why more people drink 
Seagram’s V.O. Canadian than any other brand 
Py etriteeucce msi evetialteittmwecure 


YAO M ce airiavekeiomund sacle 
It defines smooth once and for all. Light? Of course. 
2. Sip for yourself. 
Known by the company it keeps 
Seagram’s \/ 
Canadian \ \ 
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SCOTCH AND SEAWATER...CHEERS! 


Salt water to sweet water 


| by reverse osmosis is an economical method 
developed by Aerojet-General (a subsidiary of General Tire) 
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STRONGFORMS TAKE CHARGE | TRIF 


Fiberglass Strongform components | Gene 


for cars: cut weight, add strength, 
match colors perfectly. 


WHAT ELSE IS NEW AT GENERAL TIRE? 


Ideas are what's happening...with thousands of scien- 
tists unlocking the secrets of a better tomorrow. New 
ideas in aerospace, in rubber, chemicals and plastics... 
in broadcasting and transportation, too. Let's be specific. 

The Dual 90 tire puts you into the triple safety circle: 
General Tire’s maximum protection from punctures, from 
blowouts. Enjoy fast dual-tread stopping traction 

A better life... with oceans of fresh water for everyone 
from the abundance of the sea. A never-ending source — 











a practical method with highly promising economics. 

New design opportunities...with exciting new shapes 
and colorful forms in lightweight plastic, and with the 
strength to serve you well in automobiles, appliances 
and furniture. 

Diversification in the public interest...with worldwide 
creative capability in Rubber. Aerospace. Chemicals. 
Plastics. Sporting Goods. Metals. In Radio and TV Broad- 
casting. And Transportation. 


GENERAL 


The General Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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fiesta in Quito. Or 


in Buene Aire Thel 


SOUTH AMERICA HAS 
TWO SIDES. AND WE 
CAN SHOW YOU BOTH. 


The West Coast with Panagra: Glory 
in the lost kingdom of Machu 
Picchu. Fib about the bonita you 
lost off the coast of Ecuador. Stand 
awed before an altar of silver in 
Santiago. Comb the beach at Vin. 

| 


del Mar. Go to the races, almost 


| | 
anywhere you like 


The East Coast with Pan Am 
Wonder at Iguassti Falls, the world’s 
mightiest. Golf on a course ringed 

by orchid trees in Rio. Watch another 
century go by, from the deck of an 
Amazon river boat. Go hunting for 
bargains in Guayanan gold. Stalk 

a jaguar in the Venezuelan hills 

Both coasts are yours for the price 

of a 30-day Jet Economy ticket to 
Buenos Aires. And that’s just $550 
from New York, $674 from Los 


Angeles, $703 from San Francisco 


PANAGRA : PAN AM 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 





u and n, b and p, R and B. Their sense 
of time may be confused, so that even 
if they hear well, they tend to transpose 
sounds, get sentences mixed up. 

Dyslexics jumble left and right, lack 
the fine coordination needed in such 
activities as writing. Their balance is 
shaky; their sense of rhythm is faulty. 
They generally reason well but falter in 
shifting reasoning to symbols such as 
letters and numbers. Detecting the dys- 
lexic is complicated by the fact that he 
is also likely to suffer from emotional 
problems, Although he is as bright as 
other kids, he becomes frustrated and 
angry over his poor reading, turns re- 
bellious, seems not to care. 

The Solutions. If pinpointed before 
his emotional problems become over- 
whelming, the dyslexic can readily be 
taught to overcome his reading prob- 
lems. Techniques vary, but effective 
reading instruction is being given in 
many reading centers, including New 
York University’s Reading Institute and 
the Orton Reading Center in Winston- 
Salem, N.C. Tutorial instruction at Co- 
lumbia Teachers College clearly shows, 
says the college’s Mrs. Marvin Slei- 
senger, that such children can learn if 
“we teach in slow motion.” But Frances 
McGlannan, whose own son’s dyslexia 
led her to found the Language Arts 
Center in Miami to help such children, 
puts through 70 students at a time 
under 18 teachers, takes about a year 
to enable second-graders to rejoin their 
public-school classmates at the proper 
reading level. Older children take long- 
er to catch up. 

Since the dyslexic child has faulty 
visual and auditory perception, Mrs. 
McGlannan tries to reinforce these 
senses by stressing touch techniques. 
Children make human and animal fig- 
ures out of clay to get a clearer con- 
ception of spatial relationships, work 
with big Masonite squares and circles 
to get a grip on geometric symbols. 
They stand on one foot and hold out 
their arms to comprehend the ideas of 
leftness and rightness. They manipulate 
letters that have been fashioned from 
pipe cleaners, feel the shapes with their 
eyes closed as the teacher pronounces 
the letter’s sound. The aim, says Mrs. 
McGlannan, is to blend sight, sound 
and touch in order to straighten out 
jumbled perceptions by “involving all 
the sensory pathways.” 

In today’s specialized research, medi- 
cal experts have not been aware of the 
educator's problems with dyslexia and 
educators have not been aware of the 
medical knowledge about it. A big step 
was taken two weeks ago with the for- 
mation of a national committee on dys- 
lexia. Headed by Psychiatrist Archie A. 
Silver of N.Y.U.’s School of Medicine 
and Hospital Administrator Robert R. 
Roberts of Redding, Calif., it consists 
of physicians, psychologists and edu- 
cators, who by working together can 
more effectively analyze and attack 
what promises to be a solvable medical- 
educational problem. 
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New Admiral 360-watt 
solid-state stereo 


Here’s everything the stereo perfectionist could want: 360 watts of 
peak power. 8 matched speakers. Vari-Gram tone arm with SM-1 


solid-state cartridge and floating stylus. FM/AM and FM stereo multi- 
plex radio. Pushbutton master panel. All in a 75” Danish Modern 
cabinet! Ask to see and hear the Admiral “Brookshire” YG8201. 


Admiral 
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over the phone! 


The amazing Xerox Magnafax Telecopier can 
send an exact copy anywhere in the country. 
Over ordinary telephone equipment. 


| 





1. Insert your letter in the Telecopier. 

2. Pick up your telephone and dial a number. 
Any number anywhere in the country. 

3. Lay the receiver on the coupler. 


4 


Minutes later an exact copy of your letter comes 
out of the Telecopier at the other end of the line. 
The amazing Telecopier sends and receives 

exact copies of anything written, printed, drawn, 
typed or photographed. Any distance. 

Over ordinary telephone equipment. 


Think how many ways you could use a Telecopier. 
When you get to a million, 
call your Xerox Copy Consultant. 


The Xerox Magnafax 
Telecopier 
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CELLISTS 


Master Class 

“The best thing a musician can pos- 
sibly do after he has acquired a great 
deal of experience,” says Cellist Gregor 
Piatigorsky, “is to pass it on to younger 
musicians. So many people are now 
gone—Kreisler, Toscanini, Rachmani- 


noff—who never had students. This is a 
great loss.” It is also a sad fact that few 
celebrated performers have much in- 
terest in teaching—and fewer still have 
any talent for it 
example, was a 


(Rachmaninoff, for 
dour, retiring man, 





PIATIGORSKY & STUDENTS 


his fists and waving his arms, he peppers 
his students with encouragement. 
> To one playing ponderously: “It's 
very important not to play very im- 
portantly. If you begin to play a fairly 
easy, gay and amusing piece with great 
importance, then the piece becomes less 
important than the player. If the piece 
is simple and gay, then the cellist must 
be simple and gay.” 
> To a student who dropped a note: 
“Ours is a single-note instrument, so we 
have to play well one note at a time; 
every note must be good. You must 
imagine that you are in an auction, and 
SHEEOY AND LONG 


In battle against boredom. 


hardly cut out to be the Mr. Chips of 
the keyboard), Fortunately for a few 
lucky cellists, however, Piatigorsky, 61, 
has both the interest and the talent. By 
virtue of his superior musicianship, his 
good humor and infectious love for his 
art, he is one of the greatest cello 
teachers ever. 

He approaches teaching with the con- 
viction that the worst enemy of art is 
boredom. “The child starts out with a 
dull teacher. Plunk, plunk. What should 
be a beautiful experience becomes 
drudgery. Terrible. We must keep them 
in flames.” Piatigorsky keeps the fire 
aglow. Every week or so, about a dozen 
talented students in his master’s class 
come to his big house in West Los 
Angeles and form a semicircle in his 
living room. Piatigorsky slumps his big 
frame (6 ft. 34 in.) into an easy chair, 
and one by one the students play a solo. 
Now the old cellist closes his mournful 
eyes in repose, now he nods his head 
enthusiastically, now lurches forward 
to demonstrate a point on his cello. He 
saws the air with an imaginary bow, 
sings in his rumbling borsch-accented 
voice: “Dom dom pah pah dom.” 
Scowling, smiling, grimacing, clenching 
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every single note has to be so good that 
you can sell it without any argument. 
Every note must have quality, as if all 
by itself it is some kind of melody.” 
> To a student wearing a vague ex- 
pression: “There is a certain absent 
look in you when you play. You can 
imagine that it is not important how 
you look, but I can assure you that it 
is. | remember once in Kansas City 
we were rehearsing and an insurance 
agent interrupted us. He wanted to in- 
sure our fingers, but one of the musi- 
cians said: ‘Why do you talk only about 
the finger? Why aren't you concerned 
about the nose? Do you think any of 
us can give a recital without a nose?” 
In other words, the total appearance is 
of great importance.” 
> To a student with a self-effacing 
manner: “Forget about modesty; be a 
show-off. There has never been written 
a modest symphony, a humble rhap- 
sody. You must be able to say with 
great feeling, ‘I hate you’ or ‘I love 
you.” Once you are able to say that, you 
will find you can play the cello.” 
Midway through the six-hour session, 
the class adjourns to the dining room 
for sandwiches and coffee and Piati- 








gorsky’s reminiscences from nearly 50 
years of concertizing. When a_ pupil 
complains about pre-performance jit- 
ters, he confides that he himself has 
found no easy remedy: “I try looking 
in the mirror and saying ‘You're the 
greatest cellist in the world.’ ” But alas, 
he adds sadly, “I don’t believe me.” Or 
he will tell of the evening he dined 
with Amateur Fiddler Albert Einstein. 
The scientist asked Piatigorsky how he 
liked his violin playing. The cellist hes- 
itated. It was probably the first time 
that Teacher Piatigorsky was at a loss 
for ready analysis of someone's playing. 
But only momentarily. “Eh,” he finally 
spluttered, “relatively well.” 


SINGERS 
Kansas Rocking Bird 


Like any aspiring singer, Mrs. 
Miller has had to struggle to be heard. 
In her case, though, the struggle has 
been going on for most of her 58 years. 
When she was a child, people were for- 
ever telling her to knock off the sing- 
ing and please go skip rope or some- 
thing. But she persevered, joined the 
high school glee club and the church 
choir, later studied voice for seven years 
at Pomona College. Still, whenever she 
tuned up, people tended to drift out 
of earshot, and friends politely sug- 
gested that maybe please she should 
take up knitting or something. 

Not Elva. She recently recorded an 
album of pop songs—and look who's 
laughing now? Everybody who has 
heard Mrs. Miller's Greatest Hits. In 
the kooky world of pop music, where 
the bizarre is so commonplace, Hits has 
become one of the hottest and certainly 
one of the most hilarious albums ever 
to crash the record market. 

Ricochet Effect. The album, which 
includes her inimitable renditions of 
such teen standards as Downtown, has 
sold more than 250,000 copies in just 
three weeks, and the network TV shows 
are clamoring for her services. While 
Elva may not replace Elvis, her rocking- 
chair rock features a kind of slippin’ 
and slidin’ rhythm that is uniquely her 
own. Her tempos, to put it charitably, 
are free form; she has an uncanny 
knack for landing squarely between the 
beat, producing a new ricochet effect 
that, if nothing else, defies imitation. 
Beyond all that, her billowy soprano 
embraces a song with a vibrato that 
won't quit, as in Gonna Be Like That: 








We're gonna turn the jukebox high, 
Get some sounds 


7 
900080 
of the goo? ‘ 0000, 


Because we've got rhythm 
in O00QyuUUurrr bo00g09000990NeS. 
As if that weren't enough, Mrs. Miller 
also tosses in a few choruses of whis- 
tling for a change of pace. The net re- 
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How to make a Daiquiri-on-the-rocks 
in 30 seconds with 
dry, light Puerto Rican rum 


Daiquiri-on-the-rocks is a manly drink. And all you 1 1 to 
make one is a dry, light rum from Puerto Rico and Frozen 
Fresh Daiquiri Mix 
Puerto Rican rum g your Daiquiri-on-the-rocks extra | 
ness because it’s distilled at high proof. And it stands up to 


ce, never loses its robust flavo The Daiquiri Mix is for speed 
It saves you squeezing limes—yet its pure lime juice heightens 


the true Daiquiri flavor. 








FREE: 2( page color booklet with 31 rum recipes 


Recipe Booklet, Rums of Puerto Rico, 666 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10019 








Snarled traffic, 
snarling drivers. 
Who cares? 


Big trip, 
little time. 
Who cares? 
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To help untangle traffic, G-E engineers develor 


circuit TV systems to scan highways, permit cen 
of signals for smoother flow. Another helpful G-E con 


efficient police radio networks to direct traffic 


And the cost 


icopter service sharply cuts time wasted traveling 

n New York, G-E powered ‘copter cuts a 45-min 
Angeles, from 50 minutes to ten 
is about the same as taking a cab 
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Dreary commute, 
weary commuter. 
Who cares? 


General Electric 
cares 


(and we’re working 
on better ways to get you 
where you're going) 


Americans are “go” people. But 
the going’s getting tougher all 
the time, 

What to do about jammed 
roads and overburdened transit 
systems? At General Electric our 
scientists and engineers are com 
ing up with some interesting an- 
swers. 

If you live near water, you 
may, In the near future, travel to 
work on a ferryboat at speeds up 
to 70 miles an hour. A hydrofoil 
powered by G-E engines is now 
pioneering such a service. And 
don’t be surprised if air commut 
ing starts in your community 
We're building engines for new 
vertical-takeoff and landing air- 
craft that may well be tomorrow’s 
commuter vehicles 

For longer-range transporta 
tion, G-E engineers are now de- 
veloping jet engines for 2000 
mph airplanes that will shrink 
the world more than 50% 

Ideas like these (and those at 
left) come from trying to serve 
our customers better. But the 
people at General Electric have 
another motive: 

We want to get home from 
work faster, too, 





New rapid transit ideas can relieve the strain on suburbia’ 
commuters. For San Francisco, G.E. has developed 
radar controls and propulsion systems so tr 


t 80 mph speed vith a train every 90 seconds 
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sult is the most titillating new voice | 


since Florence Foster Jenkins.* 

A plumpish, warmhearted matron, 
Mrs. Miller was raised in Kansas, now 
lives alone in a modest bungalow in 
Claremont, Calif. With the income 
from her album, she has set up a medi- 
cal trust fund for her husband, who is 
confined to a rest home. Her friends, 
she says happily, are surprised at her 
success. Just six years ago, when she 
made her debut recital at the local 
Baptist church, only six hardy souls 
turned out to hear her program of 
sacred songs. The fortunes of Mrs. Mil- 
ler began to change when she began 
making recordings at her own expense, 
“just for the ducks of it.” Her accom- 
panist somehow induced a disk jockey 


JULIAN WASSER 





MRS. MILLER 
Free form, to put it charitably. 


to play one of her songs on his pro- 
gram. The reaction was such that Capi- 
tol Records signed her up and the Kan- 
sas songbird was at last on her way. 

No Go-Go. The heady ascent to 
fame has left Mrs, Miller slightly be- 
mused, and still sweetly oblivious to the 
fact that she can’t sing worth a hoot. 
“I'm not the best musician in the world,” 
she says modestly. “My musicianship 
might crumble under someone like 
Leonard Bernstein.” And while she can- 
didly admits that her classically trained 
voice is not attuned to rock ‘n’ roll, she 
is touched by the interest of her teen- 
age fans. Last week, while trying to de- 
cide which of her two concert gowns 
she wifl wear for her appearance on 
the Ed Sullivan Show on May 14, she 
mused: “The kids don’t want me in go- 
go boots and stretch tights, I think they 
are very much in need of a grandma 
right now.” 


A well-to-do amateur coloratura who, until 
her death in 1944, sponsored her own annual 
recitals in Manhattan, events which always 
drew sellout crowds and an uproarious re 
ception. Her specialty: a flower song during 
which she hurled roses, basket and all, at the 
audience while assaulting the scale, as one 
critic put it, “like a cuckoo in its cups.” 
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First portable TV 


ever built with 


a solid integrated 


circuit! 


The kind of circuitry that's proved itself 
in today’s spacecraft—now adapted to 
the sound system of a tiny portable TV! 
It's a major element of reliability, an- 
other great advance over hand-wiring! 

And the new 12-inch* Minikin boasts 
a solid-state transistorizedi power sys- 
tem, plus the famous RCA solid copper 


New RCA Victor Minikin = 


the pipe tobacco 
that slays lit 








What is news? Webster says simply 
that it is “matter of interest,”’ a 
definition at once prosaic yet 
broad. News, Webster might have 


added, is also reflection — clear 
second thoughts on current his- 
tory. News is also relative. The 
impact of one event is invariably 
shaped by the force of others. 


TIME 


TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine 








circuits, that won't come loose or short 
circuit or go haywire. See the new Mini- 
kin at your RCA Victor dealer! 
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The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 


Tmaisy® 








Status symbols should be 
silky smooth 
and very hard to get. 





Like this one. 


Connoisseurs call silky smooth Bacardi 
Afiejo rum “‘the brandy of the tropics.” And 
we can make just enough to keep about one 
person in every 20,000 in modest supply. 
In fact, Bacardi Afejo fits the definition so 
well you may even prefer to enjoy it in a 
status-symbol snifter. 


ENJOY BACARDI,, ANEJO RUM 


Pride of the Bacardi Family. 


®BACARDI IMPORTS, INC., MIAMI, FLA. RUM, 80 PF 
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MODERN 
LIVING 


GAMES 


Homicide on the Campus 

In the dimness of the University of 
Chicago’s Rockefeller Memorial Chap- 
el, pretty Coed Susan Alberi, 18, 
passed her fellow worshiper a_ note. 
Would he please kneel in prayer? With 
a smile, he complied. “He thought | 
was trying to pick him up,” Susan re- 
counts gleefully. “Instead | choked him 
with my rosary.” 

Her “kill” was worth two points in 
the newest campus craze, “The Hunt,” a 
game patterned on The Tenth Victim. 
As in the movie, players are divided into 
“hunters,” who are given the names of 
their prey, and “victims,” who are sim- 
ply notified that they are on someone's 
assassination list. One session of the 
hunt goes on for four days; then the di- 
rectors assay the kills, award one point 
if the kill was technically feasible and 
actually was carried out, two points, if 
the kill was technically brilliant. How- 
ever, if the hunter is killed by his vic- 
tim, he loses one point: if he kills a 
bystander, he loses two points. The first 
to win ten points is named a “decath- 
lon” (as in the movie) and gets a party 
thrown in his honor. 

Scrambled Brains. Midwest campus- 
es are now fairly humming with homi- 
cidal ingenuity. One Chicago student 
got a long letter from the Bursar’s Of- 
fice, discussing his tuition payments, 
didn't realize that he had been trapped 
until the last paragraph: “By the way, 
you have just been handling paper im- 
pregnated with contact poison—phenyl- 
hydrazine substitution products. This 
poison should by now be spreading 
through your system and you will lie 








COED GARROTING “VICTIM” 
And flamethrowers in the shaving cream. 
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VISOR SHADE 





SEN MARTIN 





MIRROR GLASSES 


Variety is the spice. 


groaning on the floor. This is your hunt- 
er speaking. You are now dead.” 

Elsewhere on campus, one victim was 
hit on the head with a pillow labeled 
“2,000-Ib. safe”; others have run into 
rubber bands stretched to simulate high- 
voltage wires, been cut down by lasers 
(flashlight beams), incinerated by flame- 
throwers (pressurized — shaving-cream 
containers), drilled with water guns. 
Some of the more adventuresome kills: 
> A plastic explosive was planted in 
the earpiece of a telephone and set to 
explode at the sound of A on a tuning 
fork. After planting the device, the 
hunter called his victim, then twanged 
the fork. Boom. 
> A girl was coaxed into a sound stu- 
dio by a student disk jockey on the pre- 
text that he wanted to tape her voice 
for a commercial. Then, turning hunt- 
er, he loosened the doorknob, and from 
the control room sent a screaming high- 
frequency sweep that scrambled his vic- 
tim’s brains. Two points. 

Basic Motive. Started at Oberlin, 
where an IBM 1620 computer matches 
hunters and victims and keeps tab of 
point totals, the game spread to the II- 
linois Institute of Technology, and last 
month reached the University of Chi- 
cago, where 100 paired hunters and vic- 
tims, including four members of the 
faculty, were last week furiously play- 
ing at murder, 

What makes the game fun? The 
Tenth Victim, set in the 21st century 
when war has been outlawed, describes 
The Hunt as “a safety valve for hu- 
manity’s latent aggressive instincts.” The 
same rule would seem to apply on cam- 
pus. Sophomore Andrew Lachman, who, 
along with Junior Michael Starrels, or- 
ganized the game at Chicago, calls it “a 
means of letting off aggression, a way 
to break some of the academic tension 
on campus.” Starrels suggests a more 
basic motive: “There isn’t much social 
activity on this campus,” says he, “and 
this is a good way to meet girls.” 


FASHION 
Shadow of Her Smile 


“Sunglasses now sell faster than lip- 
stick and makeup,” says Sea & Ski Corp. 
President William Randall. “Women 
buy wardrobes of them, just as they do 
shoes.” And like all fashions, variety is 
their spice. This spring the vogue is for 
bold geometrics: big, wide rectangles, 
squares, octagons and ovals, in dazzling 
op designs. Frames come in all black, 
all white, one eye black and the other 
white, black and white stripes, checks, 
or combinations of both. Just for fun. 
some glasses come armed with roll-up 
awnings and huge fake eyelashes; oth- 
ers sport spectacular papier-maché de- 
signs glued on to the frames; still others 
have movable lenses that lift up into a 
coy wink. In Riviera’s new one-way mir- 
ror models, the lenses also are deco- 
rated: the wearer looks out through a 
patterned blur, the onlooker is greeted 
with his own checkered reflection. 

Even newer are the shades that really 
shade: face-size reminiscent of 
the welder’s mask or bookkeeper’s eye- 
shield. They were launched 18 months 
ago by Coty Award-winning Milliner 
Halston, who was inspired by the green 
eyeshield worn by his elderly seamstress. 
Soon they were shown by other design- 
ers (Rudi Gernreich, André Courréges, 
Paco Rabanne), but they did not catch 
on until this year. Suddenly they are 
everywhere: at the five and ten for $1, 
at Manhattan’s Bergdorf Goodman 
(home of Halston) for $55. 

They come in all sizes and shapes, 
Visors attach to the head via headbands 
or ribbons. Short versions just cover the 
eyes; full-face ones reach the mouth. 
Women like them because they keep hair 
in place, protect face from the sun and 
prying eyes. In fact, for the girl with a 
great figure but only passable face, they 
are an unbeatable combination. Let the 
men whistle: all they will see is the shad- 
ow of her smile. 


visors 
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CUSTOMS | 
The Dead & the Quick | 


Have a nice trip and all that, but with | 
an estimated 2,000,000 tourists going 
abroad this year, statistics indicate that 
some 6,000 may well qualify for what 
has been termed “horizontal repatria- 
tion.” When death occurs abroad, the 
problems for the family are complex. 
The cheerful note is that no country 
serves its dead as quickly and as well as 
the U.S., whose consuls abroad are the 
envy of Europe in their ability to get 
the deceased homeward bound with a 
minimum of delay. 

Deep Freeze. “Where a European 
will consult the concierge, Americans 
seem to turn naturally to their consuls,” 
notes a leading Belgian mortician. It is 
well that they do, for repatriation is 
bound up in bewildering red tape and 
conflicting customs. In Catholic Portu- 
gal, for instance, there is no cremation, 
and embalming must be done by a 
physician (for fees ranging up to $800). 
In Italy, where burial customs are still 
an antiquated lot, the wooden coffins 
must be a hard-to-obtain three centi- 
meters thick, In France, the coffin must | 
be sealed in the presence of the police, | 
and no fewer than six documents are 
required to move the body to another 
town. In Spain, there is an acute short- | 
age of cemetery space for non-Catholics. 

To expedite just such matters, U.S. 
consulates have specially trained per- 
sonnel. Standard procedure calls for 
working with members of the family, 
if they are present, or cabling them for 
instructions if they are not (all passport 
applications list next of kin). The fam- 
ily is requested to deposit money with 
the State Department to defray the ex- 
penses (minimum cost from Europe, 
$1,100 including embalming and trans- 
portation). In most instances the de- 
ceased is homeward bound within three 
to four days. Delay does occur, how- 
ever, when the deceased has left a will 
specifying how and where he wishes to 
be buried. One U.S. visitor who died in 
Cairo was kept in deep freeze for 13 
days until the reading of his will. 

Dry Ice. For Europeans, national 
boundaries can often be formidable ob- 
stacles. To repatriate a British body 
from Poland, for example, took three 
weeks. Representatives of 11,000 un- 
dertakers from eleven European coun- 
tries have organized the European 
Thanatological Association, and last 
month Belgium and Germany signed 
the first of many proposed bilateral 
agreements, They hope to establish uni- 
form codes and costs, so that home 
delivery never takes longer than four 
days. Experienced travelers are skepti- 
cal. A U.S. resident recently deceased | 
in Paris was kept on dry ice in her hotel 
bed throughout the lengthy New Year's 
festivities until a city hall official could | 
be found to issue the death certificate, 
Sighed the U.S. vice consul in charge: 
“There's simply nothing we can do on 
French holidays.” | 
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The world of 
fine photography 


in the 


palm of your han 





A great little camera with a great big name... the Rollei 16 


Just 4% inches long, the 
remarkable Rollei 16 from 
Honeywell fits pocket or 
purse, yet it makes pictures of 
incredible sharpness and clarity . . . auto- 
matically! It’s the on/y small camera with 
an automatic exposure control that se- 
lects the best combination of shutter 
speed and lens opening for every picture 
situation. 

A superb Zeiss Tessar lens and a bril- 
liant, easy-to-use viewfinder give the 
Rollei 16 big-camera performance. Tele- 
photo and wide-angle lens systems are 
available, too, as optional accessories. 
Other useful accessories include leather 
Carrying Case; Flashgun; Tripod Adap- 
ter; Filters; Measuring Chain, and spe- 
cial Rollei 16 Slide Mounts. 


Rollei 


WOWEYWELL 






Mail Station 209 






Name. 


Honeywell Photographic 


Denver, Colorado 80217 


Please send Rollei 16 literature to: 


Six different 16mm film types are avail- 
able almost anywhere for the Rollei 16. 
You can choose from black and white, 
color transparency, or color print film, 
supplied in 18-exposure cartridges. The 
Rollei 16 practically loads itself—simply 
drop in the cartridge, shut the camera 
back, and you're ready to go! Three high- 
quality processing labs are equipped to 
give you fast service. 

Beautifully made for 
a lifetime of pleasure, 
the Rollei 16 costs just 
$179.50. See it soon at 
your Rollei/ Honeywell 
Dealer’s, or mail the 
coupon below for free 
fully illustrated 
literature. 








Address. 


\ Honeywell 
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CARDIOLOGY 
The Fickle Heart 


Many a layman who has just had an 
electrocardiogram takes his doctor's 
verdict of “ECG normal” as an assur- 
ance of a long and healthy life. Cardi- 
ologists know better. The repetitive 
squiggles on the ECG paper are simply 
a graphic recording of the electrical 
impulses that signal the heart's contrac- 
tions. While an ECG will reveal some 
types of heart abnormality, and specif- 
ically whether a man has recently had 
a heart attack, it has limited predictive 
value—a fact made dramatically clear 
in the case of Lyndon B. Johnson, then 
Majority Leader of the Senate, who 
had a severe heart attack in 1955 just 
the day after a routine checkup had 
yielded a normal ECG. 

The usual ECG, taken with a patient 
supine in a doctor's office, shows what 
is supposed to be normal for those con- 
ditions: when the auricles contract there 
is a small upthrust called the P wave: 
this is quickly followed by a sharply 
spiking QRS wave as the ventricles con- 
tract; after a brief rest, there is a 
gently rising T wave before the ven- 
tricles get a fresh electric charge (see 
diagranis). What happens to the normal 
healthy man’s heart when he gets up 
off the couch and goes about his daily 
activities? 

Inverted Waves. Led by Dr. Law- 
rence E. Hinkle Jr.. a team of Cornell 
University Medical College researchers 
persuaded volunteers to spend up to ten 
hours of the day wearing miniaturized 
tape recorders and with two electrodes 
taped to their chests. Played back at 60 
times normal speed, their tape-recorded 
cardiograms were condensed into ten 
minutes, which made any abnormalities 
more apparent, 

The ECGs of healthy young men con- 
tained several surprises. In almost all 
cases, the T wave shrank when the men 
simply got up from a sitting position. 
It did so again during mild exercise. 
Eating a heavy meal had the same ef- 
fect as exercise, and walking upstairs 
immediately after eating intensified the 
changes. By afternoon, the heart rate 
averaged ten to 20 beats a minute 
faster than in the morning. 

More surprisingly, one-third of the 
healthy men had more striking and 
largely unexplained changes. Merely 
standing up put a notch in their T waves 
or turned them upside down; so did a 
heavy meal, after which, walking up- 
stairs flattened the ST segment or 
pushed it below the base line. The re- 
searchers wondered whether the phe- 
nomena reflected varying degrees of 
atherosclerosis. Healthy young women, 
their arteries protected by a normal 
supply of estrogens, supplied an em- 
phatically negative answer. Dr. Hinkle 
reported to the American College of 
Physicians that the young women’s 
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ECGs seemed to be at least as variable 
as the men’s, perhaps more so. 

Highway Stress. ECG changes in pa- 
tients with known heart disorders were 
more puzzling and in some cases down- 
right alarming. reported Dr. Thomas 
Killip HI. A man of 20 who had no 
evidence of clear-cut heart disease had 
complained for years of occasional pal- 
pitations and extra heartbeats, even at 


FC Gs 


At rest- normal subject 
mole, 29: heart beat approx. 72/min, 


Lheart beat 





ey. 


Climbing stairs after lunch 
same subject: approx. 100/min. 


Rhythm change while driving 


patient, male, 20: approx. 100/min. 


During angina attack 
patient, male, 50: approx. 130/min 


Fibrillation while unconscious 
patient, male, 60: no true beat 
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rest. While wearing his ECG recorder 
he drove from New York to Princeton. 
What appeared to the cardiologists as 
dangerous bouts of nonrhythmic ven- 
tricular action occurred while the man 
was apparently unaware of them and 
doing 60 m.p.h. or more on the New 
Jersey Turnpike. He is now on digitalis, 
said Dr. Killip, and is “living a com- 
pletely normal existence’—presumably 
still driving the turnpike. 





A man of 50 who had fallen at the 
curb was being treated for facial in- 
juries at New York Hospital when a 
doctor who knew about the Hinkle 
study wondered whether some sort of 
heart disorder had triggered the fall. 
A daylong ECG showed that bouts of 
angina pectoris led to a bizarre, non- 
rhythmic twitching of the heart. This 
was almost surely the cause of the 
man’s fall, which in turn led to his cure 
—for now, after surgery to ream out a 
coronary artery, the patient has neither 
angina nor an offbeat heart. 

A man of 60 had recurrent episodes 
of unconsciousness, during which his 
taped ECG showed his heart racing to a 
rate of 130 and then bursting into ven- 
tricular — fibrillation—a fast, _ useless 
twitching. He recovered spontaneously 
from these episodes, Dr. Killip reported, 
and at other times, the rhythm of his 
ECG was normal. 

The taped recordings, admit the Cor- 
nell researchers, raise more  ques- 
tions than they answer. But they strong- 
ly suggest that much more can be 
learned about the heart by studying 
its changes during hour-to-hour activi- 
ty, and that unsuspected bouts of pos- 
sibly dangerous departures from nor- 
mal rhythms are more common than 
has been suspected. 


OBSTETRICS 
Smoking & Pregnancy 


Doctors are so accustomed to hear- 
ing about bad effects of smoking that 
the report by four U.S. Navy physi- 
cians came as something of a shock. 
After a study of 48,505 pregnant wives, 
half of whom were smokers, Lieut. 
Commander Paul B. Underwood and 
his colleagues told the American Col- 
lege of Obstetricians and Gynecologists, 
their collected data provide no proof 
that smoking by a mother harms her 
unborn child, and in one way it appears 
to help. 

It is true enough, said Dr. Under- 
wood, that mothers’ smoking at any 
stage of pregnancy resulted in the birth 
of smaller-than-average babies. But 
these had a lower death rate than that 
of other premature children, and with- 
in a year they caught up with the heavi- 
er babies of nonsmoking mothers. 

What the Navy researchers found 
still more surprising was that the 10- 
to-30-cigarettes-a-day women had few- 
er incidents of the mysterious condition 
called “the toxemia of pregnancy.” Ear- 
ly symptoms of this trouble are usually 
rising blood pressure, rapid weight gain 
and headache, followed by urinary dif- 
ficulties and abdominal pain. This stage 
is “pre-eclampsia.” The later stage of 
true eclampsia involves convulsions and 
threatens the lives of mother and child. 
Both the moderate and severe forms 
were less common among smoking than 
among nonsmoking mothers. Why? The 
Navy doctors went back to their deliv- 
ery rooms without hazarding a guess, 
but hopeful of finding an answer, 
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High Mileage Drivers are Standard Oil 
customers. This touring golf pro is an HMD—every 
year is one long drive to him and his Mustang for 
they travel more than 32,000 miles together. 
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Standard Oil Dealers sell trouble-free driving. 

One way: clean American, Regular and American, 
Super-Premium Gasolines delivered through the 
American Finat/Ficter: 

Two others: the Standard Oil Credit Card is good 
for all driving needs and there’s always a 
Standard Oil Dealer just ahead. 

That’s why, in Mid-America, twice as many drivers 
choose Standard over any other brand. 

If you’re an HMD (and even if you’re not) 

a Standard Oil Dealer is your car’s best friend. 


(so STANDARD OIL DIVISION AMERICAN OlL COMPANY ©1966, THE AMERICAN OIL COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. *Trademark 





You expect more from and you get it* 
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\fter dinner, the friendliness of cor 
dials. Green Creme de Menthe or Brown 
Creme de Cacao on the rocks. Or Dry 
Stingers (%4 oz. Hiram Walker Pepper- 
mint Schnapps, 1% oz. Hiram Walker 
Brandy. Shake with ice. Strain into 3 oz 
cocktail glass.) 


The evening star has come up. There's 





The shadows in the canyons are growing 
deeper. The evening is clear. You can see 
the lights below for miles. 

A pleasant evening to sit on the patio 
l'o relax with good friends. To enjoy with 
them the hospitality of Hiram Walker 
Cordials 

Perhaps Sloe Gin Fizzes before dinner 
(With ice, shake juice of ¥2 lemon, 2 tbs 
sugar, 1% oz. Hiram Walker Sloe Gin 
Strain into glass over ice cubes. Fizz to 


no hurry. A pleasant time to be in pleasant 
company, with Hiram Walker Cordials 





Creme de Menthe, Peppermint Schnapps, Sloe G 61 
f:Cr ede 0, 54 proot; Hiram Walker Br 


of. Hiram Walker & Sons In Peori 1 


HIRAM WALKER CORDIALS 


\ RAINBOW OF 21 DISTINCTIVE FLAVORS 





top with soda.) 


THE THEATER 


Jangled Soul-Music 


Ivanov. Chekhov's anti-heroes lead 
lives of tragic farce. Where the Marx 
Brothers once chopped up a train (in 
Go West) and fueled the engine with 
the kindling in order to keep going, 
Chekhov's pinched landowners would 
rather die than chop down their forests. 
They have champagne tastes—intellec- 
tually and = spiritually—on vodka in- 
comes. Their hearts are even emptier 
than their purses. The title character of 
Chekhov's first full-length play, a man 
in paralytic despair, candidly performs 
a self-autopsy: “I haven't the heart to 
believe in anything. I hope for nothing, 
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GIELGUD & LEIGH 
Champagne tastes on vodka incomes. 


care for no one. I only dread the 
thought of waking up every morning.” 

Morning brings him a chirping plague 
of creditors, the numbing guilt of not 
loving a wife (Vivien Leigh) who is 
dying of tuberculosis, and the intrusive 
ardor of a romantic girl who is pursu- 
ing her own phantom of love. Around 
Ivanov, vivid, vulgar, irascibly self-ab- 
sorbed neurotics drown boredom in 
vodka and talk, the opiate of the Rus- 
sian gentry. Ivanov punctuates their end- 
less sentences with a bullet in his brain. 

Chekhov had a gift for giving life to 
the life-sick which is somehow lacking 
in John Gielgud’s curiously inanimate 
performance. The pukka sahib accents 
of the cast conjure up stiff-lipped Brit- 
ons muddling through, rather than Rus- 
sians sucked under in emotional quick- 
sands. Chekhov's night music of the 
soul, so beautifully attuned in Director 
William Ball's 1958 off-Broadway re- 
vival, is jangled here. At its purest, it is 
an ineffable resonance of laughter and 
tears, making the whole world kin, It 
is unthinkable that anyone who loves 
Chekhov would miss the Gielgud pro- 
duction, and equally unthinkable not to 
regret what is missing in it. 
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A dollar says your mail scale may be wasting pos 


Flip a silver dollar on the scale you're using now. Does it weigh in at 1 
of an ounce? On the nose? ‘ 
If it doesn't, your scale isn't accurate and it's costing you. Overpaying 
6 first-class and 2 air-mail letters a day can run you more than 100, : 
Underpaying is worse because you won't find out about it until your 
ers start complaining. Your mail will be delivered all right, but your 
ers have to pick up the tab for the postage due. 

So in the long run, it pays to buy a precision scale, Like ours. What 
scale off in the first place is friction. We've managed to eliminate the 
by using agate bearings (hard, semi-precious stones) and precisio 
steel pivots at all balance points. 
And the charts on our scales are easy to read. You don't have to sqt 
squint to try and figure out how much a package or letter weighs. 
won't be tempted to add a little extra postage —just to be on the safe 
If you haven't checked out your scale lately, maybe you ought to. And if yor 
don't have a silver dollar handy, let us know, and we'll lend you one of 
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itney-Bowes 1290 Wainut Street, Stamford, Conn. 06904. 
Postage Meters, Addresser-Printers, Folders, Inserters, Counters & Imprinters, 
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It 
tastes 
expensive 
..and is. 





FUNTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 


Ss WHISKY 





Made from an original old style 
sour mash recipe by Bill Samuels, 
fourth generation Kentucky Distiller. 


Also available in Limited Edition at 101 proof. 


90 proof + Star Hill Distilling Co. Star Hill Farm, Loretto, Ky. 


“ONE HECK OF 
A BARBECUE 
SAUCE!” 


Cattlemen's is an old-style 
barbecue sauce. Husky. 
Hearty. Captures all the 
burly taste of original 
old-fashioned chuck 
wagon barbecue recipes. 
It really gets through 
to ribs, steak and chicken. 
Makes a great 
marinade, too. 
Try 
Cattlemen’s: 
Mild, Regular 
or Smoky. 
A new brand 
from 
French's. 


CATTLEMEN'S 
| BARBECUE 
| SAUCE) 
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NEWSPAPERS 


Enterprise in Los Angeles 

At the first sign of trouble in the 
Watts area of Los Angeles last summer, 
the L.A. Times swung into action. It 
took some 50 reporters and photogra- 
phers off other jobs and poured them 
into the riot-torn streets. To get as 
much of the inside story as possible, 
the paper turned a Negro advertising 
salesman into a reporter who provided 
a graphic eyewitness account. Times- 
men in other parts of the U.S. and 
abroad were alerted to file stories on 
the reaction to the turmoil. A Times 
reporter in Athens interviewed vaca- 
tioning California Governor Pat Brown. 
Once Watts calmed down, Timesmen 
were sent back to search out the causes 
of the riots. Their combined labor pro- 
duced a thoughtful seven-part series that 
was later published in booklet form: 
The View from Watts. 

The Times’s editorial enterprise was 
rewarded last week with a Pulitzer 
Prize* for local coverage. Like many 
another metropolitan daily facing ex- 
panding competition from TV, radio 
and magazines, the Times is working 
overtime to strengthen the local report- 
ing, which is a newspaper's major asset, 
It is to the Times's credit that, Pulitzer 
or no, it is still not satisfied with its 


* Other Pulitzer awards—Public Service: the 
Boston Globe for its campaign to prevent the 
confirmation of Francis X. Morrissey as fed- 
eral judge; National Reporting: Haynes John- 
son of the Washington Evening Star; Interna- 
tional Reporting: Peter Arnett of the Associ- 
ated Press; Local Reporting, special: John A. 
Frasca of the Tampa Tribune; Editorial Writ- 
ing: Robert Lasch of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch; Cartoons: Don Wright of the Miami 
News: News Photography: Kyoichi Sawada of 
UPI; History: the late Perry Miller; Biogra- 
phy: Arthur Schlesinger Jr.; Fiction: Kather- 
ine Anne Porter; Poetry: Richard Eberhart; 
Nonfiction: Edwin Way Teale. 
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home-town coverage. The paper's own 
editorial brass feels that it has scored 
most of its successes so far on national 
and international coverage. 

Stylish Analysis. With an editorial 
budget that has doubled to $8,000,000 
over the past six years, the Washington 
bureau staff has been increased from 
two to twelve, the foreign bureaus from 
three to 15. Full-time reporters have 
been put to work in the arts, science 
and medicine. Today the Times carries 
more news and advertising than any 
other U.S. paper, and its 839,000 circu- 
lation is the nation’s third largest— 
after the New York Daily News and 
the Chicago Tribune. 

Much of the credit for the change 
can be chalked up to Publisher Otis 
Chandler, 38, a fun-loving surfer and 
weight lifter who took over from his 
father Norman in 1960 and surprised 
everybody with his energetic approach 
to his job. Under his urging, the paper 
has been noticeably brightened. Page 
2 is devoted to capsule summaries of 
the day’s news, with the less important 
stories getting no further space in the 
paper—a practice that opens up many 
more columns for stylishly written news 
analysis and interpretation. Recently, in 
an effort to make the paper more read- 
able. pages that contain no advertising 
have been switched from eight- to six- 
column makeup. 

A Republican paper, the Times does 
not automatically endorse Republican 
candidates, and maintains a moderate 
stance. It has supported the nuclear 
test ban treaty, the sale of surplus grain 
to Russia, the 1964 Civil Rights Act 
It was one of the first papers to attack 
the John Birch Society in an editorial 
written by Otis. 

Search for Talent. In many ways, 
the home-town coverage for which it 
won its prize presents the biggest prob- 
lems for the Times. With 4,800 sq. mi. 
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BILL THOMAS IN THE L.A. TIMES CITY ROOM 
Today, everybody talks. 
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THE LONDON TIMES BEFORE & AFTER 
This strip was necessary. 


of overlapping, interlocking govern- 
ments, Los Angeles is a city editor's 
nightmare. To cover the sprawl, Metro- 
politan Editor Bill Thomas now assigns 
reporters to metropolitan-wide special- 
ties—rapid transit, smog, property tax- 
es. In its ceaseless search for talent, the 
Times has the hardest time locating 
competent copy editors, who are now 
in short supply across the nation. To fill 
the gap, the paper is about to embark 
on a program of recruiting copy editors 
straight from college and training them 
on the job. 

The Times has no doubt that it will 
soon resolve the problem of local cov- 
erage. “Under Otis,” says Editor Nick 
Williams, “cautiousness has turned to 
aggressiveness. He is always pressing for 
improvements before I expect him to do 
so.” Not every editor talks that way 
about his publisher, 


The Old Lady’s New Face 

Only eight times in its 181-year histo- 
ry did the Times of London deign to put 
news on Page One. Nelson's triumph at 
Trafalgar made it, though not Welling- 
ton’s victory at Waterloo. The British 
general strike of 1926 got front-page 
treatment; not the outbreak of World 
War II. Winston Churchill never made 
the first page while he was alive; only 
his death put him there. Aside from 
those {few departures from tradition, 
Page One has been devoted to notices 
and classified advertisements: secre- 
taries looking for work, wives imploring 
their husbands to return, Tibetan refu- 
gees seeking funds to build a monastery 
in India. 

Last week the Times belatedly fol- 
lowed the lead of the rest of the British 
press. It relegated the ads to page 2 and 
replaced them with any newspaper's 
main offering: the news. Disconcerted 
by the front-page switch from solid 
blocks of type to a reasonably sprightly 
makeup, a Times editorial writer com- 
mented: “It’s like seeing a very old lady 
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take off all her clothes and put on a 
miniskirt.” 

Out of the Museum. The striptease 
was necessary, for the old lady is being 
upstaged by the competition. Once 
called the Thunderer because its au- 
thoritative voice of Empire was heard 
around the world and heeded, today 
the Times has become more flexible in 
its politics, but is influential only with 
select members of the British Establish- 
ment and upper classes. While its own 
circulation has slipped 5,624 to 254,- 
377 in the past five years, it has watched 
its chief competitors in the “quality” 
press—the Daily Telegraph and the 
Guardian—gradually win more readers. 
As Times Editor Sir William Haley, 64, 
put it in an editorial last week, “Unique- 
ness is not a virtue if it becomes mere 
eccentricity. There is no future for any 
newspaper as a Museum piece.” 

It was not easy to make the change. 
The possibility was first discussed in 
1964. “The Times is like a club,” says 
Haley. “There is no campaigning or 
proselytizing for a view, and no violent 
opposition, either.” Timesmen worried 
about the effect that Page One news 
would have on readers. After all, they 
had grown accustomed to opening to 
the middle of the paper for the news. 
For months, Timesmen manipulated 
sheaves of paper in an effort to arrive 
at the ideal format. 

In the end, not very much was dis- 
turbed. Besides the front-page revision, 
a political cartoon has been added to 
the center spread, although to date it 
has been as bland as another addition, a 
quasi-gossip column, known as a diary, 
calculated to offend nobody. Even so, 
readers have already written anguished 
letters. The Times reassured them in an 
editorial: “There were far more vehe- 
ment fears when the Times started a 
crossword puzzle. We hope that the 
Times diary will come to be as eagerly 
awaited and as highly regarded as the 
Times crossword now is.” 


Bold new 
Brut 

for men. 

By Fabergé. 


For after shave, after shower, 
after anything! Brut. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


For Bread Alone 

The extent of federal art patronage 
in the U.S. from 1933 to 1943 would 
have made even the Medicis blush. 
Known mainly for its major program, 
the Works Progress Administration, 
Government benevolence kept artists, 
among others, alive during the Depres- 
sion not only by the dole, but by work. 
In fact, it changed an era that other- 
wise could have been barren of artistic 
achievement into a germinal decade. 

In eight years, WPA alone produced 
18,800 sculptures, 108,000 easel paint- 
ings, 11,300 original prints, and 2,500 
murals for public buildings, At its peak, 
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POLLOCK’S “LANDSCAPE WITH FACTORY” (C. 1938) 
Quite a bargain for the money. 


it employed some 5,000 artists. As a 
current exhibition of 83 works at the 
University of Maryland's art gallery 
shows, the U.S. got quite a bit for 
its money. 

Sweatshops & Justice. Federal sup- 
port of art got its start when George 
Biddle, now 81, an artist and Harvard 
law graduate, urged President Roose- 
velt to sponsor mural painting with a 
Government program similar to that in 
Mexico. F.D.R. was interested, but, he 
cautioned Biddle, he did not want “a lot 
of young enthusiasts painting Lenin's 
head on the Justice Building.” None- 
theless, many of the program’s finest 
murals contained notes of social pro- 
test. Even Biddle titled his own fresco 
for the Justice Building The Sweatshop 
and Tenement of Yesterday Can Be the 
Life Planned with Justice of Tomorrow. 

Much that looked like social protest 
turned into a protest against the canons 
of art. Jackson Pollock, once a disciple 
of Thomas Hart Benton, turned out 
drab American factory scenes and land- 
scapes in his search for a new style, 
later went on to produce his famous 
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drip paintings. Adolph Gottlieb, another 
abstract expressionist who won_ first 
prize at the 1963 Sao Paulo Bienal, had 
to be content in 1939 to win a com- 
mission for a mural in the Yerington, 
Nev., post office. 

Out of the Shadow. There were boon- 
doggles and bad work. A WPA super- 
visor named George K. Gombarts was 
put in charge of remodeling a con- 
demned building into a free art school. 
After a couple of months, his office was 
finished, including stained-glass win- 
dows and a tapestry of a knight in 
shining armor. The knight was George 
K. Gombarts. 

Federal patronage hardly produced a 
renaissance in painting. But as murals 
turned up in post offices in Anadarko, 
Okla., Corning, lowa, or Hartselle, Ala., 
a nation woke up to art. During the 
period, such artists as Rockwell Kent, 
Reginald Marsh and Grant Wood be- 
came popular favorites. In their shadow, 
other figures such as Ad Reinhardt, 
Arshile Gorky and Willem deKooning 
were learning and living under the same 
program. For the first time in U.S, his- 
tory, the artist was not only officially 
recognized, but also Government 
approved. 


CRITICS 
The Meaningless 


The scene: the annual dinner of 
Britain's venerable, 198-year-old Roy- 
al Academy. 

The speaker: outgoing President Sir 
Charles Wheeler, 74, a sculptor whose 
15-ft.-tall gilded baroque figure, Ariel, 
stands atop the Bank of England. 

The subject: “the meaningless in art.” 

“Lumps of stone or bronze of any 
form whatsoever,” said he, “will, helped 
by the skilled persuasion of venders, 
and often, I am sorry to say, financially 
involved and therefore perhaps not un- 
biased writers on art, be received with 
bated breath and called ‘profound im- 
ponderables’ or some such meaningless 
phrase. Accidental splashes of color or 
rags or sacking on canvas, the man will 
boldly tell you, is an art of great signifi- 
cance, and if you look at it long enough, 
‘will do something to you’; and we are 
all too timid to answer ‘Nonsense.’ ” 


SCULPTURE 


Boiler-Plate Beauty 

Alexander Calder, 67, loves to play 
with space. In the 1930s he invented 
the mobile, that flying trapeze of multi- 
colored disks adangle which made sculp- 
ture fly. Now he makes stabiles, which, 
as the name implies, build up from the 
ground to defy gravity. Cars can drive 
under his largest stabile, a 59-ft.-tall gi- 
ant in the festival city of Spoleto, Italy. 

His second-largest stabile found an 
even more appropriate site. Last week 
Calder’s 40-ft.-high The Big Sail (see 
opposite page) was dedicated at Bos- 





ton’s Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Calder is a graduate engineer of 
Stevens Institute of Technology, class of 
1919, and his adventures in cantilevers 
and tensions prove it. His new stabile 
has only one curved surface out of 
many; yet it presents a fluid silhouette 
of restless arabesques. 

Standing before M.L.T. Grad I. M. 
Pei’s radar-domed earth science build- 
ing, Calder’s sculpture has both primi- 
tive power and modern grace. Its pres- 
ence is courtesy of Eugene McDermott, 
a director of Texas Instruments Inc., 
who was a college classmate of Calder. 
But the selection came only after a num- 
ber of sculptors—including David 
Smith, Richard Lippold and Jean Arp 
—were considered. Scholars at M.LT. 
tested the Calder design in a wind tun- 
nel, then they buried beneath it a time 





CALDER SUPERVISING M.1.T, CONSTRUCTION 
Adventures with exploding artichokes. 


capsule that included a Betty Crocker 
cookbook, a Sears, Roebuck catalogue, 
1964 coins, M.I.T. memorabilia, and a 
copy of TIME. 

M.L.T, students seem to like this new 
acquisition, though as one said, “It looks 
like an exploding artichoke.” Other wits 
want to turn it into a giant electromag- 
net. The university intends to keep a 
careful eye out for pranksters: the stu- 
dent body is famed for its technological 
wizardry, once welded a trolley to its 
tracks while it picked up passengers. 
The ironworkers who put up the Calder 
had a more practical approach. Said 
one: “It’s no different than putting up a 
boiler. We like the old man.” 

The Big Sail was forged in France in 
35 pieces. Its 27-ton bulk took a ton 
and a half of nuts and bolts to hold it 
together and a four-ton concrete foun- 
dation. At present, it is the largest Cal- 
der in the Western Hemisphere. But not 
for long. The silver-haired tinker is al- 
ready at work on a 65-ft.-high by 94-ft.- 
wide stabile in unpainted stainless steel, 
to be set on an island in the St. Lawrence 
in time for the 1967 Montreal World's 
Fair. Its name: Man. 
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A TECH NOLOGICAL FANCY Like a buccaneer ship scudding across the sea, Alexander 


Calder's stabile called “The Big Sail” stands 40 ft. high, 


ON THE M.I.T. CAM PUS offsets verticality of 1. M. Pei's 20-story science center. 









All in? Seat belts fastened? Off you go. Ooops! Forgot 
to lock the rear doors. Never mind—before you reach 
the corner in your new Mercury, the doors lock auto 
matically.* 

Seat belts and door locks? Is Ford playing it safe? 
Frankly, yes. We think time spent on new ideas for 
safety is well spent. 

We thought so way back in 1927 when we introduced 
the first safety glass windshields. 

And in 1956 when we introduced the most revolu- 
tionary package of safety ideas in the business. And in 








At 8 miles an hour her door 
locks automatically. 


Her mother thinks we’re right 
to spend so much time on new ideas. 


1966 when we brought you no less than eight safety 
features as standard equipment — including 4-way 
emergency flasher lights. 

Don't get the idea that all our new ideas wind up in 
automobiles. One of our scientists perfected a device 
to measure blood pressure inside the human heart. 

Other new ideas improve our Philco refrigerators, 
color television sets, radios, phonographs, air condi- 
tioners, even kitchen ranges. 

We'll go wherever a good idea takes us. Especially 


if it will mean more to you. 
Available on all 1966 four-door Mercury cars 
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THE LAW 





COMPENSATION 


Occupational Twist 

When an employee suffers an injury 
while on the job, he is entitled to finan- 
cial compensation. But just when is he 
on the job? Or rather, when is he off it? 
Rarely, suggested the appellate division 
of the New York State Supreme Court 
last week, as it upheld a $55-a-week 
State Workmen’s Compensation Board 
award to the widow of a man who died 
after a company dinner. William Chor- 
ley had been one of Koerner Ford, 
Inc.’s leading salesmen in the spring of 
1964, which meant that he and his sales 
team ate steaks while the losers ate 
beans. It also meant conviviality and 
music, which prompted Chorley to do 
the twist. Four hours later he died of a 
heart attack. “Doing the twist involves 
strenuous exertion,” understated the 
compensation board. And since the 
party and merrymaking were “in cul- 
mination of a competitive sales cam- 
paign,” the injury was suffered “in the 
course of his employment.” 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


Lies & Lawyers 

In a provocative lecture last January, 
George Washington University Law 
Professor Monroe Freedman posed 
three ethical riddles for 45 lawyers pre- 
paring for criminal practice in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Asked Freedman: 
> “Is it proper to cross-examine for 
the purpose of discrediting the relia- 
bility or the credibility of an adverse 
witness whom you know to be telling 
the truth?” 
> “Is it proper to put on the stand a 
witness who you know will commit 
perjury?” 
> “Is it proper to give your client legal 
advice when you have reason to be- 
lieve that the knowledge will tempt him 
to commit perjury?” 

The answer to all the questions, said 
Freedman, is yes. As it happened, a 
Washington Post reporter was in the 
classroom. The story he filed said that 
the professor had advocated perjury; 
it was a story that shocked three local 
federal judges whom Freedman had 
previously criticized in his capacity as 
head of Washington’s Civil Liberties 
Union. The judges requested the local 
Bar Association's grievance committee 
to investigate Freedman for “unethical 
conduct”—a preliminary move to pos- 
sible disbarment. 

Deep Conflict. Freedman’s case has 
since become a legal cause célébre 
across the country. For one thing, it 
raises a problem in academic freedom: 
Can a law professor be disbarred for 
what he preaches in a private classroom 
as opposed to what he practices in a 
public courtroom? To Freedman’s aca- 
demic superiors, the answer is clear. 
Freedman, 38, has just been promoted 
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to full professor and given a raise. 
Meanwhile, the grievance committee 
has exonerated him by a vote of 8 to 1. 
That does not mean that Freedman is 
out of trouble. The committee report 
was referred to Federal Judge William 
B. Jones, who has the power to recom- 
mend court action. For two months, 
Jones has remained silent, and Freed- 
man could still be disbarred. 

To defend himself, Freedman is pub- 
lishing his lecture in the forthcoming 
Michigan Law Review. He was not pre- 
scribing perjury, he says, he was merely 
discussing conflicts in the U.S. adver- 
sary system. In theory, that system pro- 
duces truth and justice by pitting law- 
yers in a contest before neutral judges 
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CRITIC FREEDMAN 
Caught between canons. 


and juries. The defense lawyer is torn 
between his role as a truth-seeking of- 
ficer of the court and his duty to fight 
as hard as possible for his client. 

Regardless of his actual guilt, notes 
Freedman, the U.S. defendant is pre- 
sumed innocent until the prosecution 
proves him guilty beyond a reasonable 
doubt, As a result, the defendant may 
remain silent—while the jury scrutinizes 
his lawyer's every word for any hint of 
doubt as to his client's innocence. In 
this situation, says Freedman, the law- 
yer’s moral dilemma is compounded by 
the American Bar Association’s 1908 
Canons of Ethics. While Canon 22 re- 
quires “candor” toward the court, 
Canon 37 tells the lawyer “to preserve 
his client’s confidences,” and Canon 15 
commands his “entire devotion to the 
interest of the client.” As Freedman 
sees it, the moral margin winds up on 
the side of deception. 


Charity & Perjury. The law professor 
suggests a hypothetical case: “The ac- 
cused has admitted to you, in response 
to your assurance of confidentiality, 
that he is guilty. However, he insists 
upon taking the stand to protest his 
innocence.” Should the lawyer permit 
such perjury? Yes, says Freedman. De- 
spite the presumption of innocence, 
most jurors tend to presume guilt in a 
defendant who shuns the stand. To keep 
him off “will most seriously prejudice 
his case.” The lawyer may quit the 
case, of course, but he may also have 
to tell the judge his reason—in effect. 
declare his client guilty. Thus, says 
Freedman, morality may sometimes re- 
quire perjury. 

Even worse is the dilemma of wheth- 
er to give sound legal advice that may 
well tempt the defendant to give false 
testimony. When the accused confides 
his guilt in the 1959 bestseller Anatomy 
of a Murder, tor example, his lawyer 
replies: “If the facts are as you have 
Stated them so far, you have no de- 
fense, and you will be most likely elec- 
trocuted. On the other hand, if you 
acted in a blind rage, there is a possi- 
bility of saving your life. Think it over, 
and we will talk about it tomorrow.” 
Is this unethical? Even though perjury 
may result, says Freedman, “the client 
is entitled to Know this information and 
to make his own decision as to whether 
to act upon it.” 

To Washington's U.S. Attorney Da- 
vid G. Bress, who has written a short 
rebuttal to Freedman’s law-review ar- 
ticle, the professor's opinions totally 
overlook the command of Canon 5, 
requiring a defense lawyer to use “all 
fair and honorable means.” To Bress, 
“This can only mean defending without 
the use of known perjury.” In a letter to 
the Washington grievance committee. 
on the other hand, University of Penn- 
sylvania Law Professor Anthony Am- 
sterdam defended Freedman’s original 
lecture as “a probing and responsible 
attempt to answer difficult and intensely 
practical problems created by our ad- 
versary system.” Thus far, says Amster- 
dam, the organized U.S. bar has offered 
no better answers than “vaporous plati- 
tudes called canons of ethics which 
have somewhat less usefulness as guides 
to lawyers in the predicaments of the 
real world than do valentine cards as 
guides to heart surgeons in the operat- 
ing room.” 


TORTS 


What's in a Name 

They tell the story about New York 
Banker Otto Kahn, It seems he was be- 
ing chauffeured to work one day when 
he spotted a tailor’s shop displaying 
the proud sign MAX KAHN, COUSIN OF 
OTTO KAHN. Enraged, the financier 
stopped the car, roared into the store 
and ordered Non-Relative Max to take 
the sign down forthwith. “Yes, sir,” 
said Max timidly. Next day, Kahn drove 
by again and was greeted with a new 
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registered 


Registered Royal. Most golf balls 
are made by putting together 

a lot of elements made by out- 
side companies. But not the 
Registered Royal. 


The center, the cover, the 
windings—even the paint—for a 
Royal® golf ball are all specially 
made by Royal's own golf ball 
craftsmen. That way, absolute 
quality contro! can be maintained. 
That way, a ball has a chance 

to pass the incredible standards 
it must meet before it can be 
registered. 


If a ball does pass, its registration 
number becomes proof. Proof 
that no ball is made more 
carefully—proof that no ball will 
give greater distance and 
accuracy. 


Registered Royal. Available only 
at golf professional shops. 
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sign: MAX KAHN, FORMERLY COUSIN OF 
OTTO KAHN 

Max was obviously trying to crease a 
few extra pants on the strength of a 
name to which he had no right. What 
of the man whose name really is the 
same as that of someone more famous? 
Is he entitled to use his own name for 
his business? The common-law right al- 
lows a man to use his own name as 
long as he does not use it to defraud 
the public. But a recent ruling in Cali- 
fornia suggests that the right may be 
dwindling. The owners of Tarantino's, a 
well-known restaurant on San Francis- 
co’s Fisherman's Whart, brought suit 
against Joseph Tarantino and his fam- 
ily, asking that they be enjoined from 
using their surname on the restaurant 
that they were operating near Lake Ta- 
hoe. A trial court found for Joe Taran- 
tino and his family: there was no per- 
suasive proof of intent to defraud the 
public 

The Third District Court of Appeals 
reversed the decision. Wrote Judge 
Fred R. Pierce: “Our reversal is upon 
the grounds that plaintifs widely ad- 
vertised name and well-known senior 
use of the name had given it a ‘second 
ary’ meaning and that junior use of even 
a family name will be enjoined when 
public deception inevitably results.” 

In show-business circles, that same 
rule has long been unofficially enforced 
English Actor Jimmy Stewart chose to 
change his name to Stewart Granger 
because of a well-known American in 
the same trade. Now he would have to 
make the change as a matter of law. In 
fact, the names in question need not 
even be exactly the same. Similarity 
will suffice. Even so, the owner of the 
Chevron gas station on West Third 
Street in Los Angeles is not worried 
Though he displays his name on a huge 
sign, Linden Johnson figures that the 


other fellow is too busy to sue 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


Cash for Good Samaritans 

In San Diego one night last fall 
Stock Clerk Clifford G. Miller Jr cap 
tured a neighborhood prowler, suffered 
a fractured hand in the scuffle, and lost 
$612.15 in pay and medical expenses 
The cost of Miller’s unusual willingness 
to become actively involved in the proc- 
ess of law enforcement was partly offset 
by medical and disability insurance 
but he was still left $269.60 in the hole 

Last week Miller became the first 
American ever to be compensated by a 
Good Samaritan statute—a_ pioneering 
law enacted by California last summer 
to indemnily citizens who suffer injuries 
or damages while trying to prevent 
crimes or capture criminals. California 
Controller Alan Cranston mailed Miller 
a check for $269.60. “No one expects 
the new law to change human nature,” 
said Cranston, a leader in getting the 
law passed. “But I believe it is a big 
step in helping to create an atmosphere 
all too lacking in our modern society.” 
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Giovanni! Jean! Johann! 


Johnny the schoolboy is much the same the world over. 
More than ever before, so is his school. Exchanging ideas 
and techniques — as well as students and teachers — the 
schools of many nations are contributing greatly to inter- 
national understanding. 

Rand McNally is part of this current of international 
good will. We serve American education directly through 
publishing textbooks and manufacturing textbooks and 
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chool, Varese, Italy 


encyclopedias for other publishers. We also publish the 
accurate, up-to-date maps, atlases, and globes that help 
provide the basic knowledge of other lands upon which 
international understanding must rest. 

When Johnny goes abroad to study on his foundation 
grant, the chances are Rand McNally will have helped him 
at some point in his scholastic career. 


RAND MSNALLY 


Publishers, printers, mapmakers 
Chicago, New York, San Francisco 











Keeps out noise. The sounds of sum- 
mer include screeching brakes, children 
shouting, dogs barking. With York air 
conditioning, you close your doors and 
windows on outside noise! 





Controls odors. An exclusive York feature is chemical control 
of odor...an amazing development that destroys odors— 
doesn’t just mask them. Cooking odors, or odors from tobacco, 
for example, are not circulated from room to room, but are 
trapped and chemically destroyed. 





Increases the value of your 
home. As more and more homes 
are being air conditioned each 
year, prospective buyers expect 
central cooling, as well as central 
heating. So York air conditioning 
is an investment that could help you 
sell your home, if you move. Cost 
of York air conditioning is surpris- 
ingly low, with convenient financ- 
ing available. 
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Makes housekeeping easier. With York central air conditioning, dust and dirt are 
filtered out. Your windows stay closed. Result is a cleaner home. Rugs, draperies, up- 
holstered pieces don’t have to be cleaned nearly as often. Furniture needs far less dusting. 
Your whole house is cleaner, all year around! 
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ECUMENISM 
From Handholding to Engagement 


In the six years since the Rev. Eu- 
gene Carson Blake first proposed the 
creation of a giant Protestant super- 
church, participants in the annual Con 
sultation on Church Union have spent 
their time sparring over preliminary is- 
sues. Last week in Dallas came what 
Episcopal Bishop Robert Gibson of Vir- 
ginia called “a crucial moment”: dele- 
gates from the eight churches in the 
C.0.C.U,* agreed on a set of principles 
for the merger, clearing the way for 
preparation of a formal union plan. 

Much Agreement. Summing up the 
agreement, Methodist Theologian Al- 
bert Outler suggested that the denomi- 
nations had “passed from handholding 
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BLAKE, GIBSON & C.O.C.U, DELEGATES 
With more strength than intended. 


to an engagement.” In four days of 
debate, the delegates 

> Adopted a 3,000-word open letter 
to the churches involved in the union 
justifying the merger as an expression 
of God's will. 

> Approved a 15,000-word “Principles 
of Church Union,” including chapters 
on faith, worship, sacraments and the 
ministry, that reflected theological 
agreement reached at previous Consul- 
tation sessions. This document will be 
circulated to the churches and, with 
their accepted suggestions, will form 
the basis of a formal plan of union. 


Blake’s original proposal, made at Episco- 
pal Bishop James A. Pike's Grace Cathedral 
in San Francisco, was for a union of his own 
United Presbyterians, the Methodists, the Epis- 
copalians and the United Church of Christ 
Since then, the Disciples of Christ, the Evan- 
gelical United Brethren, the African Method 
ist Episcopal Church and the Southern Pres- 
byterians have become full partners in the 
Consultation 
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> Set aside for study as needing “more 
work” a paper on the structure of the 
church that centers on the still contro- 
versial and undecided role and power 
of bishops. This topic will be taken up 
again at next year’s meeting. 
> Proposed a timetable for merger that 
calls for creation and ratification of a 
union plan within 13 years, followed 
by some 30 years of federation during 
which a constitution will be prepared. 

“I think we have come out of this 
meeting with more strength than we 
intended when we went into it,” said 
Bishop Gibson. In fact, plenty of ob- 
stacles remain before Blake’s ecumeni- 
cal dream becomes a reality. Although 
the delegates in Dallas were committed 
to merger, many privately wondered 
whether their churches were willing to 
make the surrender of power and prin- 
ciple that the union will demand. “The 
man in the street is for church union 
and motherhood,” said President Ben 
Herbster of the United Church of 
Christ, “but when union means giving 
up St. John’s down there by the gas sta- 
tion, that may be another matter.” 

Union Under Way. Particularly cru- 
cial to the future of the C.0.C.U. will be 
the attitudes of the Episcopalians and 
Methodists. Under pressure from theit 
Anglo-Catholic wing, the Episcopalians 
might well refuse to give Consultation 
delegates the power to negotiate a un- 
ion plan. Methodist commitment to the 
union could collapse on many issues, 
such as whether bishops would have 
the power to appoint pastors. At Dal- 
las, Methodist delegates acknowledged 
the justice of such fears but pointed 
out that, as the largest church involved, 
Methodism has most to lose from the 
union 

Nonetheless, the delegates went 
home with a euphoric feeling that the 
union was at long last under way. Said 
United Church of Christ Minister Da- 
vid Colwell, who will chair the next 
two annual sessions: “There's a grow- 
ing feeling that we are not just persons 
of good will gathered together but are 
really involved in the oneness that is the 
true definition of the Body of Christ 
The fearfulness as to the future of the 
Consultation has been in large measure 
dissipated.” 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 
In His Own Society 


“Piety based on error is indefensible,” 
says Father John Lawrence McKenzie, 
and the error that he refers to is the 
fundamentalist misreading of Scripture. 
A witty and outspoken Jesuit scholar 
from Indiana, McKenzie considers it 
his right and duty to set his fellow 
churchmen straight about the Bible, 
which was not open to critical study by 
Roman Catholics until Pius XII en- 
couraged it in his 1943 encyclical on 
Scriptural studies. In so doing, McKen- 


Best news, sports, 
entertainment, 

and information! 
Stay with your 
CBS Radio Station. 
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We don’t have 


any news announcers 


on CBS Radio. 


We have newsmen. Award-winning CBS News 
men who deliver the news they've studied and 
analyzed themselves. Like the corresponder 

shown here: Douglas Edwards, 
drick and Richard C. Hottelet (standing), Mike 
Wallace and Allan Jackson (seated), And like 
Walter Cronkite, Harry Reasoner, Lowell Thomas, 
Ned Calmer and the many others you can hear on 
the hour and all through the week and weekend. 


So tune in to your local CBS R 


Alexander Ken 


adio 
station (listed opposite). When we say 
the CBS Radio Network really give 
you an earful, it’s not just a lot of talk. 
It’s news and information that mattet 





to you by men who weigh ever 


The CBS Radio eae 
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Setsuko 


JAL hostess Setsuko Maeda is 
proud of her doll collection—and 
indeed, dolls are one of the most 
delightful art forms of classic 
Japan. So is the gracious kind 
of hospitality Setsuko creates 
aboard your Jet Courier. In ki- 
mono she serves you Oriental 
delicacies and J AL’s famous Con- 
tinental cuisine... pampers you 
with traditional Japanese service. 

Now 20 flights every week to 
Japan—daily from Los Angeles, 
13 a week from San Francisco. 
Then fly JAL to the Orient and 
on to Europe. Plan a Hawaii va- 


cation stopover at no extra fare 
on JAL 
of Japan. 


the worldwide airline 





JAPAN AIR LINES 


Choose from 20 weekly DC-8 flights 
to Tokyo via Hawaii from Los An- 
geles or San Francisco. See your 
travel agent or Japan Air Lines for 
reservations. 


zie, at 55, has become the nation’s most 
controversial and quotable Catholic 
theologian—perhaps because there is all 
of a sudden so much of his work to 
quote from. 

Besides a steady stream of lectures 
and learned articles, the tireless Mc- 
Kenzie has within the last year shep- 
herded four books into print, including 
a popular interpretation of the New 
Testament (The Power and the Wis- 
dom) that is already in its fourth print- 
ing and a 900,000-word Dictionary of 
the Bible, six years in the writing, that 
both Protestant and Catholic scholars 
are acclaiming as a classic. Last month 
Sheed & Ward published his Authority 
in the Church, a series of reflections on 
the spiritual understanding of power 
and rulership. In addition, McKenzie 
is translating Second /saiah for Double- 
day’s Anchor Bible (Time, Oct. 23, 
1964), and he recently signed a con- 
tract to write a history of Catholicism. 

Accuracy & Judgment. McKenzic's 
accuracy and sound judgment as a Bib- 
lical theologian have gained him the 
wholehearted respect of his Protestant 
peers. Last year he became the first 
Catholic scholar elected to the presi- 
dency of the largely Protestant Society 
of Biblical Literature, and he is current- 
ly a visiting professor at the University 
of Chicago Divinity School, the first 
Catholic to hold this post. Within his 
own church, however, McKenzie is 
something of a maverick. Other Jesuits 
consider him a loner, and he now pre- 
fers to seek teaching assignments out- 
side his society’s institutions. Next fall, 
after summer teaching at the United 
Presbyterians’ San Francisco Theologi- 
cal Seminary, he takes up residency at 
Notre Dame, which is run by the Con- 
gregation of Holy Cross. 

McKenzie is that rarity among aca- 
demics, the readable expert: his trim 
prose glitters with aphorisms—and with, 
for a Catholic priest, unconventional 
ideas. He has kind words to say for 
Protestant Demythologizer Rudolf 
Bultmann, carefully argues that parts 
of the Gospels are not historical in the 
modern sense, accepts the validity of 
form criticism, which assumes that cer- 
tain sayings of Jesus were created by 
the early church. Under the circum- 
stances, it is no surprise that the Vatican 
regards him as a rather disturbing think- 
er. Besides the normal prepublication 
censorship to which all priest-scholars 
must submit, McKenzie has to have all 
his writings cleared by Rome. He makes 
no secret of his opinion that “the prac- 
tice of censorship is basically immoral 
and irrational.” 

What makes McKenzie’s scholarly 
prestige all the more impressive is the 
fact that he is largely a self-made expert 
who spent only a year in doctoral studies 
and taught himself most of the ten 
languages he reads, writes or speaks. 
The son of a salesman, he grew up in 
Terre Haute, decided while still in grade 
school to join the Jesuits. McKenzie was 
ordained in 1939 and three years later 
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JESUIT McKENZIE 
Maverick in ten languages. 


was assigned to teach at the Jesuits’ 
seminary in West Baden, Ind. There, 
“out of sheer desperation,” he began 
to write. 

McKenzie spent 18 years at West 
Baden, and “hated every minute of it 
The place was a cultural desert.” He 
finally got a new assignment only when 
a fellow Jesuit complained that his after- 
noon typing disturbed the seminary’s 
customary McKenzie then went 
to the Jesuits’ Loyola University in 
Chicago, where he taught Biblical 
studies until last year 

Authority Is Love. “I know of no 
other U.S. Catholic scholar who loves 
the church more than McKenzie,” 
Jesuit Robert Fox, one of his old West 
Baden students. Not the world’s most 
patient man, McKenzie frequently ex- 
presses this love by openly chastizing 
ecclesiastical persons and institutions 
that do not live up to his ideal of what 
Christianity ought to be. Of Rome, he 
says, half in jest: “It stinks. There are 
too many clergy there.” 

The basis of McKenzie’s criticism is 
always the Bible, which he considers 
not merely a book to be studied but a 
challenge to action, a living document 
that is the judge of the church and the 
source of its inner renewal. In Authority 
in the Church, he contends that the 
church should have its own unique un- 
derstanding of authority: not power 
and control but, as Jesus clearly in- 
dicated. humble service and love. Too 
often, argues McKenzie, church lead- 
ers have forgotten this divine instruc- 
tion and adopted secular standards in 
its place. McKenzie points out that “the 
Basilica of St. Peter is one of the few 
places in the world where one can see a 
full-scale live reproduction of the pag- 
eantry of a Renaissance court.” The 
Christian concept of authority, McKen- 
zie concludes, is not an impersonal rule 
of law, but an I-Thou rule of men over 
other men who freely choose to obey 
their governors and who have a right to 
share in decision making. 
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How come 1 out of 4 
graduate engineers in the US. 


is insured by Metropolitan Life? 


Engineers are the most practical of people. 
Their job is to make things work, and 
work efficiently. 

Perhaps that’s why so many of them have 
insurance with Metropolitan Life. 

Your Metropolitan adviser works much as 
an engineer does. He is trained to make 
insurance work harder for you. With the 
wide selection of Metropolitan policies, he 
can build a specific program that fits 
your individual needs. 
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For instance, a Metropolitan man can show 
you how we put your dividends to work 
buying extra protection for your family. 

Or how to make insurance do double duty— 
provide protection for your family and 
provide for your retirement needs. 

Ask for a Metropolitan Family Security 
Check-Up. This is a realistic blueprint of your 
family’s financial security position now, and 
how it might be improved for the future. 
There’s no obligation...except to those you love. 


More choose Metropolitan Life 
millions more than any other company 





Bell & Howell announces 


tomati 


Not every-day “ho-hum” movies, but lively, dramatic movies that are 
really fun to see. Now you can make your home movies more exciting 
than ever—automatically—with the new Focus-Tronic Super 8 camera. 





Automatic: Power Focus. A brand new Bell & Howell invention. Touch 
a button and you get razor-sharp focusing—crisp movies every time. 
You need Power Focus with a 5-to-1 zoom. Only the Focus-Tronic has it. 


Automatic: 5-to-1 electric zooming. This magnificent lens system 
gives you extreme flexibility, from wide angle group shots to dramatic 
telephoto closeups—a must for vacation and sports movies. 


Automatic: perfect exposure. Our exclusive solid state Optronic Eye," 
the most precise electric eye system ever built, lets you forget about 
exposure settings, concentrate on the action. You get perfect expo- 
sures even when you zoom from sunlight to shade. 


Automatic: instant slow motion. Just push the “run” button a little 
harder—even in the middle of a shot. Imagine how this Bell & Howell 
exclusive can help analyze your golf swing. 








Automatic: film loading. Slip ina 

Super 8 cartridge and shoot. The 

camera sets everything auto- 
matically: film speed, filter and 
footage counter. You'll get big- 
ger, brighter movies because 
Super 8 has 50% more pic- 
ture area than regular 8mm 
film. You will need a new 
Super 8 projector, and Bell 
& Howell has automatic mod- 
els here, too. 


Automatic: imaginative, beau- 
tiful home movies. Isn't it 
time you moved up to the new 
Focus-Tronic Super 8 by 
Bell & Howell? 


This is the power-focusir g telescope 
you view through to focus. Your subject 

s highly magnified for crystal clear focusing 
throughout the 5-to-1 zoom range 


Focus -Tronic 
Bell & Howell’ Super 8 


Photographic instruments built a little better 
than they really have to be 





This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed as an offer to sell or as a solicitation 


of an offer to buy any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NOT A NEW ISSUE May 4, 1966 


6,584,937 Shares 


Trans World Airlines, Inc. 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $5 Per Share) 











Price $86 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this 
announcement ts circulated from only such of the undersigned or other 
dealers or brokers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


Incorporated 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. The First Boston Corporation Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Lazard Fréres & Co. 





Lehman Brothers Blyth & Co., Inc. Drexel Harriman Ripley 


Securities Corporation 








Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Glore Forgan, Wm. R. Staats Inc. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Incorporated 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Salomon Brothers & Hutzler 


Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Wertheim & Co. 


Incorporated 


White, Weld & Co. Dean Witter & Co. Paribas Cozporation 
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v.5. BUSINESS 





THE ECONOMY 


Avoiding “Overcure” 

The U.S. economy is facing its most 
perplexing situation of the fabulous 
1960s. Production, profits and personal 
income are at record highs and _ still 
rising. Yet last week the auto industry, 
at least temporarily, cut back produc- 
tion because of disappointing sales, and 
the stock market shuddered through its 
worst fall since 1962. Amid these con- 
flicting currents, Lyndon Johnson con- 
tinued to ponder one of the toughest 
decisions of his presidency: whether to 
raise taxes to forestall the kind of in- 
flation that would inevitably lead to a 
downturn later or to avoid a tax hike 
for fear that it would hurt business 
this year. 

Washington's Dilemma. The advo- 
cates of a tax rise last week picked up 
such prominent recruits as Walter Hel- 
ler, former chairman of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers; Pierre- 
Paul Schweitzer, chief of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund; and most im- 
portant, William) McChesney Martin. 
The Federal Reserve chairman said out 
loud what he has long argued privately: 
“The logical way to fight inflation is to 
put through a simple, clean-cut, across- 
the-board increase in taxes that would 
be both temporary and moderate.” 
Martin is the first top Government of- 
ficial to call for a tax increase. 

Johnson's other advisers responded to 
Martin's words by calling on business- 
men for even more acts of self-denial. 
Gardner Ackley, chairman of the Pres- 
ident’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
told businessmen that they have no rea- 
son to raise prices, because they are 
earning so much already (see following 
story). Pointing out that profits after 
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ACKLEY 


Conflicting counsel on perplexing decisions. 


taxes jumped 88% between early 1961 
and late 1965, he said: “It is time to ask 
whether a further rise in the share of 
profits in the national income is in the 
interest either of the health of the na- 
tion’s economy or in the interest of busi- 
ness itself.’ Treasury Secretary Henry 
Fowler declared that the economic out- 
look is so uncertain that to battle in- 
flation by boosting taxes now “might 
present some danger of ‘overcure.’ ” 

Detroit's Downturn. Even if Johnson 
eventually calls for a tax hike, he will 
have trouble selling it to Congress dur- 
ing an election year. So far in 1966, 
Congress has aggravated the inflation- 
ary danger by appropriating $3 billion 
more for nonwar spending than John- 
son asked for. House leaders contend 
that they will not support a tax hike 
unless Viet Nam spending swells enor- 
mously—which it may well do. Appro- 
priations Chairman George Mahon be- 
lieves that Viet Nam “is going to cost us 
many billions more than asked for in 
the fiscal 1967 budget.” 

How then to avoid inflation? Last 
week men who presumably know busi- 
ness best, 543 executives at the annual 
meeting of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, voted by an 18-to-I ratio to 
urge a slash in federal spending instead 
of a tax rise. 

The obvious argument against higher 
taxes is that business is already begin- 
ning to hurt from the labor shortage 
and from tight credit, Reflecting the 
auto industry’s concern last week were 
General Motors’ announcement that it 
Was putting at least four of its 23 car- 
assembly plants on three-day or four- 
day work weeks and Ford's decision to 
eliminate Saturday overtime at four of 
its nine assembly plants. Auto sales in 
April were off almost 5% from last 
year’s record, and the inventory of un- 
sold cars swelled to 1,582,000 com- 
pared with 1,337,500 a year ago. All 
the publicity about the industry's safety 
record has begun to damage the auto- 
makers, notably General Motors, whose 
Corvair sales are off 53.4% from last 


year’s rate and whose entire Chevrolet 
division is down 6.6% . 

G.M.'s Announcement. The news 
from Washington and Detroit gave Wall 
Street's nervous investors an excuse to 
sell more furiously, The Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average worried off ten points 
after Ackley’s critique of profits, con- 
tinued down after Martin’s endorsement 
of higher taxes, plunged another 26 
points in I! trading sessions after 
G.M.’'s disclosure of a production cut- 
back, falling to an intraday low of 889 

Then the Dow-Jones ticker carried a 
Strategic and slightly curious G.M. an- 
nouncement that all of its plants would 
resume normal operations this Monday, 
and the market—again overreacting 
rallied 13! points in the final hour of 
trading, closing at 903. Actually, Gen- 
eral Motors said only that its plants 
would work Monday but was obscure 
about whether they would work full 
weeks, Later, G.M. said that eight of 
its assemby plants, rather than the 
previously announced four, will skip 
between one day’s and three days’ work 
before the end of this month. 

Wall Street's Outlook. The stock 
market's bulls have been frustrated for 
more than a year because every sub- 
stantial rise has been nipped by scare 
talk fanning fears of a business down- 
turn in the months ahead. A year ago, 
the market was sent tumbling from 940 
to 841, after the Fed's Bill Martin com- 
pared the modern economy with that 
of the giddy 1920s, Last February, the 
market climbed to a record 995 and 
seemed headed toward 1,000, but talk 
of tight money and tougher taxes again 
sent it down, 

Though the market will quite possi- 
bly go lower still, this very fact carries 
a potential of strength for the future. 
Prices have been falling while corporate 
earnings have been rising, with the re- 
sult that the important “price-earnings 
ratio” of stocks in the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average is down to 14.85 times 
this year’s expected earnings, compared 
with ratios of 19 to | in each of the last 
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two years. Moreover, plenty of big buy- 
ing power is waiting on the sidelines. 
Brokers are holding $1.8 billion in un- 
used cash for their investors and large 
institutions have plenty of money in 
reserve. They may well come in and 
pick up bargains when and if the John- 
son Administration finally decides what 
economic policy to follow. When Wash- 
ington does clear the air, even by rais- 
ing taxes or boosting interest rates, the 
oversold and underpriced stock market 
will very likely rise. 


Everybody’s Dividend 

Speaking to a group of Polish Ameri- 
cans, President Johnson noted last week 
that some Communist countries are be- 
ginning to appreciate the value of the 
main motive force of the capitalist econ- 
omy: profits. “In Eastern Europe,” said 
he, “profits are coming to be under- 
stood as a better measure of produc- 
tivity.” Almost as the President was 
speaking, his top economist, Gardner 
Ackley, was publicly faulting U.S. cor- 
porate profits, Indeed, much of the cur- 
rent nervousness in the stock market 
and most of the worry among business- 
men stem from fear that whatever the 
Administration does to fight inflation— 
through taxes, credit policy or controls 
—will somehow be aimed mainly at 
business profits. 

Ackley’s prime point was that, in the 
five years of the U.S. prosperity explo- 
sion, profits have climbed twice as fast 
as the gross national product, personal 
income or wages, and they should not 
continue to do so. Such a_ profitable 
performance, said Ackley, means that 
“either prices have been raised more 
than costs, or prices have not been re- 
duced where costs have fallen.” And 
so, if businessmen continue to raise 
prices to increase their profit margins, 
then labor will make far more extrav- 
agant demands—and inflation will take 
off unfettered. 

Stocks & Pensions. What is often 
overlooked in such a discussion is that 
the welfare of workers, shareholders, 
pensioners—indeed the entire economy 
—depends very directly upon corporate 
profits. When profits rise, companies are 
much more generous in raising salaries 
and wages. Equally important. profits 
are what make the stock market move: 
the price of a company’s stock is de- 
termined essentially by its profits and 
prospects for earnings growth. Almost 
one-quarter of the nation’s families now 
own stock; in addition, one-half of all 
Americans have indirect holdings in 
stock through pension and profit-sharing 
funds and variable-annuity insurance 
policies. The value of private U.S. pen- 
sion funds alone climbed from $12 bil- 
lion in 1950 to $77 billion in 1964, 
thanks in large part to rising profits and 
stock prices. 

The fact that practically half of cor- 
porate profits goes to the Government 
—the current tax rate is 48% —led 
John Kennedy to remark that, “If Amer- 
ican business does not cash a fair profit, 
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this Government cannot earn sufficient 
revenues to cover its outlays.” Almost 
all of the rest goes to the owners of 
American business—millions of ordi- 
nary Americans, who last year collected 
$18.9 billion in dividends—or is plowed 
back by business for expansion, mod- 
ernization, automation and research. 
Business must be profitable in order to 
attract investors to put up still more 
risk capital. Such high-profit industries 
as electronics and office equipment find 
it much easier to get capital than such 
low-profit industries as textiles and 
steel. Says Shell Oil President Richard 
McCurdy: “We have to earn profit to 
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generate money. It is the first thing 
that investors look at.” The result is 
the economy's cycle: profits create in- 
vestments, which in turn create jobs, 
which in turn create wages and con- 
sumer demand, which in turn create 
more profits, As the late Supreme Court 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis observed, 
profits are not only the proof, but also 
the essential condition of success. 

Risk & Inventiveness. How much prof- 
it is enough—or too much? It depends 
on the amount of risk and inventiveness 
involved in different industries. A profit 
of 6% on invested capital would surely 
be reasonable for a stable, secure busi- 
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ness like a public utility: a drug, chem- 
ical or other company that needs a big 
bundle for research might require 12% : 
and a company selling an iffy, transi- 
tory product like skateboards might 
warrant 20% or more. 

Almost everyone agrees that statistics 
about this year’s high corporate profit 
can be misinterpreted. Increases result 
not only from stronger demand and 
higher prices, but also from creative- 
ness. “Some of the best gains,” reports 
Manhattan's First National City Bank, 
“were scored by innovators marketing 
such relatively new products as color 
TV, advanced types of still and movie 
cameras, office copying machines, 
studded snow tires and jet airliners.” 

It is a fact that profits have soared. 
Despite increased social security taxes, 
profits in 1966's first quarter were 12% 
higher than a year ago. The margins of 
profit have also climbed. By the best 
measure, return on invested capital, 
earnings after taxes in manufacturing 
have risen from 10.1% in 1961 to 
13.8% in 1965. Even so, the margin is 
still far below the postwar peak of 19% 
in 1948, and below the 15% that in- 
vestors aim for in order to recapture 
their capital in seven years. 


WALL STREET 


Crying on the Inside 

An “insider.” by Wall Street  ter- 
minology—and by the legally enforced 
standards of the U.S. Securities and 
Exchange Commission—is anyone who, 
by reason of being an officer, director 
or major stockholder of a corporation, 
can get advance information that might 
affect the firm’s stocks. Thus insiders 
are required to file regular reports of 
their stock purchases with the SEC; the 
commission closely scrutinizes such re- 
ports to make sure that the insiders 
have not profited by information un- 
available to outsiders, meaning the gen- 
eral public. 

This seems eminently reasonable. But 
last week the SEC made a move to 
stretch its “insider” regulation well be- 
yond previous bounds. 

There was much background to the 
SEC move. Last year the commission 
lodged charges against 13 officers, di- 
rectors and key employees of Texas 
Gulf Sulphur Co. for taking profitable 
advantage of advance word about the 
discovery of a huge Ontario ore field of 
copper, lead, zinc and silver. Among 
those charged was Thomas S. Lamont, 
now 67, a retired vice chairman of 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. and a di- 
rector of Texas Gulf Sulphur. 

Last week, in a Manhattan federal 
court, the SEC amended its comp'aint 
against Lamont, who had _ previously 
been accused of tipping the find to 
Morgan officers handling customer ac- 
counts. In essence, the amended com- 
plaint said that on that day of April 
16, 1964, Lamont had also bought 
3,000 new shares of Texas Gulf Sulphur 
himself. This was more than two hours 
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after a company-sponsored press con- 
ference had announced the news of the 
new field. The word had already been 
carried on Dow-Jones tickers. Brokers’ 
representatives had attended the press 
conference and phoned the information 
to their offices. Rumors of the find and 
reports of heavy rigging equipment 
moving through the nearby town of 
Timmins, Ont., had been carried in 
newspapers for two weeks: on the 
morning of the Texas Gulf Sulphur 
press conference, Ontario’s minister of 
mines made a jubilant official announce- 
ment of his province’s bonanza. By the 
time Lamont placed his 3,000-share or- 
der, the price of Texas Gulf Sulphur 
had jumped from an opening 304 to 
34. It closed the week at 404, 

Despite all that, the SEC last week 
insisted that an insider must give the 
public a fair amount of time to “absorb” 
such information. How much time is 
fair? A matter of hours, days or weeks? 
The SEC didn’t say. 


AUTOS 


Recalling Six Years 

For 14 months, a Senate subcom- 
mittee chaired by Connecticut Demo- 
crat Abraham Ribicoff has studied the 
problem of auto safety, and has plainly 
moved toward legislation that would 
impose federal safety standards on De- 
troit. Weeks ago, Ribicoff demanded of 
the automakers that they produce a list, 
covering the last six years, of all cars 
that they have asked dealers to call 
back to the shop for repair of defective 
parts. 

Last week the list came through, 
Since the 1960 model-vear, there have 
been 426 recalls—or, as the industry 
prefers to call them, “campaigns.” Of 
these, Ford had 184, involving 2.100,- 
000 vehicles. General Motors had 171, 
affecting 4,700,000. Chrysler reported 
24 involving 1,100,000 cars, and strug- 
gling American Motors had 47 on 796,- 
OOO cars. 
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SENATOR RIBICOFF 
In six years, 426 “campaigns.” 
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Over the six-year period, more than 
+7 million passenger cars were manu- 
factured, and so, as Ribicoff figured it, 
the recalls affected 18.5% of all U.S. 
auto production. Many of the recalls 
were caused by irritating rubs and rat- 
tes. Such defects are inevitable. “We 
now manufacture passenger cars which 
average about 14,000 parts each,” 
wrote G.M. President James M. Roche 
in his covering letter to G.M.’s list. 
“It is hardly surprising under these cir- 
cumstances that imperfections 
times crop up.” 

At least half of the recalls did indeed 
involve safety factors. All of this made 
at least one point perfectly plain: even 
though the Senate subcommittee rates 
credit for stimulating interest in safety 
among both auto manufacturers and 
buyers, the auto industry has been 
spending a lot of money for quite a 
while to make repairs it deemed need- 
ful without any edict from Capitol Hill 
or any publicity. 

Items on the list received by Ribicoff: 
>» Chrysler “62s were in many cases 
made with weak steering linkage tie- 
rod joints that could affect drive con- 
trol; 346,008 cars were “campaigned” 
to eliminate the weakness. 
> Thunderbird “64s included 3.058 on 
which a hard slam of the doors tripped 
loose the parking brake. 
> Corvair “65s were assembled in a 
number of instances with positive bat- 
tery cables close enough to the front 
engine shield to be grounded: 18.596 
cars were recalled. 
> Buick LeSabre “65s and Wildcat “65s 
turned up a batch of cars with weak 
wheels; they were replaced on 11,257 
cars, 
> Chrysler °66s from two plants came 
off the lines with improperly tightened 
control-arm strut nuts: of 182,000 ve- 
hicles involved, 45° were corrected 
before sale, and the remainder are now 
being “campaigned.” 
> Ford and Mercury ‘66s developed 
rear-brake-line vibrations to the point 
that 12.800 were 
avoid brake failure. 
> Pontiac “66s include 600 from one 
assembly plant that left wheel nuts un- 
tightened on the left sides of cars; so 
far, 570 have been rechecked. 


some- 


cars corrected to 


P A.M.C.’s “66 models include some 
with improperly bored steering gears 


that can cause steerage failures under 
heavy loads; 4.099 cars have been fixed. 

With the receipt of the recall list, the 
Ribicoff subcommittee had all but fin- 
ished its job. But the commotion about 
auto safety continued, with some of the 
criticism being aimed at targets well 
beyond Detroit. Author Ralph (Unsafe 
at Any Speed) Nader moved from the 
Capitol’s Senate wing to the House side, 
testified before the House Commerce 
Committee and took a few shots at for- 
eign cars. The Rolls-Royce, Critic Na- 
der said, is “overpriced and overrated.” 
Among other things, he complained, its 
door latches have an unpleasant habit 
of popping open on impact at as little 
as 20 m.p.h. 
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MISTER DONUT’S WINOKUR 
And it's fun to boot. 


MARKETING 
The Rise of Franchising 


Because he felt that “it might be fun 
to Operate a restaurant,” a Californian 
named Al Lapin Jr. eight years ago 
quit a job in television and opened a 
Burbank restaurant that specialized in 
pancakes, Lapin’s venture has been 
good for profits as well as pleasure. 
The single place has expanded into 152 
pancake houses in 26 states, all under 
Lapin’s International Industries, Inc., 
which last year grossed $30 million. 

Entrepreneur Lapin, 38, is on the 
way to becoming a millionaire, thanks 
mostly to franchising, one of the fastest- 
growing facets of U.S. business. Fran- 
chisers build national chains dealing in 
everything from popcorn to part-time 
help by licensing others to invest in and 
Operate stores or offices: the franchiser 
makes money from the license and by 
selling supplies, techniques or recipes 
as well as nationally advertised signs, 
slogans and décor. Such operations now 
do a combined annual business of $25 
billion, are growing 10% yearly. 

As one measure of their 
Boston College recently opened a per- 
manent Center for the Study of Fran- 
chise Distribution. It is being under- 
written by 200 firms, including Lapin’s 


success, 


Pancake Houses, Hertz Rent-A-Car, 
Carvel ice cream, Mister Donut of 
America, Inc., Western Auto, Midas 


Mufflers and Chicago’s A to Z Rental, 
which rents everything for the home 
from axes to zaxes (a special cutter for 
roofing tiles). 

Melding Big & Little. Franchising has 
grown, its backers say, because it nicely 
melds the know-how of big business- 
men with the drive and ambition of 
little businessmen. Harry Winokur, 
board chairman of both Mister Donut 
and the new Boston College center, 
moved from little to big through fran- 
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Stainless steel wheel covers add a 
bright modern dash to sprightly 
sportsters, a dignified dash of ele- 
gance to the family car. What’s 
more, they'll keep their handsome 
appearance for years—are as easy 
to clean as your windshield. 
When you buy that beautiful 
new '66, be sure it has the durable 
dash of stainless steel wheel covers. 
Armco Steel Corporation, Mid- 


dletown, Ohio. 
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chising. Winokur opened one Donut 
shop, slowly added six more. “I wanted 
to expand,” he says, “and I didn’t have 
enough money.” Winokur decided to 
license other businessmen to run his 
shops, now oversees 230 of them, with 
45 more about to open. Big Sheraton 
Hotels chose franchising as a way to 
broaden the chain’s image and get bet- 
ter use out of its vast Teletype reserva- 
tion system. Of 120 Sheraton hotels 
and motels, 47 are now franchised. 
Sheraton prefers experienced men 
in its operation, but other companies 
require only people with a yen to be in 
business for themselves—plus a little 
bit of capital. Midas Mufflers’ oper- 
ators include two former rabbis and a 
retired sea captain, while Chicken De- 
light restaurants have been opened by a 
bank teller, a beautician and a school- 
teacher. Such entrepreneurs put up 
$6,000 on the average, but the price 
can vary widely. For $2,500, a would- 
be businessman can now open a shop 
selling foot-long meatballs at 90¢. 
Car-matic auto-washing stations go for 
$14,800, while Lapin’s pancake restau- 
rants require a $40,000 investment. 


SHIPPING 


Three or Four from One & One 

When American President Lines 
Chairman Ralph K. Davies wants to 
talk about mergers, he talks to himself. 
He is at the same time chairman of 
San Francisco’s Natomas Co., a holding 
company that owns 39% of the Pacific 
Far East Lines as well as 54% of 
American President Lines. A.P.L., in 
turn, owns 93% of Seattle-based Amer- 
ican Mail Lines. Last week, having 
mulled over the idea for two years, he 
moved to bring the three lines’ 47 ships 
together under the A.P.L. house flag. 
“We can make several million dollars 
more in a consolidated operation,” he 
explained. “It is one of those cases 
where one and one make three or four.” 

Davies’ new line at the least should 
equal the $150 million in revenue that 
the three separate lines brought home 
last year. Though that would put it 
ahead of the longtime No. | U.S. ship- 
per, United States Lines (1965 reve- 
nues: $114 million), the new setup is 
aimed less at U.S. competitors than 
at foreign opposition—particularly Jap- 
anese. In the last year and a half, no 
fewer than 24 Japanese carriers have 
merged into half a dozen major lines, 
become the West Coast shippers’ chief 
rivals along the lucrative transpacific 
and Far East trade routes. 

Upon stockholders’ and the Govern- 
ment’s approval of the merger, Davies’ 
man on the broad new American Presi- 
dent bridge will be Raymond Wilmarth 
Ickes, 53, who last week moved to the 
A.P.L. presidency after four years in 
the same job at Pacific Far East. 

Trim, tanned and fit as a Marine 
Corps drill instructor (he won a Silver 
Star on Iwo Jima), Lawyer Ickes speaks 
six languages, has been a Davies lieu- 
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A.P.L.’s ICKES 
Like the barrels of a shotgun. 


tenant ever since Davies took him on 
as general counsel for his American , 
Independent Oil Co. in 1950, The two 
work together like the barrels of a shot- 
gun—as is only natural. It was F.D.R.'s 
curmudgeonly Interior Secretary Har- 
old Ickes, Raymond's father, who picked 
Davies to be wartime Deputy Petroleum 
Coordinator when he was a vice presi- 
dent of Standard Oil of California. In 
part because Davies had so faithfully 
served the old oil-industry scourge, at 
war's end he found his former job at 
Standard Oil unavailable. “Honest Har- 
old” bought ten shares in the company 
and protested at an annual meeting. 

The younger Ickes undoubtedly 
earned his place as the heir apparent. 
Since he took over P.FP.E.L.’s five aging 
vessels in 1962, its fleet has grown to 
14 modern ships, and profits have bal- 
looned 140% to $4,800,000 last year. 
That at least must have impressed Da- 
vies, now 68, whose 24-vessel A.P.L. 
brought in 63% more revenue ($73 
million) but earned only $4,500,000 
in 1965. 


INSURANCE 


Credit-Card Premiums 

Like most traveling businessmen, in- 
surance agents consider credit cards 
all but indispensable. Lately, however, 
agents have been alarmed to find that 
one of the fastest growing credit-card 
items is insurance itself. Thirty card 
systems and charge-account issuers now 
sell and service simple policies from 
travel and accident to term life insur- 
ance. So far, more than a dozen insur- 
ance companies are writing the policies. 

First to try the credit-card scheme 
on a large scale was Los Angeles’ Bene- 
ficial Insurance Group, which teamed 
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You’re looking at the art of Fabergé 
through 10 pieces of PPG Float Glass 


You can see every cherub and curlicue, every glint and nuance of 
color in this cloisonné covered cup by the master craftsman to the 
Russian Imperial Court. Float—the new glass from Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass—transmits every detail and color exactly. 


Float is the product of a new method of making glass. Liquid 
glass is floated on a bath of molten metal. Hence the name. 


The amazing clarity is the reason why mirror manufacturers, 
architects and automakers are excited by the possibilities of 
this new product. Many 1966 cars are already using PPG Float. 
You'll be seeing more of it where the utmost in clarity is needed. 
PPG makes the glass that makes the difference. 


Left: This is how the photograph of the covered cup by 
Fabergé was taken through 10 pieces of PPG Float Glass. 
Courtesy of A la Vieille Russie. 
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Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass 
Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Dont give the 
_bite test 
o this new quarter- 


It’s just as tough as the old kind— 
even tougher. 

It has to be. People treat coins with 
no mercy whatsoever. 

Skinflints bite them. Little kids keep 
dropping them. And vending machines 
bounce them around. 

People even use them for screw- 
drivers and throw them on the ground 
so the organ grinder’s monkey can pick 
them up. And smart monkeys bite the 
coins before pocketing them. 

So, when the U.S. Mint needed 
a composite metal for new coins, one 
that didn’tuse scarce silver, they looked 


it ll fool you. 


around for something tough enough 
to take the beating coins have to take. 

They found it at Olin. 

We came up with a process that 
permanently sandwiches three sepa- 
rate layers of metal together and makes 
one final metal that does everything 
silver can do—even more. 

Today, this process makes coins. 

Tomorrow, who knows what it will 
make. We're looking into all sorts of 
possibilities, especially in the automo- 
tive and construction industries. 

You see, money isn’t 


Daze 
everything to Olin. lin 





Olin is Chemicals, Metals, Sq 





bb Pharmaceuticals, Paper & Packaging, Winchester—Western Arms & Ammunition. 





These shares of Common Stock are being 
sold by a group of dealers, including the undersigned. The offering 


is made only by means of the oilicial Prospectus 


} 300,000 SHARES 
Associated Coca-Cola 
Bottling Co., Inc. 


COMMON STOCK 


($1 Par Value) 
b PRICE $20.75 PER SHARE 


You are invited to ask for a Prospectus describing 
these shares and the Company’s business. Any of the 
underwriters, including the undersigned, who can legally offer 
these shares in compliance with the securities laws 

of your State will be glad to give you a copy 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Blyth&Co.,Inc. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Goldman,Sachs&Co. 


Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Incorporated 
MerrillLynch, Pierce,Fenner&Smith White,Weld&Co. G.H.Walker& Co. 
Incorporated Incorporated Incorporated 
Bache & Co. Francis |. duPont, A. C. Allyn, Inc. Goodbody & Co. 
Incorporated 
Hayden, Stohe E. F, Hutton & Company Inc. Reynolds & Co. 
Incorporated 


Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
Incorporated 


May 4, 1966. 





In London, 

have a vodka martini 
(shaken—not stirred) 
in the 007 Room 

at the London Hilton. 


It's a rare day when somebody doesn’t compliment 
us on the intriguing 007 Room. Or on the view 
from the beautifully appointed rooms... which 
our guests have compared to apartments on 
Park Lane. Ask Manager Louis Blouet to 
have one ready for you. His hotel is 
right in fashionable Mayfair, so you 
won't have any trouble finding it. For 
reservations, see your travel agent or 
call any Hilton hotel or Hilton 
Reservation Office. 














Go international — 
with all the comforts of Hilton 


100 





up with the Diners’ Club in 1959. 
After a slow start, Beneficial’s card- 
catered insurance business grew 40% 
last year: to date, the company has 


| sold 170,000 policies worth $4 billion. 


Now offered through a dozen more 
credit issuers, the company’s accident 
policies range from $6,000 to $198,000 
at monthly premiums from $1 to 
$12.70. 

Others have happily joined in. Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (Indiana) sells auto and 
travel accident policies written by its 
own insurance subsidiary; Chicago's 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co. department 
store offers Concord Life $10,000 term 
life insurance to its charge-account cus- 
tomers, Though the card companies 
earn only a modest fee of 20¢ to 50¢ 
on each premium billed, they are eager 
to offer new services and thus keep 
otherwise dormant accounts active. 

Fearing that their own traditional 
15% commission might be undercut, 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, speaking through Vice Presi- 
dent Carney Smith, protests that the 
card plan has already “eroded the 
agents’ market tremendously.” To keep 
the card game from spreading, agents’ 
groups have threatened such credit- 
offering chains as Sheraton Hotels and 
the May Co, with boycotts. They have 
also pushed anti-credit-card insurance 
bills through the legislatures in New 
Hampshire and Florida. 


EXECUTIVES 
Tips Toward the Top 


Cosmetics and soft drinks have few 
things in common except that leading 
companies in both fields have long been 
headed by a couple of tough, almost 
legendary characters: Charles H. Rev- 
son, 59, chairman of Revlon, and Rob- 
ert W. Woodruff, 76, finance-committee 
chairman and a major stockholder at 
Coca-Cola Co. They are not exactly 
fading away just yet, but last week both 

| firms named two big men to top jobs: 
> Revion went outside the company to 
find a new president, Dan Rodgers, 46, 
until now vice president of the com- 
petitive American Home Products 
Corp. With Revlon selling well in cos- 
metics, Rodgers, who succeeds George 
H. Murphy, is likely to concentrate 
on some of the company’s subsidiary 
products, such as shoe polish, dyes, 
plastic flowers and women’s sportswear. 
> Coca-Cola's president, J. Paul Aus- 
tin, 51, becomes chief executive officer, 
a title he takes over from Board Chair- 
man Lee Talley. Austin demonstrates 
the growing value of foreign experience 
| to American corporations, for he was 
Coca-Cola's export chief to sub-Saharan 
Africa for four years. As president since 
1962, he has pushed some of the meas- 
ures that diversified and brightened up 
a company that was tending to compla- 
cency. He decided to introduce the 
“lift-top” cap on Coke bottles and cans, 
helped move the company into coffee 
roasting. 
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WORLD BUSINESS 





COMMON MARKET 


Medium-Range Planning 

The eight-year-old Common Market 
is based on some specific economic 
agreements and a lot of long-range, far 
from fulfilled hopes. Last week in Brus- 
sels, the Common Market presented a 
“medium-range plan” that would give 
more substance to the hopes. 

This plan has been developed almost 
secretly over the past year and a half 
under the guidance of Commission Vice 
President Robert Marjolin, who has 
long labored to mesh the diverse poli- 
cies of the Six. It is a projection of 
where the Common Market should go 
economically in the next five years, and 
as such is the first attempt to apply to 
the Common Market family the kind of 
planning that is used by the individual 
members, especially France, in their 
domestic economies. 

A 190-page report, printed in four 
colors, one for each of the four lan- 
guages of the Common Market, projects 
an annual growth rate of 4.3% in the 
gross national product of the Six in the 
period 1966-70, compared to 4.9% for 
1960-65. Germany, because of its labor 
shortage, will be well below the average 
with a growth rate of 3.5%. 

The plan does not spell out in detail 
how Europe is to achieve this growth— 
as, for instance, is done in the French 
national plan—but it does make some 
suggestions. Since labor is short in Eu- 
rope, increased productivity will have 
to come from other sources. Unless they 
put more effort into research and devel- 
opment, the Six would remain “the prin- 
cipal importer of discoveries and the 
leading exporter of intelligence,” said 
the committee, and “condemn them- 
selves to a cumulative underdevelop- 
ment which would soon make their de- 
cline irreversible.” The report also urges 
less consumer spending and more pri- 
vate and public investment, a firm de- 
fense against inflation, and indicates that 
higher taxes may be needed to achieve 
these goals. 

Shaping the plan was not easy. First 
of all, German opposition had to be 
overcome because the free-enterprise 
government of Chancellor Ludwig Er- 
hard has an aversion to government 
planning. To get German cooperation, 
the drafting group pretended it was 
talking about something else, never used 
the word planning, and called itself the 
“Medium Term Economic Policy Com- 
mittee.” The committee also had to 
avoid appearing to move toward Euro- 
pean political integration, which would 
arouse the wrath of French President 
Charles de Gaulle. What resulted fell 
short of being a real blueprint for Eu- 
rope’s economic future, but as an exer- 
cise in keeping European functionaries 
and politicians in tune with each other, 
it was convincing. 
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BRITAIN 
Out of the Black Case 


Even the outward forms of British 
tradition got bent again last week as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer James Cal- 
laghan took the Labor government's an- 
nual budget to the House of Commons. 
Instead of the shabby red leather case, 
passed along from one Chancellor to 
another for decades, he carried in a 
new and ominously black one. From it 
he produced the most unexpected tax 


PICTORIAL PARADE 





CHANCELLOR CALLAGHAN 
The abbot confiscated the whips. 


plans since Sir William Harcourt intro- 
duced death duties in 1894, 

Bitten Bettors. With Britain strug- 
gling to defeat inflation at home, mod- 
ernize its outmoded industrial plant, and 
raise exports so as to end its balance-of- 
payments deficit, most of Callaghan’s 
countrymen were braced for higher in- 
come, sales, tobacco and liquor taxes, 
and perhaps higher down payments on 
installment purchases. They got noth- 
ing of the sort. 

Instead, following the controversial 
U.S. example, Callaghan set up ma- 
chinery for “voluntary” curbs on Brit- 
ish investment in the developed coun- 
tries of the sterling bloc—Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, Ireland and 
South Africa. He confirmed a 2}% tax 
on gambling, effective Oct. 24, a tax 
on casinos starting Oct. 1, and a widely 
anticipated increase in corporate income 
taxes, from 35% to 40%. Britain, said 
Callaghan, will also ask West Germany 
to absorb the $224 million-a-year cost 
of keeping British troops there. 

Though the country’s imports are still 


growing faster than exports, the Chan- 
cellor promised that Britain will scrap 
its 10% tariff surcharge in November. 
The surcharge on imports has run into 
much criticism, particularly from Brit- 
ain’s trading partners in the European 
Free Trade Association. 

By all odds, Callaghan's greatest sur- 
prise was a “selective employment tax,” 
aimed at redistributing Britain’s strained 
labor supply to provide more goods for 
the export trade—without causing un- 
employment at home. 

Milking Millions. Starting in Septem- 
ber, all British employers will be taxed 
$3.50 a week for each man on their 
payroll, and smaller amounts for wom- 
en and boys ($1.75) and girls under 
18 ($1.12). The differential is meant to 
nudge firms to hire more women, boys 
and girls. Manufacturers of such ex- 
portable products as chemicals, metals, 
ships, autos, textiles, clothing, furniture 
and printing will get a rebate starting 
in March of $4.55 per man, thus giving 
them a cost-lowering government bonus 
of $1.05 per worker. 

Such other industries as transporta- 
tion, communication, fishing and agri- 
culture will be repaid what they are 
taxed. Service industries, from barbers 
to bankers, will get no refund at all. 
Though the scheme will milk $882 mil- 
lion out of the British economy during 
the fiscal year ending next April, the 
government still expects its $25.7 billion 
budget to run $800 million in the red. 

Callaghan sat down to a silent House 
of Commons, which had expected harsh 
measures, but instead found them mere- 
ly bewildering. Commented the London 
Times: “There was even an air of dis- 
appointment, as though the Commons 
were flagellants who had just had their 
whips confiscated by a benevolent ab- 
bot.” Next day the critics were heard 
from. Businessmen predicted that the 
payroll tax would drive up the cost of 
living. Union leaders predicted that the 
bonus to manufacturers would increase 
the already serious problem of labor 
hoarding. The influential Economist 
simply dubbed the budget “fatheaded.” 

Britain typically relies on special in- 
stead of general tax boosts, raises only 
48% of its government revenue through 
corporate and personal income taxes, 
as against 60% in the U.S. Rates, on 
the whole, are steeper than in the U.S. 
Britain's 40% corporate tax compares 
to 48% in the U.S., but personal in- 
come taxes reach 91% on all earnings 
above $36,400 v. a top of 70% on in- 
comes above $100,000 in the U.S. Now, 
Britain has embraced deliberately dis- 
criminatory taxes to tinker with its trou- 
bled economy. That may well prove a 
high price to pay in order to placate 
foreign creditors without sacrificing 
prosperity, for it still fails to dig at the 
roots of Britain’s problem: lax manage- 
ment and hidebound labor. 
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Don't you believe it. Wall Street isn’t a one way street. It never was. 


It never will be. 
Stock prices may move up. 
But stock prices can move down too. 


And that's worth remembering any time stock prices are making 


headlines—or new highs. 


True, we've always believed in the long range future of American 


business and the long range future of American investment. 


As a matter of fact, since the turn of the century, leading averages of 


common stock prices have shown an average increase of 3‘ a year. 


But that still doesn’t mean you can buy stocks blind—or speculate 


indiscriminately in hopes of overnight profits. 


Which stocks you buy will always make a big difference; which stocks 
you should buy in your particular circumstances will always vary 


widely. 


If you would like to know what we would suggest in your situation, 
may we invite you to stop in and discuss that problem with one of 
our Account Executives. And if that’s not convenient, please feel free 


to phone or write us. 





MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH 





INC 
K ANO COMMODITY EXCHANG 


70 PINE STRE NEW YORK 





MILESTONES 


Died. Richard Farifia, 29, folk singer 
who, with Wife Mimi (sister of Folk 
Heroine Joan Baez), cut two well- 
received albums before writing a just- 
published novel on the hippies (Been 
Down So Long It Looks Like Up to 
Me); in the crash of a speeding motor- 
cycle, near Carmel, Calif. 





Died. Prince Friedrich of Prussia, 
54, Kaiser Wilhelm’s grandson and a 
gentleman farmer, who spent World 
War II as a volunteer farm laborer in 
England and became a British subject, 
but later returned home to resume his 
royal titles: by drowning, presumably 
suicide, the same day his wife of 20 
years, Brewery Heiress Lady Brigid 
Guinness, started divorce action; in the 
Rhine River near Wiesbaden. 


Died. Edward Greeno, 65, Scotland 
Yard's chief detective superintendent 
from 1945 to 1959, who won 80 official 
commendations for a lifetime of brav- 
ery in the No. | district (Soho), includ- 
ing the 1955 breakup of the notorious 
Jack Spot gang; of a heart attack; in 
London 


Died. Charles Howard, 69, a fat, 
hearty apple grower whose unshaken 
belief in Santa Claus led him in 1937 
to start a school for St. Nicks in Albion, 
N.Y., teaching all-round jolliness, beard 
upkeep and child psychology, all of 
which he practiced himself in) Man- 
hattan as Macy's incomparable Santa 
for 15 years; of a pulmonary embolism; 
in Newfane, N.Y. 


Died. Alex F. Osborn, 77, one of the 
founders of Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, world’s fourth-biggest adver- 
using agency, who coined the term 
“brainstorming,” the group-think ap- 
proach to problem solving now ex- 
panded far beyond Madison Avenue; 
of a blood deficiency; in Buffalo. 


Died. Amédée Ozenfant, 80, French 
painter and art theorist who, along 
with Le Corbusier, issued a 1918 man- 
ifesto in Paris denouncing cubism, as 
then practiced, for being too preoccu- 
pied with geometry, instead urged artists 
to return to the real world, a concept he 
called “purism”; of a strangulated her- 
nia; in Cannes. 


Died. Walter S. Gifford, 81, presi- 
dent and then chairman of A.T.&T, 
from 1925 to 1950, who rose from stock 
clerk (at $10 a week) to chief (at 
$250,000 a year) by the time he was 
40, is credited with expanding assets 
from $3 billion to $10 billion by push- 
ing phone service into every world city, 
which he sold to the public through a 
broad-based stock ownership that now 
boasts 2,840,500 holders of A.T.&T.’s 
529 million shares; of complications 
following a hip injury; in Manhattan. 
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CINEMA 





Period Pop 


Judex adds a subtle, sophisticated and 
endearing chapter to the swollen litera- 
ture of cinematic pop art. In homage to 
French Movie Pioneer Louis Feuillade, 
Director Georges Franju tenderly res- 
urrects Judex, a formidable mass hero 
whose dime-novel adventures burgeoned 
on the silent screens of France between 


DAVID GAHR 


We'll take her 
her to 


BERGE & PAL WITH SCOB IN “JUDEX”’ 
As real as Dracula. 


1916 and 1918, decades before Super- 
man got off the ground as a force for 
good. Happily, Franju never yields to 
the temptation of playing a soggy old 
classic for easy laughs as a smart-alecky 
spoof. Instead he celebrates it with 
sound, as a nostalgic song of innocence, 
an ode to an era when all the battles 
that Virtue waged against Vice were 
won without tricky compromise. 
Wearing a black cloak and several de- 
licious disguises, Channing Pollock por- 
trays Judex with the stubborn, single- 
minded intensity of a reformed Dracu- 
la. The plot that roils around him is 
mostly post-Victorian gimerackery, car- 
ricd out in a pure period style that offers 
everything from mad litthe chases in 
vintage jalopies to the acrobatics of hu- 
man flies, from reunions of long-lost 
sons and ruined fathers to the machina- 
tions of a rascally banker whose ill- 
gotten capital gains keep Judex awake 
nights. So does the banker's daughter 
(Edith Scob), a lovely wisp of a hero- 
ine. All crumpled organdy and helpless- 
ness yet clearly indestructible, she is 
drugged, chloroformed, kidnaped, near- 
ly impaled on a hatpin, and at one point 
must be pulled out of the river after 
a prolonged dunking that would have 
drowned a plainer girl. Most of her 
woes are devised by a supple archvil- 
lainess (Francine Bergé) who revels in 
evil for its own sake, keeps slipping out 
of her period gowns to dart away in 
tights, only to reappear moments later 
as an apache dancer or murderous nun. 
Judex has too much low-key charm 
and seriousness to be wildly funny, but 
Director Franju seems content to woo a 
minority taste. He affectionately thumbs 
through an album of thrills remembered 
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Dial oe 
two billion. &, 
one hundrec 
twenty-four 1 





“nd 
uy 


Ce : a 
YAUTTLOTT 





ten thousand, nine hundred? 


Ifa sunny voice answers, 
you ve got 
New York’s Drake Hotel 


And if it’s elegance, warmth and fine service you're after, dialing the ten digits 
is well worth the effort ! Seasoned travelers return to the Drake again and again, not 
only because of its wonderful telephone service (our phone ladies really worry about 


your messages), but because it’s been newly refurbished, centrally air conditioned, 


and completely modernized without losing any of its fascination and élan. 
They stay at the Drake because of its big, high ceilinged rooms, its spacious bath- 
rooms with their king size towels and big cakes of soap, and its elevator men who 
wear white gloves and big smiles. 
And, of course, they appreciate its convenience, for how many other special hotels 
are within walking distance of almost everything? 
The next time you plan a trip to New York, dial the Drake. If you can’t remember 
phone numbers, mail this coupon and we’!] send you ours, along with a handy pocket 
guide of area codes and time zones for every state and important city in the country. 


"If you can’t think in the billions, dial (212) HA 1-0900 







T just can’t remember 10 
digit phone numbers! Please 
send me yours, along witha 
free pocket guide of area 
codes and time zones 
throughout the country. 








THE DRAKE - Park Avenue at 56th Street, New York 
A Loew’s Hotel - Preston Robert Tisch, President 
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Give today's 
high school graduate 
this key to 
success in college... 


WEBSTER'S SEVENTH 
NEW COLLEGIATE 


WORDS are the key to success. 

If you want to help today's high 
school graduate succeed in college 
or in that first job, give the new 
Merriam-Webster . . . required or 
recommended at colleges and uni- 
versities everywhere. 

This modern handy-size Merriam- 
Webster has 20,000 new words and 
new meanings ... 130,000 entries. 

It is the only “Webster” that in- 
cludes rules for spelling and punc- 
tuation and the scientific names of 
plants and animals. 

It's the only desk dictionary based 
on the unabridged Webster's Third 
New International Dictionary, the 
word authority of the U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, courts of law, 
and your public library. 

For graduation, give Webster's 
Seventh New Collegiate. $5.75 plain, 
$6.75 indexed, deluxe bindings to 
$15 at department, book, stationery 
stores. 


Webster's 
Seventh 


New Collegiate 
Dictionary 


WO Ge Tee adore nee  ecTORKRD 





Beware of substitute “Websters”, 
Insist on the genuine 


WEBSTER’S SEVENTH 
NEW COLLEGIATE 


© G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 01101. 


ES 





from boyhood, shrewdly heightening the 
original and sometimes shading in his 


| own touches of nightmarish reality— 


most strikingly at an eerie masked ball 
where all the guests are feathered out 
as birds, again in a cell where a rotter 
confronts his festering conscience in a 
mirror that swivels to catch his every 
move. The spare, clever background 
music by Composer Maurice Jarre is 
a pleasurable bonus in a movie that 
does not just dwell on the past but feel- 
ingly rediscovers it. 


Weepy Perennial 

Madame X. This hardy old hand- 
wringer about a fallen woman was some- 
what behind the times when Hollywood 
first discovered it back in 1920. Since 
then, the lady has been 
hell at regular intervalsk—in 1929 with 
Ruth Chatterton, in 1937 with Gladys 
George. It was probably inevitable that 
Lana Turner and Producer Ross Hunter 
would want to take her out of mothballs 


| just once more. Lana can wear clothes 


and look worried quite fetchingly, and 
Producer Hunter caters almost exclu- 


| sively to an audience that not only loves 


to see and touch the flimsy fabric of hu- 
man existence but likes to turn the stuff 
inside out and peek at the labels. 

Up in Fairfield County, Conn., the 
heroine starts out with her husband 
John Forsythe (who will one day be 
Governor of the state), their tiny son, 
and a vengeful mother-in-law, played by 
the late Constance Bennett. After one 
wifely indiscretion (Ricardo Montal- 
ban), Lana is banished by Connie from 
haute couture country, and begins the 
long, long slide into ready-to-wear, In 
Europe, she picks up a fur-trimmed 
coat and a concert pianist. Her hair los- 
es its luster, her complexion fades to the 
color of driftwood, and ultimately she 
lands in Mexico wearing a filthy flowered 
wrapper and carousing with Burgess 
Meredith, a blackmailer. After she 
shoots him for threatening to reveal her 
identity and spoil the Governor's bid 
for the White House, she plays her big 
courtroom scene, helped along by her 
son (Keir Dullea), now a clear-eyed 
young defense attorney. He never really 





DULLEA & TURNER IN “MADAME X" 
To hell with regularity. 


going to | 












small 


FORTUNEs 


now available 


FIVE regional editions of FOR- 
TUNE now enable advertisers 
to direct selling efforts to the 
most influential business execu- 
tives where they live, work, and 
buy. Four domestic editions con- 
centrate on the highly selective, 
hard-to-reach management au- 
dience in the Eastern, Midwest, 
Western, and Southern United 
States. FORTUNE International 
reaches top-management read- 
ers outside the U.S. and Canada. 
Small FORTUNES all, but each big 
in business where it counts. For 
further information, contactyour 
local FORTUNE representative, 
or write to: William Brennan, 
FORTUNE, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, 
New York 10020. 
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The day's catch: l. tor 


Dolphin, Blackfin tuna, Allison tuna 


Wahoo 


a Vine 
Wahoo, Yellowtail, False 


i/bacore 


In Bermuda you can break world’s records for fishing. And for fun! 


Ss of the best stories about Bermuda 
are fish stories. (We even give prizes 
for the biggest ones.) 

Green Bermuda basks near the blue 
Gulf Stream, and game fish of 17 
swarm our bays, reefs, and deeper waters 
The action is famous 

Drift over pink sands and take the fabled 
Cast from beaches, bays and in 


species 


bonefish 





Blue-green heaven 


lets for pompano, gray snapper, barracuda 
Fish the reefs for amberjack (we hold the 


Bermuda waters. 


world’s record), vellowtail, Bermuda chub 
Or go to sea for fighting wahoo (another 


world’s record), Allison or blackfin tuna 


(26 world’s records). There's always a 


chance to take white and blue marlin 
Bring your tackle or rent it here. Enter 
the Annual Bermuda Game Fishing 
nament (May I-Nov. 30). The next world's 
record may be yours! 


You never have to fish for fun in 


Bermuda. Skim crystal waters by ski, speed- 


bout or sailboat. Skin dive beneath them; 
play golf beside them. Romp at one of our 
sublime deacnes 

But leave time to relax. Roam winding 


nes, poke into romantic corners. Here un 





i 


Tour- 


ancient fort asleep in the sun; there an all- 
spice tree 
against the sky 
our shops, a shilling ferry ride, a visit to a 
And all the after-dark 


1 longtail bird brushing white 
Fun can be a bargain in 


shimmering cave 


excitement! Bermuda—uan easy cruise or 
flight from everyday! 





The beat of Bermuda: wild, hot, irresistible 


Bermuda has accommodation of every 
type and price, all with access to every 
island pleasure. Ask your travel agent in 
the U.S. or Canada; or write Bermuda, 610 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10020 + 6 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 60602 


‘lo young executives 
who are destinec 


for top manag 


OMEWHERE along the line you will 
be making big money and have 
tidy sums for investment. And ulti- 
mately you will also be responsible for 
your company’s investment policies. 
That's when your account 
will be attractive to most 
brokerage firms. 

We prefer to avoid the 
scramble by soliciting your 
business now, when it may 
be too small to interest 
many brokers. At this stage 
we won't make much 
money for ourselves, but if we can 
help you make a little while we wait 
for you to become big and important, 
that should help make you a loyal 
A. G. Becker customer for life. That, 
we feel, is worth waiting for. 

If you have already started an in- 
vestment program, you might ask 
yourself whether your present broker 


The Man 
from A. G. Becker 


is always 
worth listening to 





O) 





eMnein 


is one you would feel comfortable with 
in the future, when corporate financial 
problems may be as important to you 
as your personal investments. There is 
nothing so important for a young execu- 
tive headed for the top as a 
relationship with an impor- 
tant commercial bank and a 
quality investment house. 
This is the time to establish 
such relationships. 

If our interest in you 
strikes a responsive chord, 
call or write—today, while 
it’s on your mind. The man you want 
is Lawrence Novak, Vice President. 
The number is FRanklin 2-6100. 

Note to Executives who have al- 
ready arrived: What we hope to be 
able to do for your juniors in the fu- 
ture, we would like to do for you right 
now. A telephone call or letter will 
start the action. 


A.G. Becker & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Bankers since 1893 * Members New York and other principal Stock Exchanges 
120 Sout LaSaie Street, Cuicaco, ILtinors 60603 « (312) 372-6100 


New York. San Francisco, Boston 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Albany, Roseland (Chicago) 


Al 
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Trucks 
deliver 
everything... . <= i” © ay 


almost! | ee 


Sipe gion wonpnaeen ae” 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


The Wheels that go Everywhere AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, IN WASHINGTON, D. 303 
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Are youa 
Growing Businessman? 
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Cash in on a big business trick: / 

del ve \¢ with no strain ¢ ) 

Ul es for easy | cvery ty{ ) lak 

( je! vehi Natior je representation for /oca/ CHRYSLER 

waa saeetiapa i id Ate lcaatorla Miaiedlm COSINE SSTEM 
Pages under ‘Auto Renting and Leasing 





Old 
Flint Glass 


authentic 
reproductions from the 
Henry Ford Museum 
Collection, circa 1858 
Treasure for Americana 
fanciers 
surprising beauty 


with the 


sophisticates seek out 
for any decor 

Brilliant for state 
occasions; practical for 
every day. Handmolded 
in crystal, ruby, blue 
olive green—complete 
service. For the lively 


new look in decorating 
with great taste 





Moundsville, Dept. T-6, W. Va 
Write for where to buy, and free 


How To Select Crystal’ booklet 
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knows the truth but senses, somehow, 
that his client was once a very snappy 
number. Contemporary observers at- 
tending the trials of Madame X will 
merely note that the poor girl's hand-me- 
down heartaches have worn rather thin. 


Wild Eastern 


7 Women. “The bandit Tunga Khan 
won't dare to molest us—we're Ameri- 
can citizens.” says a frail missionary 
lady, reeling off exposition at a godfor- 
saken outpost in northern China in the 
year 1935. Of course, most of the 
dreadful events thus predicted duly 
come to pass, and all that remains to 
arouse sympathy is the plight of some 
rather interesting actresses, trapped on 
MGM's chintzy Chinese sound stage 
with absurd situations, hoked-up direc- 
tion and dialogue like wet firecrackers. 

Noted for such memorable westerns 
as Stagecoach, Veteran Director John 
Ford apparently believes that the trick 
of making an eastern is to change the 





BANCROFT & MAZURKI IN “WOMEN 
Chinese in chintz. 


road signs and trade his Indians for 
Mongolian invaders. The white man’s 
burden falls, while he lasts, to Eddie 
Albert as an expectant father who be- 
rates himself just before the bandit at 
tack with: “What kind of man was I, to 
get my wife pregnant at a time like 
this?” As the wife, Betty Field runs the 
risk of menopausal pregnancy, while 
the other girls crank up enough trauma 
for several melodramas. Mission Leader 
Margaret Leighton is a sexually re- 
pressed religious nut with lesbian lean- 
ings toward Teacher Sue Lyon. Anne 
Bancroft (in a role vacated by Patricia 
Neal when she suffered a stroke) plays 
a tough mission doctor who drinks, 
smokes, tells truths that hurt, and ul- 
timately saves everyone else by giving 
herself in concubinage to the lustful 
Khan (Mike Mazurki). Flora Robson, 
Anna Lee and Mildred Dunnock view 
her sacrifice with tolerance, lining up 
against Margaret to plug the thesis that 
in moments of hard-headed 
broad may be more blessed than a 
God-fearing prude. It's worth a second 
thought but hardly a whole movie 


stress a 
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AMERICA’S newest, most advanced short-range jet, the Bocing 
737, will bring passengers on short-range routes the same big-jet 
comfort enjoyed by passengers on intercontinental jetliners. The 
737 will provide more head room, more shoulder room by far 
than any other short-range jet. It'll carry up to 117 passengers, 





cruise at 580 miles an hour, and operate with ease from shorter 
runways. Roll-out is scheduled for later this year. Boeing 737s 
have already been ordered by these leading airlines: Braathens 
(Norway), Irish, Lufthansa, Mexicana, Northern Consolidated, 
Pacific, Piedmont, United, Western and Wien Air Alaska. 


Capability has many faces at Boeing 





CHINOOK helicopter, built by Boeing's Vertol 
Division, is operating in Viet Nam with the Ist 
Cavalry Division (Airmobile). Chinook is U.S. 
Army's standard medium transport helicopter. 


TEST firing of world’s most powerful rocket stage, 
the S-1C booster of NASA's Saturn V which will 
launch first Americans on moon journey. Boeing 
holds NASA contract to build, develop, test S-1C 
Stage, generating 7.5 million pounds of thrust. 
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85-FOOT antenna near Madrid, part of worldwide 
Deep Space Network, is one of three which will 
receive transmissions from NASA's Bocing-built 
Lunar Orbiter as it circles and photographs moon 
later this year. NASA has also assigned Boeing 
Be | responsibility for space flight mission operation. 


SIMI EMM Le 


Space ‘Technology # Missiles « Military Aircraft Systems #707, 720, 
737 Jedliners © Systems Management © Helicopters « Marine Vehicle 
Gas Turbine Engines ¢ Also, Boeing Scientific Research Laboratories 
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Prognosis for our Hospitals 


More and more patients, not enough medical staff, overcrowded facilities. 
Hospital Communications Systems from Sylvania will help. 





Even if there were enough doctors and enough beds, hun- 
dreds of problems would still exist. There aren't enough 
nurses, attendants, clerks or technicians. Ten people are 
needed for each patient in most of today’s hospitals 
The solution for the future; make the work go faster 
That's the direction Sylvania Commercial Electronics 
is taking. We're in the process of developing communica- 


tions systems to speed up hospital services 


A unique TV camera inside a surgical a 2) f 


light to transmit a surgeon’s-eye view of an 1% 
operation to anywhere in the world 

Locator systems to page a doctor and pin- 
point his whereabouts, 

A prescription relay, transmitting directly 


from doctor to pharmacy. And similar systems to speed 
routing and reading of laboratory reports. 

Sylvania is already solving problems with custom-de- 
signed closed-circuit TV to watch intensive-care patients. 
I'V visiting to put isolation patients in touch with families. 
And entertainment systems for homelike environments. 

Can the burdens of overworked hospitals be overcome? 

Yes. And Hospital Communications Sys- 
tems from Sylvania will help. Sylvania Com- 
mercial Electronics, Bedford, Mass 


of Be SYIVANIA 


GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS at D 


COMMERCIAL ELECTRONICS DIVISION 
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DAVID STACTON 
Sequins on every page. 


The Corsican Mafia 


THE BONAPARTES by David Stacton. 
382 pages. Simon & Schuster. $7.95. 


“All Italians are scoundrels!” Napo- 
leon once exclaimed in a fit of pique 
with his compatriots. “Not all,” an 
Italian noblewoman slyly replied, “but 
a good part (nen tutti, mai buona 
parte). 

It was a good pun and a useful one 
in a century overburdened with Bona- 
partes. Like a swarm of corpulent 
drones they rose from the thickets of 
Corsica and fell with a sodden thump 
on the sinecures of empire. Noisy, ugly, 
greedy, provincial, quarrelsome, osten- 
tatious, lewd and downright criminal, 
they terrorized Europe off and on from 
1801 to 1870 and frightened Napoleon 
himself almost as much as the Grand 
Alliance did. All through his reign they 
ridiculed, insulted and cheated him, 
and when he needed them most a num- 
ber of them cynically betrayed him to 
his enemies. Of all modern dynasties, 
the Bonapartes were without doubt the 
most squalid. 

And the most entertaining. Evidence 
of that sequins every page in this almost 
too insistently scintillating biography 
of the Bonaparte family. David Stac- 
ton, a well-known historical novelist 
(Sir William, People of the Book), 
employs his flair for research and pen- 
chant for the trenchant style to present 
the Napoleonic drama as an immense 
and mordant Moliéresque comedy in 
which the Bonapartes personify le bour- 
geois grotesquely attempting to become 
a gentilhomme 

The principal characters, as Stacton 
presents them: 
> Madame Mére, Napoleon's mother, 
was the most impressive personage on 
the Napoleonic scene. Tiny, skinny, 
weasel-eyed and taciturn, she looked 
like a witch in a fairy tale and held 
her family under an unshakable spell. 
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BOOKS 





Her husband Carlo, a foppish ne’er-do- 
well, died in 1785; Napoleon was es- 
sentially his mother’s creation. “France 
is ablaze,” she told him as a youth, 
“but it is a noble bonfire, my son, and 
Worth the risk of getting burnt.” Icily 
realistic, she threw cold water on his 
early sizzling success. “Let’s hope it 
lasts,” she said at his coronation. Later 
she advised against involvement in 
Spain and Russia, Napoleon's two big- 
gest mistakes. Eerily vatic, she was “in- 
formed” of his death on the very day 
it happened, 5,000 miles away, and pro- 
claimed with Napoleonic theatricality: 
“Inexorable history is seated on his 
coffin.” She died in Rome at 86, alone 
except for a few passing strangers who 
had paid the janitor a penny for the 
privilege of watching her last throes. 

> Louis, the third of Napoleon's four 
brothers, was a double-gaited dandy 
who knew a thing or two about bad 
luck. His wife fell in love with his boy 
friend. To console himself, Louis wrote 
wispy verses. In 1809, to spite his broth- 
er, he quit his job as King of Holland 
and ran away to sulk for a couple of 
years in Austria. In 1814, when the 
allies invaded France, he had no time 
to fight—he was too busy correcting 
proofs of his novel (Marie, ou les 
Peines de l'Amour), At 60, though 
syphilitic and confined to a wheelchair, 
he is said to have married a beautiful 
16-year-old girl. In his entire life, he 
did only one thing of importance: he 
begot Louis Napoleon Bonaparte (Na- 
poleon IH1)—and was not really sure 
he had done even that. 

> Elisa, Napoleon's eldest sister, was 
a shrewd, bald bluestocking with “the 
soul of a libertine in the body of a 
spinster” and only two claims to fame: 
1) she made a fortune selling marble 
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BROTHER LOUIS BROTHER JEROME 


Like a swarm of corpulent drones. 





SISTER ELISA 





busts of her brother, and 2) to preserve 
her properties, she turned traitor and 
delivered Florence to the allies in 1814. 
> Pauline, Napoleon’s second sister, 
generally considered the most likable of 
the Bonapartes, was a nymphomaniac 
who, according to Stacton’s account, 
“treated men as she treated clothes: 
if she did not like them, she wore them 
only once; if she did, she wore them 
out.” In Auguste de Forbin, a society 
painter “endowed with a usable gigan- 
tism,” she found a man who wore her 
out. To the horror of her husband, 
Prince Camillo Borghese, she went 
through money even faster than men, 
but she always found cash when Big 
Brother needed it. Were she and Na- 
poleon lovers? Several members of the 
family always liked to think so. In any 
case, Pauline was burnt out at 40, Her 
circulation became permanently de- 
ranged, and to warm her cold toes, she 
tucked them under the bare breasts of 
a lady-in-waiting. At 44, she died of 
abdominal cancer. 

> Jerome, Napoleon's youngest broth- 
er, a pretty-faced punk known as Fifi, 
was the black sheep of the family. At 
21, when Napoleon balked at his mar- 
riage to a Baltimore heiress named Bet- 
sy Patterson, he blithely abandoned the 
girl—with child—and concluded an al- 
liance with Catherine of Wiirttemberg. 
As King of Westphalia, he employed so 
many mistresses and staged such lavish 
entertainments (among them an oper- 
etta performed stark naked) that the 
kingdom went bankrupt within seven 
years. In 1812 he deserted his troops in 
Russia, and in 1840 he sold his 20-year- 
old daughter for several million francs 
to a notorious Russian sadist who tor- 
tured her nightly until the Czar inter- 
vened. In 1860, after a last grand fling 
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The age of acquisition. Every fam- 
ily goes through it. They’re the 
years when it seems that paying 
for the necessities of modern life — 
home, furniture, appliances, car, 
etc.—makes it extremely difficult to 
save. Yet you know full well that 
you should be saving. ™ But how? 
How can you spend and still havea 
clear conscience? ™ With life in- 
surance. Permanent life insurance 
with guaranteed cash value. 
Insurance that does more than 
just promise to pay. Insurance 
that creates savings because a good part of 
every premium is, in effect, a deposit. At 
the same time as your family is getting the 
kind of financial protection you want 
them to have, you are also saving, through 
the magic of compound interest. * By the 
time your children are grown and gone, 
you'll have already acquired the things you 
want and your insurance will have accu- 
mulated much of the savings you need. 
You'll have more than just Social Security 
or a company pension plan to depend on. 
You'll have a guaranteed independent in- 
come. ® Talk to a Great-West Life man. 
Ask all the questions you like. His business 
is helping you “get the most out of Life”. 








Ask the Man from Great-West how you can get the most _& | out of Life. 





Great-West Life 


ASSURANCE Coa COMPANY 


Inaword, 
American 


Brake Shoe 
has chan ged. 


We changed our company name, because we needed something that would cover ever y- 
thing we make today. “American Brake Shoe” sounds as though we make brake shoes for 
American railroads. (We have since 1902.) But that’s the only thing the name really fits. 


Wewanted a name that would fit anything.Something short, fast, and easy to remember. 
A name that would look right on all 60 of our plants, go with all nine division names, and 
sound right in all the countries where we do business. 


So, on April 26, American Brake Shoe Company officially became Abex Corporation. 


Dex 
CORPORATION 
530 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10036 


That should cover everything. 








under Napoleon III, Fifi died of a stroke 
—while gambling. 

> L’Aiglon, the only son of Napoleon 
and Empress Marie Louise, was the prin- 
cipal martyr of the Bonapartist tradi- 
tion. The child was only four when his 
father was sent to St. Helena, but it was 
already clear, says Stacton, that he was 
“preternaturally intelligent, as  preco- 
cious as Macaulay or J. S. Mill.” In 
Austria, however, he was placed with 
tutors who were instructed to retard his 
development as much as possible. After 
a few years of repressive treatment, the 
boy became withdrawn and watchful. 
At 16, he developed tuberculosis, At 21, 
ignored by his mother and surrounded 
by doctors who tried to make him eat 
64 live snails as a pick-me-up, L’Aiglon 
died. “Between my cradle and my 
tomb,” he said not long before the end, 
“there is a great null.” He had to be 
buried with a hat on because souvenir 
hunters had snipped off all his hair. 

> Louis Napoleon, son of Brother 
Louis, was the second and last of the 
Bonaparte emperors (L’Aiglon was pro- 
claimed Emperor in 1815, but he never 
actually ruled). In Stacton’s opinion, he 
was merely “a paper demagogue” who 
wrote lively pamphlets and had “the 
dignity of a toy lion.” Carried into of- 
fice on a flood tide of Bonapartism, he 
soon made it clear that his resemblance 
to Napoleon was merely nominal. He 
became a sort of Gallic Coolidge deco- 
rated with Continental charm, and he 
presided over an era of prosperous in- 
anition that collapsed in the debacle of 
the Franco-Prussian war. Surrounded at 
Sedan, Napoleon HI lost his army but 
preserved his charm. “I seem,” he said, 
“to have abdicated.” 

After that, the Bonapartes seem to 
have disappeared. In all branches of the 
family, almost all the children came up 
girls. The last of the American line, 
a descendant of Fifi and Betsy Patter- 
son named Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, 
achieved some prominence as a Man of 
Distinction in the Calvert whisky ads, 
but he died in 1945 of injuries sustained 
in Central Park, where he tripped over 
the leash of his wife’s dog. The only 
male Bonapartes alive today are a 16- 
year-old boy (Charles Napoleon Bona- 
parte) and his 52-year-old father (Na- 
poleon Louis Jerome Victor Bonaparte), 
a prosperous Parisian who drives ex- 
pensive sports cars—scarcely a Napole- 
onic occupation, but (as one of the con- 
queror’s nieces remarked) it beats “sell- 
ing oranges on the quayside at Ajaccio.” 


Leprechauns & Logorrhea 


AT SWIM-TWO-BIRDS by Flann O’Brien 
315 pages. Walker. $4.95 


It may be that Irishmen write stories 
at great speed because they are afraid 
of being interrupted by another Irish- 
man with an even taller story. Logor- 
rhea may be a Greek word, but the 
Irish are the most egregious at it. 

A master of the many-splendored art 
of Irish malarkey was Flann O'Brien, 
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are you bringing your 


o e 
family to Washington? 
No time like the present for a family trip to the nation’s capital where there's history in 
the air. There's lots that’s new. When you do come, stay at the new Washington Hilton, 
a 1200-room hotel featuring a resort atmosphere in an in-town location. Swimming pool, 
3 tennis courts, 600-car garage, drive-in registration, outdoor gardens — your children will 
love it. Under the famous Hilton Family Plan children stay free in their parents’ room. 


THE new 


WASHINGTON HILTON 


For reservations consult your travel gent. write or wire the Washington Hilton, 1919 Con- 


necticut Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 2 





IS THERE... 
ONLY IF YOU CARE 


Someone you know needs the 
USO. Someone you know wants 
a haven in a hostile world. Some- 
one you know needs a reminder 
that folks back home really care. 
Show him you care. Give to the 
civilian-supported USO through 
your local United Fund or Com- 
munity Chest. 


ne 
USO is there, only if , ny 
you care. —d 
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1009, or call any Hilton hotel, inn or reservation office. 





This may 
go to her head. 





Rose Deutch Herman, CLU, 
Chicago and suburbs 


But we doubtit. She’s used tocompliments. 
Especially from her clients. They like her 
professional attitude. So do the people she 
helped start on insurance careers of their 
own. She brought them to MONY, simply 
because she’s happy here and figured they 
would be, too. As for us, we can’t help but 
admire her brilliant headwork. It’s what 
we look for in the kind of person we seek. 


MONY 


AL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK, WY, 
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One in a series 


.+»-SO they may ‘taste’ the world 


Hy wide... how big is a child’s 
world? 

Does it reach beyond his back yard, 
his street, his block? Does it extend past 
cily, state, and country... into other 
lands, other nations of people? 

Not now maybe... but someday it 
could, 





Our children here in Illinois have the 
opportunity to widen their vision and 
understanding of others. 

They can because this state is vitally 
linked with the rest of the world 
through the channels of commerce, in- 
dustry, and education. 

Here, in Illinois, 50 nations of the 
world are represented by consulates, 
tourist bureaus, and information 
centers. 

They are here because of the major 
role played by Illinois in the economy 
of this nation and in world trade. 

For example, Illinois leads the nation 
in exports with an annual total of more 
than $2 billion. And these exports 
come from part of the state: 
fabricated metal products from Rock- 
ford; farm machinery from Moline; 
processed food products and earth 
moving equipment from Peoria; petro- 
leum and chemical products from 
Alton; soybeans from Decatur; phar- 
maceuticals, appliances, electronic 
equipment from the Chicago area. 

The nation—and world—look to 
Illinois for leadership in selling and 
marketing agricultural goods. In Chi- 
cago, the world’s largest grain ex- 
change handles trade for 90% of the 


every 
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world’s grain futures. Prices agreed 
upon here are used around the world 
to determine the cost of agricultural 
food and fiber. 

Through its transportation hub in 
Chicago, Illinois has direct links with 
many foreign lands. Fifteen airlines 
serving this area offer flights to Europe, 
Japan, the Middle East, Central and 
South America, Hawaii, Australia, and 
the West Indies. Here, too, 49 steam- 
ship lines provide overseas service to 
137 foreign ports in 65 countries rang- 
ing from Abidjan, Ivory Coast; and 
Adelaide, Australia; to Willemstad, 
Curacao, and Yokohama, Japan. 

One out of every five persons travel- 
ing to the U.S. clears through customs 
in Chicago. 

Many of these are foreign students. 

They come to Illinois to advance 
themselves through study at one of our 
outstanding colleges or universities. 

With them they bring their own learn- 
ing, customs, hopes and dreams. And 
our own children can have the oppor- 
tunity of widening their own world 
while they work and learn with these 
people. 

They'll be able to because we are 
fortunate to have in this state, an en- 
lightened and progressive partnership 
of government, education, business, in- 
dustry, civic and religious organiza- 
tions working together to provide the 





leadership and facilities to match our 
children’s potential. 

As a responsible member of this com- 
munity partnership, we at Illinois Bell 
Telephone pledge ourselves to work for 
continued advancement of Illinois and 
its people. We know that only in a 
growing, prospering state can any pri- 
vate enterprise hope to grow and pros- 
per, too, 








We encourage business to build and 
grow in Illinois. And we invite all per- 
sons who want to live in a vital, vigorous 
community, to consider Illinois as a place 
to fulfill their hopes and ambitions. 

We also invite you to send for a free 
booklet containing reprints of this and 
other similar messages, describing why 
we take pride in the promise of Illinois. 

By sharing this information with 
friends, family, and business associates, 
both here and throughout the country, 
you can help to know and understand 
the greatness of our state. Write to 
Illinois Bell Telephone, Box I, 212 W. 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 60606, 


Take pride in the promise of Illinois 
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Let us store, Suard and 
pay the taxes on your 


bearings inventory. 







For free. 


And save you up to 
37% of possession 
costs! 


Here’s how we do it for 82,463 companies. 
Bearings, Inc. stocks original equipment replacement 

bearings in 88 branch offices located in 21 states. Computer- 
controlled inventories insure that we always have the exact 


bearing our customers need — and on a 24-hour service basis. 


These unique “bearing banks” pay from 17% to 37% in savings by eliminating the 
high costs of taxes, insurance and inventory control expenses. And release capital 
tied up in unused material. It’s simple. It works. An expert bearings engineer can 
be in your office tomorrow with all the facts. Call today. 


BEARINGS, INC. 


BEARING Ss, Inc. Headquarters: 3634 Euclid Avenue, Le Ohio 44115 


Branches: DELAWARE « INDIANA * MARYLAND « NEW JERSEY « OHIO « PENNSYLVANIA « WEST VIRGINIA 
DIXIE BEARINGS, Inc. Headquarters: 276 Memorial Dr. S.W., Atlanta, Gu. 30303 
Branche ALABAMA © * ARKANSAS * FLORIDA « ORGIA ¢ LOUISIANA ¢ MISSISSIPPI e NORTH CAROLINA 





OUTH CAROLINA « TENNESSEE ¢ VIRG sIN 1A 


B Ri U ENI N G BEARIN GS, Inc. a 3634 Euclid Ave., avai, Ohio 44115 


anches: ILLINOIS and sages URI: formerly Neiman Bearings Company NEW YORK: formerly Balanrol Corporatic 
KENTUCKY. forr y Dixie Bearings. Inc 
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He Can Help You 
With Extra Work 
NOW! 


He’s a Manpower “Reliable”. 
He'll work in your warehouse or 
shipping room. One man or a 
crew will be over on short notice. 


MANPOWER 


THE VERY BEST IN TEMPORARY HELP 
Over 400 ojfices throughout the world 
World Headquarters: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Head Office 
5670 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 






NEUES 
LARGEST 
D> FEDERAL 
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ASSOCIATION 
SAFETY OF $1/% BILLION ASSETS 


Six-month SAVINGS CERTIFICATES in amounts 
of $2500 or more earn 5% annual rate. Also, 
passbook accounts carn 4.94% when our 
4.85% current annual rate is compounded 
quarterly and maintained a year. 500,000 
individuals, corporations and trusts have 
accounts... many from $100,000 to $1,000,000 
per account. Accounts insured by F.S.L.LC. 
Funds received or postmarked by 10th, earn 
from Ist. We pay air mail both ways if mailed 
in U.S.A. Mail money with coupon below. 


CALIFORNIA FEDERAL SAVINGS 


FREE! 1966 “CALIFORNIA STORY”: 20 EXCITING PAGES! 
Glorious photos of famous natural and man-made wonders! 
ce ee 


4 California Federal Savings & Loan Assn 
Box 54087, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif 


(0 Funds enclosed in amount of $M 
Passbook account ($50 or more) 
New Savings Certificate ($2500 or more) 


Soc. Sec. or Ident. No - 
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pseudonymous author of At Swim-Two- 
Birds. Flann O'Brien was one of the pen 
names of Brian O’Nolan, wit, playwright 
and civil servant. Under the name of 
Myles na gCopaleen, he wrote a satiri- 
cal column for the Irish Times: he died 
in Dublin on April 1. But in all three 
identities, he was a great kidder. As 
Swim, first published in London in 1939 
and twelve years later in New York, has 
since gathered a subterranean reputa- 
tion—and thus this new edition—as 
possibly the most maddeningly compli- 
cated book ever written. It is also fun- 
ny. once the reader gets used to the sus- 
picion that the biggest joke is on him 
Irish Garrulity. It is not a book the 


way a rose is a rose. It is a book about 


a book about a man writing a book 
about’ characters who write a book 
about him. Under cover of this pre- 


posterous stratagem, O'Brien parodies, 
satirizes and otherwise spoofs a num- 
ber of Irish social and literary con- 
ventions. Among them: the realistic 
novel, the bardic gigantism of Celtic 


literature, the circumlocutions of Irish 
journalism, the Irish anecdote, Irish 
prudery, and, in its wonderfully gar- 


rulous way, Irish garrulity itself. 
O'Brien's anarchic foray against the 
foolishness of fact begins with a uni- 
versity student who is trying to write a 
realistic novel between courses at the 
National University. It is a glum, pomp- 
ously polysyllabic work which gets out 
of hand because the main character is 
Dermot Trellis, described as “an ec- 
centric author,” a publican who has 
“conceived the project of writing a sal- 
utary book on the consequences that 
follow wrongdoing.” Trellis’ characters, 
in turn, include Fergus MacPhellimey. 
a “pooka,” which is some sort of lep- 
rechaun, and John Furriskey. whose 
task it is to attack women and behave 
at all times in an “indecent manner.” 
Sow Neurosis. These bogles, unlike 


most fancy-free elves, are not bores: 
malice and eloquence save them from 
that un-Irish condition. All of them 
turn on Trellis, aMlict him with more 


boils (64) than Job's. and provoke him 
to a robust curse: “You hog of hell. 
you leper’s death-puke!” A bleak, black 
coda to the book-within-a-book says 
enigmatically: “Evil is even, truth is an 
odd number and death is a full stop.” 
Was Trellis mad? It is hard to say. Was 
he a victim of hallucinations? Professor 
Unternehmer, the German neurologist, 
allows Trellis “an inverted sow neurosis. 
wherein the farrow eats their dam.” 
It is easy to dismiss this sort of thing as 
irresponsible fantasy, but it should be 
recalled that this last littke apparently 
sick mick joke is directed against James 
Joyce, who made one of his characters 


rage against Ireland as “the old sow 
that eats her own farrow.” 
Flann O'Brien, the man with three 


names, might have enjoyed a last post- 
humous joke in the last paragraph of 
his brilliant book. He cites a German 
who was hung up on the number three 
“He went home one evening and drank 





three cups of tea with three lumps of 
sugar in each cup, cut his jugular vein 
with a razor three times and scrawled 
with a dying hand on a picture of his 
wife good-bye, good-bye, good-bye.” 
Even the Irish don’t joke about the Trin- 
ity except in dead unearnest. 


Dirty Old Man 


OMENSETTER’S LUCK by William H 
Gass. 304 pages. New American Li- 
brary. $5.95 


“Pale. pinch-faced little Jethro Fur- 
ber, the nail-eyed reverend, was nothing 
but bones, and even those you could 
have wrapped in a hankie. His twisted 
figure was like a Knotted string, and he 
hated his parishioners. With fierce Puri- 
tan intensity he preached burning, his 
whole inside crying die, shouting die. 
He worked in his garden obsessively, like 
a madman picking imaginary lint from 
his sleeve. He wanted women, imagined 


TOM PICTON 





WILLIAM GASS 
Effluvium is the least amiable excess. 


them in every posture. He wrote dirty 
doggerel and lied—his single skill. He 
lived in a thousand careening pieces, like 
a shattered army.” 

In Jethro Furber, the outrageously 
vivid villain of this orgiastically original 
first novel, William Gass presents a hilar- 
ious portrait of the Puritan as a dirty 
old man. In Brackett Omensetter, the 
“wide and happy” hero of the book, he 
offers an archetypal antithesis: “Like 
the clouds, he was natural and beautiful, 
like a piece of weather in the room, Life 


eased from him like a smooth broad 
crayon line. He knew the secret—how 
to be.” 


Hero meets villain in the small Mid- 
western town where Furber holds forth 
as the local yack-in-the-pulpit. “Both of 
Omensetter’s hands reached for his hand, 
enclosing it like a worm in a fruit.” Ob- 
sessed with envy, Furber spreads lies 
about Omensetter and even tries to per- 
suade the townspeople that he has com- 
mitted murder. In the end the reverend 
repents his persecution, but too late to 
preserve his reason, which drowns in a 
loud orange effluvium of emotion. 

Effluvium is the least amiable excess 
of which Author Gass is guilty. At his 
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Members of NSM in Your Area 


ILLINOIS 
ALTON: GENT FUNERAL HOME 
BARRINGTON: STIRLEN-PIEPER FUNERAL 
HOME 
CENTRALIA: QUEEN-BOGGS FUNERAL HOME, 
INC 


CHAMPAIGN: OWENS FUNERAL HOME 

CHICAGO: KRAUSPE FUNERAL DIRECTORS 

CHICAGO: LAIN & SON. INC. 

CHICAGO: PISER MEMORIAL CHAPELS 

DANVILLE: BERHALTER SERVICE 

DECATUR: DAWSON & WIKOFF 

DES PLAINES: OEHLER FUNERAL HOME 

ELMHURST: PEDERSEN-RYBERG MORTUARY 

EVANSTON: FITZGERALD & KARSTEN 

GALESBURG: HINCHLIFF & PEARSON FUNERAL 
HOME 

GREENVILLE: DEWEY & SON MORTUARY 

HIGHLAND PARK: KELLEY & SPALDING 
FUNERAL HOME 

JACKSONVILLE: WILLIAMSON FUNERAL HOME 

KEWANEE: SCHUENEMAN FUNERAL HOME 

LINCOLN: HOLLAND & BARRY 

MOLINE: TRIMBLE FUNERAL HOME 

MT. VERNON: MYERS FUNERAL SERVICE 

OAK PARK: DRECHSLER-BROWN FUNERAL 
HOME 

PEORIA: WILTON MORTUARY, INC 

PONTIAC: RALEIGH J. HARRIS FUNERAL HOME 

QUINCY: HAUGH & SON 

ROCKFORD: BURPEE-WOOD FUNERAL HOME 

ROCK ISLAND: WHEELAN FUNERAL HOME, INC. 

SKOKIE: HABEN FUNERAL HOME 

WATSEKA: L. B. SEGUR CO 


MINNESOTA 


BRAINERD: HALVORSON-JOHNSON FUNERAL 
HOME 
BRECKENRIDGE: JOSEPH VERTIN & SONS 
FUNERAL HOME 
DULUTH: CRAWFORD-JOHNSON MORTUARY 
ELK RIVER: DARE FUNERAL SERVICE, INC 
MANKATO: LANDOKAMERS’ FUNERAL 
HOME, INC. 
MINNEAPOLIS: DAVIES MORTUARY CO., INC. 
MINNEAPOLIS: WELANDER-QUIST, INC 
MOORHEAD: WRIGHT FUNERAL HOME 
ROCHESTER: VINE FUNERAL HOME, INC 
ST. PAUL: O'HALLORAN & MURPHY CO 


WISCONSIN 


APPLETON: WICHMANN FUNERAL HOME 
BELOIT: ROSMAN-UEHLING-KINZER CO 
DePERE: RYAN FUNERAL HOME, INC 
EAU CLAIRE: LENMARK & SONS, INC 
FOND DU LAC: ROBERT CANDLISH & SONS, 
INC 
GREEN BAY: MALCORE FUNERAL HOME 
JANESVILLE: OVERTON FUNERAL HOME 
KENOSHA: THOMAS HANSEN & SONS CO 
LA CROSSE: DICKINSON FUNERAL HOME 
MADISON: FRAUTSCHI FUNERAL SERVICE 
MENOMONEE FALLS: A. A. SCHMIDT 
& SONS, INC 
MILWAUKEE: FEERICK FUNERAL SERVICE. INC 
MILWAUKEE: SCHMIDT & BARTELT. INC 
MILWAUKEE: PHILIP J. WEISS. INC 
NEENAH: WESTGOR FUNERAL HOME 
WAUPACA: A. J. HOLLY & SONS FUNERAL 
DIRECTORS 
WAUSAU: HELKE FUNERAL HOME 
WAUWATOSA: SCHMIDT-BARTELT-GERBER 
FUNERAL HOME, INC 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS: TAYLOR FUNERAL HOME 
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we have two 


Mr. 





You can find NSM members on four 
continents. In nearly 800 U.S. and 
Canadian cities. And in England, Scotland, 

Ireland and Wales, In Sweden, France, 
Mexico. In Australia and New Zealand. 
Even Ceylon. They can be helpful. 


Wherever you are, at home or away, 
the NSM Symbol of Service is your guide 
to individual consideration and personal 
assistance throughout the entire 
funeral experience. 


Jennings 


(THEY'RE OCEANS APART) 


Mr. Howard Jennings lives in Owosso, 
Michigan. Mr. George Jennings lives in 
Wolverhampton, England, Each Mr. 
Jennings is a funeral director, 


While they may be far apart on a map, 
as members of National Selected 
Morticians they are together in their 
dedication to the highest standards of 
responsibility in funeral service. They are 
pledged to the exacting NSM Code of 
Good Practice. All members are. 


Consumer Information Bureau, Inc., a subsidiary of 


NATIONAL 
SELECTED 
MORTICIANS 


1616 Central Street * Evanston, Illinois 
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How to 
_ beat a jet. 
| withoutjeVen 
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This is not a speed argument. Everyone knows you can't beat a jet for 
that. But for all the other things that make a trip pleasant, you can’t beat 
Northern Pacific’s famed Vista-Dome North Coast Limited . . . a train that 
gives you time instead of just taking it... precious time to relax and unwind. 

Think of it this way. 

Think of spacious, private accommodations with no one looking over 
your shoulder. Every service is right at hand... with a smile. You can 
work, read, stretch out, stroll to the club car or soak up a close-up view 
of the scenery through the wide picture windows of the Vista-Dome. 

You sleep in a comfortable bed. You dine at a table. There’s a menu 
with a wide choice and a different choice at every meal. And of course, 
the meals themselves are served in style and in courses with the gourmet 
touches that have made our cuisine famous. 

Taking pride in all the things that make your trip memorable is the 
way, we think, to run a railroad. And that’s the way we run the NP. 


Northern Pacific Railway 


Daily between Chicago * Twin Cities « Bil ings * Spokane « Seattle « Portland 
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worst he spates obscurities like a jejune 
Joyce: at his best he generates images 
like the navel of the demiurge itself, 
And the images reflect ideas. Gass is a 
trained thinker, a professor of philoso- 
phy at Purdue University, and in this 
fable he enlivens the weary old war be- 
tween good and evil with curt commu- 
niqués and rakingly comic crossfire. 


Women’s Home Companions 

The book trade calls it a Gothic 
novel. The dust jacket usually shows a 
terrified young woman running across 
a lawn, while in the background a ghost- 
ly old mansion or chateau looms men- 
acingly through the fog. Following the 
chilling tradition of Wuthering Heights 
and Rebecca, the Gothics thrust inno- 
cent and high-minded young women 
into gloomy households where husbands 
and lovers are breathlessly suspect, 
where hidden rooms and violent tradi- 
tions abound, where hidden doors creak 
ominously, lights go out mysteriously, 
and improbable coincidences are just 
too much for words. 

Nevertheless, it sells, chiefly to house- 
wives who get tired of watching mind- 
less nonsense on daytime television 
Thus, while such books get little critical 
attention, they occasional!y make the 
bestseller lists. The two latest arrivals 

MENFREYA IN THE MORNING by Vic 
foria Holt 256 page Doubleday 
$4.50. Britain’s Holt is one of the best- 
known and most successful Gothic 
storytellers (Mistress of Mellyn, The 
Legend of the Seventh Virgin). This 
book is about Harriet Delvaney, a poor 
little rich girl who is afflicted with a limp 
and is despised by her father because 
her mother died at her birth. She mar- 
ries Bevil Menfrey, the handsome 
tawny-haired scion of a high-spirited 
but impoverished family, and goes to 
live at Menfreva, a fortresslike mansion 


on the Cornish coast. Once installed, 
Harriet is deliriously happy—but hark 
What about the beautiful, coolly poised 


governess who smugly glides around the 
joint and who soon becomes so obvi- 
ously pregnant? And what about the 
legend of the tower clock, which stops 
when somebody is about to die? Aha! 


COLUMBELLA by Phyllis A. Whitney 
306 page Doubleday. $4.95. Author 
Whitney, a Staten Island, N-Y.. grand 
mother of 62, fashions her 38th book 
about’ Jessica Abbott, an inhibited 
schoolteacher who goes to the Virgin Is- 
lands in a search for adventure. There, 
she is hired as a tutor and companion 
for 14-year-old Leila Drew, promptly 
falls in love with the child’s father, King- 
don, and earns the undying hatred of 
the mother, Catherine. Somebody has to 
die, and so Catherine gets clouted in 
the face with a sea shell and knocked 
down a treacherous embankment. After 
a lot of voodoo-dee-oo and slipping 
about in the tropical moonlight, Jessica 
comes through happily, and a sudden 
storm conveniently takes care of Cath- 
erine’s slayer. Now then, what's on TV? 
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4 Accutron by Bulova 


Accutron: we left out all the parts 
that make a watch fast or slow. 


Watchworks are fallible. A bit of dirt or glob of oil can send 
springs, gears and wheels haywire. The Accutron timepiece 
doesn’t depend on watchworks. Instead, an electronic tuning 
fork divides each second into 360 equal 

parts and Bulova guarantees accuracy 

within 60 seconds a month: (2) 


The price is $125.00. teased na 
That’s without the works. ratchet tue 
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Soft Whiskey: 
Whiskey with the 
tiger taken out. 
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Now there's a new flavor partner to famous Marlboro Red. New Marlboro 
Menthol Green, a fresh new way of saying you get a lot to like in 
Marlboro Country. And that’s where the flavor’s always been 


New Marlboro 


—elhor® Matharg 


Mi nthol ; i Now there are two— 
Marlboro Menthol Green and Marlboro Red 





